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Dangerous outlook 


Neither you nor the ostrich can hide from danger. A tire, unexpected personal accident, 


robbery, disabling illness, auto crash, lawsuit ...any one of these financial losses could 
wipe out the fruits of a lifetime of hard work. ‘Don’t bury your head in the sand” to the 
value of modern up-to-date insurance protection. Be sure, in these days of inflation, 
that the amount of your coverage is adequate. Your local independent insurance agent or broker 
who represents the Maryland in your community knows what kind of insurance you need, 
and when you need it. And he’s always at hand, ready to act, when loss occurs. 
Because he knows his business, it’s good business for vou to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance. Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


help build more business for the local agent or broker 


nfo eseen events,..need not change and shape the course of man’s eo 
: 
\nother striking advertisement icamatizing the importance of insurance to value 
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designed for better 


Insurance ADP 


Fu realization of the advantages of Automatic 
Data Processing are yours with R&S “Reddi- 
Speed” continuous forms. Unmatched technical 
excellence is assured by our combined experience 


in data processing and policy printing for insur- 


ance companies. For example, on policies, ext is 


a guaranteed to be in accordance with bureau 
release. 


Fast deliveries are assured too, because we 


~ operate Our own up-to-date press equipment 
capable of turning out the most popular forms 
in volume. 


Your inquiry is invited — for full information write Dept. B 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 176 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


“REDDI-SPEED'’ CONTINUOUS FORMS ‘REDDI-SNAP"’ CARBON INTERLEAVED FORMS 
‘SHORT-WRITE’"’ AND OTHER POLICY FORMS * INSURANCE DATA PROCESSING 


ATLANTA 3, GA. 32 Peachtree, N. W., JAckson 4.5716 
BOSTON 25, MASS. 55 Wm. T. Morrissey Blvd., AVenue 2-8007 
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Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. - 
1959 Range Bid Price 
Fire and Casualty Companies High co 8/31/59 ry 
Aetna Casualty 200 164 86 
Aetna Insurance 8! 67 
Agricultural Insurance 40'/, 28'/2 30 s 
American Equitable Assurance . 4% 37'/2 37/2 
American Home Assurance 43 33'/2 39 «- 
American Insurance 32'/, 24/2 25" 
American Re-Insurance (A) 48'/, 33'/, 
American Surety 26'/2 19%, 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance . OW, 56 
Boston Insurance 36!/, 31% 33 a- 
Camden Fire Insurance 38'/2 % 
Continental Casualty . 38 110 sal 
Continental Insurance (G) 60 47% 51% s 
Employers Group Associates 80 62 69 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. (H) 62'/; 42 
General Reinsurance 70'/2 88 oee«se@# @#a 8 8 #© @ 
Glens Falls Insurance 31%, 
Globe & Republic Insurance 24 18'/, 4 
Great American Insurance 47", 35'/, 38% 1958 1959 
Hanover End of 30 Fire 30 *500 30Fire 30 *500 
Hartford Fire Insurance 
108 83, Month & Cas. Life Stocks & Cas. Life Stocks 
Home Insurance Company 56 4 V4 
Insurance Company of North America 147 117 131 January . . 28.3 144.0 41.7 37.5 191.5 55.4 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y 43 30 32'/2 February ; 28.7 142.3 40.8 37.8 186.3 55.4 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 28'/, 25 254 March 29.0 142.6 42.1 37.3 184.5 55.4 
Maryland Casualty 43'/, 33%, il 292 142.3 434 375 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 40'/, 30'/, 32'/2 Apri . 188. 57.6 
Massachusetts Protective Association 77 66 72 May 29.1 146.2 44.1 36.5 183.4 58.7 
Merchants Fire Assurance (1) eM 2% an June . 29.8 147.8 45.2 35.2 180.3 58.5 
Merchants & Manufacturers Insurance Me 12% 
National Fire Insurance 140 110 124 July 30.5 159.2 47.2 37.2 198.0 60.5 
National Union Fire Insurance 463, 38%, 4) August 30.7 160.9 47.8 36.6 198.4 59.6 
New Amsterdam Casualty September . 30.6 163.0 50.1 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance 2 6 
New York Fire Insurance 37%, 3! 33 October ... 33.2 170.7 51.3 
North River Insurance 45\/, % 39 November .. 34.4 187.8 52.5 
Northeastern Insurance 17% 114 1534 December ... 36.7 191.0 52.5 
Northern Insurance 5234 42'/2 43 
Northwestern National Insurance 1S 95 106 Index base for the three above, 1941-43 = 10. - : 
Ohio Casualty Insurance % 24/4 31'/, * Standard & Poor's daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
Old Republic Insurance 18/2 TA 1S and 50 public utility stocks combined. 
Pacific Indemnity 54 62 
Pacific Insurance 69'/, 53 54 
Peerless Insurance 2434 
Providence Washington Insurance 25% 17% 2134 Buildin Cc t I d 
Providence Washington Insurance, Pfd 43 38 38 os n ex 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 23/4 17 20% 
Reliance Insurance 54 45'/, 46 
St. Louis Insurance ‘'B 21 17 19 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 61% 56!/4 ™ T 
Seaboard Surety (A) (K) 43'/, 40 
Security Insurance 48%, 33 40'4 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 7 28 32'/, wr 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance, Pfd iit 103 104 oo 
Standard Accident Insurance 633, 52 56 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty (L) 42\/4 35 
Fire Insurance 4% 28 29 wo 
Westchester Fire Insurance 28'/4 29% | 
1959 Range Bid Price | 
Life Companies High Low 8/31/59 
Aetna Life 305 21 270 as 
American Nationa! Life 12% By 9% wo | 
Bankers National Life 30", 23 24 | 
Business Men's Assurance 44\, 4) 
California-Western States Life (G) 122 100 114 me 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 29% 20 2734 | 
Connecticut General Life 393 312 373 = 
Franklin Life 85'/, 673, ne 
Government Employees Life (1) od 53'/ 69 
Gulf Life 23'/2 
Jefferson Standard Life 97 BI'/, 9S'/2 Avg. July Avg. July 
Kansas City Life 1660 1450 1470 1939 1959 1939 1959 
Liberty Nationa! Life (A) 70 Fi 48 Boston 210 736 Minneapolis 202 676 
Life ‘ Casualty 26'/4 20 4 22 4 N Y k 9 7 ~ 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia (C) 60 50/, 53" ew Yor 21 69 Kansas City 209632 
Lincoln National Life 256 192 236 Buffalo 205 749 St. Louis 208 689 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life 58, 43 45 Baltimore 198 716 Atlanta 186 771 
Monumental! Life 77 60 65 Philadel hi 19 88 
National Life & Accident 126 105 112%, Philadelphia Dallas 171 623 
North American Life (Chicago) (D) 20 15!/2 16 Pittsburgh 219 685 New Orleans 194 712 
Lite fe), 2 Cincinnati 209 683 Denver 195 620 
epu < ational Life 4 
Southland Life (B) 109 81 104 Cleveland 206 707 Seattle 196 692 
Southwestern Life 1s9 136 146 Chicago 205 644 San Francisco 183 658 
Travelers 80 92\"4 Indianapoli 9 7 
West Coast Life 4o % 
(A) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend Milwaukee 209 735 National Average 200 707 
(B) Adjusted for 33'/,% stock dividend 
(C) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend This index (1918 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in 
(D) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
(E) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend system. etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
(G) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
(H) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 12'2% stock dividend the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
(1) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
(K) Adjusted for 2 for | split specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com 
(L) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 10% stock dividend pany. 
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Securities Markets 
suit every need 
Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Peas Government and its Agencies : 4 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing ‘ 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 


of Industrial, Public Utility and CORPORAT ION 


Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 15 Broap Sr. «© NEW YORK ¢ Dicsy 4-1515 
Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance Boston PirTsBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Company Stocks 
, San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 
Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development Underwniter 


Canadian Securities 


fp 
External Dollar Securities Investment Securities 


For September, 1959 - 
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C.P.C.U. PROGRAM 


NEW HIGHS WERE recorded this vear 
in the Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters 
ducted by The 
for Property and 


program 
Institute 
Under 


con- 
\merican 
Liability 


writers, 303 persons completed the 
examinations, 2,205 persons took one 
or more of the examinations and 
3,484 separate examinations were 


written, each a record number, 
The 303 persons who completed 


the examinations this vear are from 


187 cities in forty states, and the 
District of Columbia. More than 
260 of them have already fulfilled 
the imsurance experience require- 
ment for the designation and sev- 
eral others are expected to do so 
shortly. One person who completed 
examinations in a prior year ful- 
filled the experience requirement this 
vear. Therefore, it 1s expected ap- 
proximatly 300 will be eligible to 
the designation in 
\ngeles on September 17 when the 
National Conferment will take place 


receive Los 


FACILITIES FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
BLOCK PURCHASES AND SALES 


The Trading Department of Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. regularly maintains a large inventory of institu- 


tional grade bonds, preferred and common stocks. This fre- 


quently enables us to meet our clients’ block purchase or sale 


requirements without disturbing existing markets. 


The firm maintains trading markets in selected issues of 


the following securities: 


Public Utility Common and Preferred Stocks, and Bonds 


Industrial Common and Preferred Stocks, and Bonds 


Canadian Stocks 


Railroad Bonds 


Equipment Trust Certificates 


Municipal Bonds 


U.S. Government and Federal Agency Obligations 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD . 
CARLISLE . 

LA JOLLA . 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND . 
NEW HAVEN . 
VENTURA . 


LOS ANGELES 
PATERSON 
LAS VEGAS . 
SAN MARING 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 
READING . EASTON 
SAN DIEGO . ESCONDIDO 
SOUTHERN PINES 


at an All-Industry Luncheon spon- 
sored by the Pacific Chapter of the 
Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters. 

At the annual meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Institute, 
Kenneth B. Hatch, president of the 
Reliance Insurance Company, was 
re-elected president. Dr. Harry J. 
Loman, dean of the Institute 
elected vice chairman of the board 
and all other officers were re-elected. 


Was 


NEW SOLVENT 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL solvent, reputed 
to possess cleaning properties closely 
resembling carbon tetrachloride, but 
with up to twenty times less toxicity, 
is announced by Speco, Ine. 

The manutacturer explains that 
the solvent, V-Sol, can be used with 
safety for all applications, including 
those in confined areas. In addition, 
it is non-flammable. This eliminates 
danger of fire or explosion when 
used near open flames or next to 
grinding equipment. 

\-Sol is recommended tor remov- 
ing oil, grease, wax and tars from 
hand metal, 
tools and components, tubing and 
other metal products. It is equally 
suitable for cold cleaning, bucket 


tools, sheet machine 


cleaning and dip cleaning. 

For the latter, V-Sol is packaged 
ina special, portable five-gallon con 
tainer fitted with a metal tray that 
can be raised or lowered at will 
With this dip pail, it is claimed 
metal parts can be degreased on the 
job instead of at distant stationary 
dip cleaning stands. 

In addition to the special dip pail, 
V-Sol is available in standard one- 
gallon and 


cans fifty-five-gallon 


drums, 


ADJUSTING ORGANIZATION 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC. has formed 


an independent adjusting organiza- 
tion under the trade name of Na 
tional Claims Service. It consists of 
twenty-nine of the Markel Service 
claims offices located from coast to 
The company de- 
cided to enter the independent ad- 
justing field when several insurance 
self-insureds 
inquired about using its claims or- 
the an- 
Markel- All 


coast states it 


companies and large 


ganization subsequent to 


Of Thre 


Tew 


irrangements, 
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company developments “""" 


Public Service Mut. Ins. C 


Food Service Ins. Exchang j The Reliance Marine Ins 


Sentinel Indemnity ( he Stuyvesant Ins. C 


ALABAMA Admitted MASSACHUSETTS ‘ Admitted 


Examined 
ARKANSAS Admitted New Er gland Ins. Cc 
Carriers Ins. Exchange Des Moines, lo d Colony Ins. Co. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. C 
CALIFORNIA Licensed 
Wilshire Ins. C Los Anaeles, Cailf. MINNESOTA Examined 
Admitted Arrow Ins. Co. 3) 
Massachusetts Bay Ins. ¢ Boston. Mass. Western Mutual Fire Ins. C 
nich Reinsurance ( US Branct New York, N. Y. 
Battle Creek, M ch. MISSOURI Licensed 
Merged ns. Co. 
f New York Merged 
; City, Mo. 


Withdrew 


COLORAD Admitted 

Mid-Union Ir 

DELAWARE Licensed The Netnorter 

A sn Military (International) Ins. Assn filmington, Del. Public Nat 

Admitted 
MONTANA Licensed 
Treasure State Fire & Casualty Co 
Admitted 

Great Basin In 
Pramier Ir 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Licensed 
Hamilton Ir ( 
Admitted 
NEBRASKA Examined 
The Central Natl. Ins. C * Omaha 


Protective Nat 


Exemined NEVADA Admitted 
not American Natl. Fire Ins. C 
3 
Tr f na F\N QE les f ors Net 
Adams Mut nicag Consolidated Mut C 
Ur Aut Millers Natl. In 
> State Farm Fire & ¢ 
Admitted 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 


Licensed 


With 
INDIANA Admitted merican e 
Exami 
KANSAS Examined malaamated Mut. Auton ( 
Exchange t 


KENTUCKY Withdrew 
Guarantee Ir 


“raga eles NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 


Admitted 


+} 
e 


Licensed 


Withdrew ad Admitted 


Ar 
Admitted 


Examined 
Examined 


..New York, N. Y. 
4 
: New York, N. Y. ee 
New York, N. Y. Sayer 
Springfield, Ma 
Boston, Mass. 
Sprinafield, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio 
St. Louis, M ast 
The Continental Ir New York, N. Y. Western Mut. Ins. © oe 
with and int 
aod Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. C Minneap Minn. Allied Western Mut. Ins. Co. Kansas City, Mo. ee 
: Paramount Fire ins. Co.. San Francisco, Call 
: San Francisco, Calif. Aan 
Indianapolis, Ind. ae 
Elgin, Ill 
Keene. N. H 
Miami, Fla 
Butte, Montana 
: Reno, Nevada 
; San Francis Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Miami, Fla. 
Read na Pa. 
= Omaha, Neb 
New York, N. Y. 
: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. ae 
a 
Br k yn N. 
: Chicago, | ees 
Bloomington, Ill. a 
Boston, Mass 
Globe Se ty Chicaq | State-Wide Ins. C Maw NON 
Lloyd f New York New York, N. Y. i 
Square Dea Des Moines, lowa NEW YORK 5 
East Coast New York, N.Y 
Richmond, Va 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cc New York, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y 
, New York Printers & Bookbinders Mut. Ins. C New York, N. Y ae 
Soum«», An Memphis. Ten Rocky Mount, N. 
Standard Relianc: Lincoln, Neb. 
Bay State Ins. ¢ 
LOUISIANA a The Reinsuarnce Corp. of New York New York, N. Y. s 
Gulf Union Casualty Rock and, | Sates 
MAINE Little Rock, Ark. ee 
American Natl. Fire New York. N. ¥ Sent Jemnit 
Dubuque Fire and Ma y__Thomas Louisville, Ky 
Citizens Mut. Fire Bristol, Midwest ty nnati, Ot 
N Yarn th Mut. F ( N Warn +h Me 


Almost one and one-half million 
persons in the United States carry 
Accident and Heaith policies written 
and backed by member companies of 
the Combined Group. 


No longer just a national organization, 
Combined is now licensed in Canada, 
Hawaii and Australia. Our expansion timetable 
calls for the establishment of Combined in the 
Far East, South America and in Europe. 

And while our global program progresses, we 
are continuing to select more general agents for 
remaining choice territories throughout America. 
As Accident and Health specialists, Combined 
offers agents some of the most saleable A & H 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


| Gentlemen: I am interested in further information about Combined 


| Name 


plans ever devised—plus the motiva- 
tional and ‘know how’ techniques that 
assure success. Two of our newest sales 
packages are: Combined’s Personal In- 
come Plan: for self-employed, corpora- 
tion officers and professional men—it’s 
lifetime income, both accident and sick- 
ness, with special renewal protection. Combined’s 
Wholesale-Franchise Plan: providing renewal 
guarantee on all groups and pre-existing on 
groups that qualify. 


We'll be: glad to send you details about these 
two plans and also tell you about the many 
ways that Combined can help you to outstand- 
ing success in A & H selling. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. C8 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


and your sales packages. 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; - ‘ 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas | Address_____ 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of M husetts, Boston | City. a State 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


; 4 
4 

= C nd Grow With Combined 
ON 
| 

a 

4 7 


REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Casually Fidelity 
Surely Sire 
Marine Mlied Sines 


COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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| 
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News 


eee For several vears it has been 


our custom to publish the annual 
report by the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles on the New York 
Responsibility Laws. The success 
of these laws—see page I8—is ex- 
pected to have a significant influence 
on the attempt by other states to 
cope with the rising toll of loss and 
suffering from accidents 
caused by financially irresponsible 


motorists 


resulting 


eee The vear 1959, the last vear 
of the fifties, is a logical time to take 
stock—to think over carefully the 
activities of the last decade and to 
attempt on the basis of this retro- 
spection to make some sort of specu- 
lation with regard to the future. In 
underwriting, there have been a great 
many changes since the decade of 
the thirties, during and immediately 
after the depression, The decade of 
the forties was markedly different 
from the thirties and likewise, the 
fifties brought their own significant 
changes. What changes underwrit 
ing has undergone, what underwrit 
ers themselves have been through 
as a result of them, and what this 
future 
experience, how they can profit by 
and misunder 
all of these questions are 


means to them in terms of 


previous mistakes 
standings 
dealt under 
writer who has been in the business 


with in detail by an 


since immediately atter the depres 
sion and has lived intimately 
with the various fortunate and un 


who 


fortunate changes which have taken 
place over this thirty vear period 
The 
ment on page 20. 


See nderwriter’s Environ- 
ee@¢ Phe University of Chicago Law 
School has been engaged in a long, 
thorough study of the jury system 
in’ An This study has not 
been contined to lawyers alone sO 


erica 


cial scientists, statisticians and others 


have contributed greatly to the find 
ings, and these representatives of 
fields 
as a sort of team between law 
that 
project has been particularly su 


various have been working 


social science It is felt 
cessful inasmuch as most of the work 
“out im the tield” 
rather than in the library. so that 
the findings represent quite closely 


has been done 


what is actually going on today. The 
article entitled Liability Verdicts on 


page 33 
ay 


is an informal discussion 


between two professors of the Uni 
versity of Chicago law 


x School 


concerning this study of our jury 


system. 
eee The American agency system, 
built 


vision, flourished because the 


some vears ago by of 
meth 
ods emploved were 
suited to the 


times 


particularly 
requirements of the 
Today, different situations 
exist which make necessary a num 
her of specific changes method 
These changes, | have not 
as vet taken place, despite the press 
ing need for them. What 
doing to the svstem 
what it 


lowever, 


this 1s 
and 
will continue to do is ex 


agency 


plained in an article dealing with 
the rise and fall of Th 
lgency System on page 59. It will 


-lmertcan 
be seen that some ti » tested meth 
ods of the ageney companies may 
he totally in todav’s 
market. This autl that unless 


drastic action is taken very 


soon, 


the agency system mav actually fall, 


with a force and mevitability 


to the fall of the 


The cle ve loy 


svstem of fire 


Yoman Lemp 
eee ment of an organ 
ized 
been 


protection has 
of tremendous importance to 
the suecess of 

industry. “The 

ind early | 

Was prepared 


] 


( 


Insurance New York 
Beginning on page 61 it describes 
the progress from the Fourth Cen- 
turv B.C., the era of the 
Ith Century, by 
which time the forerunners of most 


Society ot 


Roman 
Republic, to the 


of our modern fire fighting equip 
nent had been conceived. A com 
pilation of the Great Fires of History 
w the same author is on page 70, 
ee? (On page 75 is an article which 


resents the view of the corporate 


insurance buyer—how it is sug 
rested he reduce the cost of insur 
ance to his company. An insurance 
consultant is the one giving advice 
n Reducing Costs. The danger of 
Wer-protection ts stressed, and many 
cited which 


instances are wWsur 


ince can be eliminated entirely, if 
not reduced substantially 


eee As business grows and becomes 


more complex, and when the eco 
nomic problems of the community 
which are long-term and deep-seated 
begin to affect the business in nu 
merous subtle wavs, the job of book 
keeping in the business becomes one 
far too complicate d to be handled by 
a single person. In the article on 
page 93, one company, suddenly con 
fronted with this problem, was soon 
ible to tind a suecesstful Bookkeep 
ing Solution. In making the choice 
hetween taking on extra clerical as 
sistance, or of devising new 
this 


finding 


method ot handling the books, 


company chose the latter, 


system would be 


that a new faster, 
more efficient and much less expen 
sive in the long run. How this suc 
cesstul new method of bookkeeping 
was achieved ina business which had 
to be geared to the small investment 
type customer is explained here in 
detatl 

eee There are very few skills which 
are so easily learned and yet pay 
off so well in strong friendships and 
as that 
of knowing how to write a good 
letter 


profitable business dealings 


Knowing when to write and 
how to put specific ideas across effec 
can be learned by 


tively anyone im 


no time if careful attention is de 


voted to the problem. The article on 
page 113 shows how a dull. routine 
message, either business or social, 
nay be transformed into one which 
nrmediately attracts the attention of 
and holds his 
through to the end. U 


the reader interest 


sing strong, 
vivid words and attractive stationery 
n make writing Petter Letters 


A, B, ¢ 
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is nearer... 
wherever you 
are! 


W. D. CAMERON (standing), Assistant Secretary & Lansing 
Regional Manager with (clockwise, seated) PAUL N. CATHERMAN, 
State Agent, Indianapolis, Indiana; JOHN L. REILLY, State Agent, 
Springfield, Illinois ; MARVIN KELSO, Senior Underwriter, Casualty 
Dept.; ORLO J. VAUGHAN, Underwriter, Marine ; ROBERT J. SMITH, 
State Agent, Detroit, Michigan; CARL NESMAN, Chief Accountant; 
JAMES W. HAMILTON, State Agent, Detroit, Michigan; Ff. G. 
WESTERMAN, State Agent, Lansing, Michigan; (standing), JERRY 
W. DONAHUE, State Agent, Lansing, Michigan; ARTHUR C. ERD- 
MAN, Superintendent, Loss Dept.; ROBERT G. DOWNING, State 
Agent, Springfield, Illinois; 3. VINCENT Lewis, Senior Under- 
writer, Fire; BAKER, Engineer, Lansing, Michigan; A. 
STEVENS, State Agent, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Wherever they do business, America’s Independent 
Insurance Agents are assured fast, direct “Local Home 
Office” attention from a nearby Boston Insurance Group 
Regional Office. The strategic location of Boston’s 12 
Regional Offices, 44 Principal Branch and Service Offices, 
and 12 Managing General Agencies provides the close 
contact and informed cooperation in all problems that 
enable Agents everywhere to bring better service to 
their clients. 


Youthful, progressive management of this traditionally 
fine Group gives full expression to the modern concept of 


One of a Series 


%& Regional Office @ Principal Branch or Service Office @ Managing General Agency 


decentralized Agency service facilities. More than 8,000 
Independent Insurance Agents, writing in all States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Hawaii 


and Canada...and in foreign countries through our 
foreign department, the American Foreign Insurance 


Association...rely today on the Boston Insurance Group’s 
reputation for integrity and superior service. Find out 
how this concept of moder service, with modern cover- 
ages, can do more for you. Contact your Boston Group 
Local Office for complete information today. 


BOSTON INSURANCE GROUP 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


| 87 KILBY STREET 


BOSTON 2, MASSACHUSETTS YOUR 
AGENT 


Few 


Javerame 


age 
| 
\ 
‘ 
— 
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health 
experience 


A‘ IDENT AND HEALTH insurance is underwritten by The combined loss and expense ratio on the total 
some 905 companies and totals almost $4 billion in accident and health business written in the life field 
annual premiums. Experience is reported in five general 
categories of which the largest and fastest growing ts 

group, the annual premiums of which now exceed $2 panies. However, the very large volume of group writ 
billion. The following tabulation includes both stock ten in the life field (nearly two-thirds of the total life 
and mutual carriers with the experience shown sepa- and accident and health business written by such car 
rately for the life and fire and casualty carriers. Life riers) on a high loss ratio—low expense ratio basis 
companies which file accident department statements brings the over-all life company loss ratio higher (by 
(such as The Travelers) are included in the life com- 7.9 points) and expense ratio lower (by 6.1 points) 
pany aggregates rather than in the fire and casualty. than for the fire and casualty underwriters 


(over $3 billion) is 1.8 points higher than the over-all 
combined ratio reported by the fire and casualty com 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH AGGREGATES DECEMBER 31, 1958 


* * 4 t 
Prem Prem Loss Exp. Comb Undr. 
Written Farned Ratio Ratio Ratio P. or I 
572 Lite Insurance Cos. 
Accident and Health ............. 318,215 313,352 48.9 45.5 94.4 15,613 
Non-cancellable ................. 219,171 206,414 46.4 52.1 98.5 3,551 
Hospital and Medical ............ 436,614 426,321 57.3 38.6 95.9 13,369 
333 Fire and Cas. Ins. Cos. 
S 55578 $ 55,648 45.2 49.0 94.2 $ 3,242 
Accident and Health ............. 152,853 149,353 56.4 S322 93.6 8,213 
Non-cancellable ................. 37.051 34,792 42.1 40.9 83.0 5,001 
Hospital and Medical ............ 160,863 155,425 62.1 34.9 97.0 2.787 
$ 777,913 $ 760,491 68.4 27.9 96.3 $ 23.079 
905 Companies 1958 Aggregates 
$ 145,561 144,763 42.8 48.1 90.9 $12,802 
Accident and Health ............. 471,068 $62,705 51.3 428 94. 23.826 
256,222 241,206 45.8 50.5 96.3 1,450 
Hospital 597 477 581.746 58.6 37.6 96.2 16,156 
2,481,256 2,460,705 87.7 11.4 99.1 20,982 
875 Companies 1957 Aggregates 
$ 141,800 S 140,466 41.8 48.6 90.4 $12,892 
Accident and Health ............. 446 408 443,269 S22 44.1 96.8 12,814 
Non-canceliable 218,435 204,752 44.8 48.3 7,553 
Hospital and Medical ............ 548,567 545,066 57.7 38.0 95.7 21,982 
2,292,646 2,305,981 88.3 11.4 99,7 10,257 
*Last 000 omitted. + Incurred to premiums earned. ft Incurred to premiums written 
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CHARTING your 


course through the complexities 
of insurance buying calls for 
professional skill. The independent 
insurance agent is an expert 
in many kinds of insurance 
protection, including those 
provided by the U.S.F. & G. 


Select and consult your 
independent insurance agent 
or broker as you would 
your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY—FIRE— MARINE INSURANCE e FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. + Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto. Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md 


A new series of 
compelling U.S. F.&G. 
ads like this . . . in 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, 
TIME, U. S. NEWS 

& WORLD REPORT 
... IS currently 
building still 
greater public 
respect for the 
independent agent. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL RESULTS 


stock companies 


FTER THE PROGRESSIVELY better results quarter by 
det in 1958 the deterioration in experience in 
the first quarter of 1959 was particularly disheartening, 
Many underwriters experienced almost as sad results 
in the first quarter of 1959 as in the corresponding 
period of 1958. Although experience among carriers 
differed widely, the second quarter saw a definite turn 
for the better which gave promise of continuation of 
improved unrewriting results 


A Good Cross Section 


The one hundred and twenty-eight companies in 
cluded in this study represent a good cross-section of 
the industry and account for more than half of the total 
fire and casualty premiums written by all stock carriers 
For the first half of 1959 these carriers report a drop 
of 1.5 points in loss ratio to 62.3% and 0.7 points in 
expense ratio to 35.9%, bringing the combined loss and 
expense ratio down to 98.2% as against 100.4% for the 
first half of 1958 and 99.4% for the full vear 1958 
These ratios, which include operating figures of specialty 
carriers, are somewhat lower than for the average con 
ventional multiple line carrier, most of which are still 
in the red on underwriting, 

Major source of trouble among casualty underwriters 
is still in the automobile field which accounts for a 
substantial volume of business underwritten by many 
carriers. Although higher rates have brought some 
improvement, automobile liability losses remain heavy, 
with assigned risk business increasingly serious as it 
srows in volume. Workmen's compensation experience 
has shown serious deterioration, while fire underwriters 
ran into an unusual increase in frequency and severity 
of fires in the first quarter and a number of local wind 
and hail storms in the second quarter. 


Increased Volume 


Premium volume increase by 7% for the group as a 
whole although about 20% of the companies reported 
lower volume and another 20% 


showed virtually ne 


change. While a majority of companies reported lower 
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loss and expense ratios nearly one-third ran counter 


to the trend on either loss or expense ratio 


Investment Income 


Net investment income rose 8!'2% and the statutory 
underwriting loss was cut to 1%. Unearned premiums 
were nearly 60% 


less than 


higher but loss reserves advanced by 
L958. In spite of 


the sharp rise in stock market indexes in the first: six 


since | Yecembet 31 


months the item of investment gains or losses othet 


than investment income (which includes unrealized 


appreciation on stocks) was relatively modest and only 
about one quarter of the gain reported in the tirst half 
of 1958. The net result of operations resulted in a gain 
about 2% 


total assets 


of only in surplus and less than 3% in 

Comparative operating and balance sheet figures for 
the first half of 1958, the full vear 1958 and the first 
half of 1959 for the 128 stock companies appeared in 
Best's Weekly News Digest of August 17, 24 and 31 
\ limited supply of these digests are available to sub 
scribers interested in the individual company figures. 


128 STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


(Totals in thousands) 


6/30/58 12/31/58 6/30/59 
Total Admitted Assets $9,972,617 $10,839,765 $11,145,202 
Policyholders’ Surplus 3,678,583 4370679 4,456,285 
Conditional Surplus Funds 59,845 59,022 71,295 
Case Loss Reserves 2,382,911 2,520,299 2,579,735 
Unearned Premiums 3,472,347 3,428,272 3,626,538 
Net Premiums Written 2,561,476 5,035,407 2,741,451 
Net Premiums Earned 2,387,724 4,905,755 2,543,188 
Loss Ratio* 63.8 62.5 62.3 
Expense Ratio** 36.6 36.9 35.9 
Combined Loss & Expense Ratio 100.4 99.4 98.2 
Underwriting P. or L. -74,254 -18,117 —26,164 
Net Investment Income 127,787 261,601 138,619 
Other Investment Gains 312,652 875,805 76,781 
Federal Taxes Incurred 12,980 39,413 20,152 
Dividends Declaredt 68,722 170,957 72,078 


* Losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred to premiums earned. 
** Expenses incurred to premiums written. 
+ Stockholder and policyholder dividends and remittances to home 
office. 
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What’s the gooa 


Now The Home Insurance 


Premium Budget Plan broadened 
cover MORE insureds! 


yO ee ee | 1, Premiums totaling $70.00 or more are eligible for 12 monthly payments 
Automobile policies may be included with other lines in making up the $70.00 


LOWER MINIMUMS ON ha 2. Premiums totaling $40.00 or more are eligible for 4 quarterly payments. Auto 
mobile policies may be included with other lines in making up the $40.00. 


ONE-YEAR POLICIES ar 4 Automobile premiums of $300.00 or more are eligible under 12 monthly or 
4 quarterly payment plans without supporting business. 


Any combination of one-,three- and five-year policies is eligible if it produces as 


SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTIONS little as: 
ON COMBINATIONS 56 $10 $15 
| Monthly Quarterly Annually 
nd = 
¥ It costs only $1.37 to Thico-pay $70 one-year premium in 12 monthly payments. 


ECONOMICAL 


It costs only 55¢ to Thico-pay $40 one-year premium quarterly. 
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word 


BROADENS PLAN! 


Compare these / profit building features — 


see for yourself why 


is a better “WAY-T0-PAY” j 


1. Protects Renewals —The credits developed under Thico’s continuous level-payment plans will assist 
you in the retention of renewals and in the reduction of flat cancellations. These credits are applied against 
the first payment on renewal, thereby providing continuous protection. 

2. Reduces insureds’ Balances — You no longer need to advance premiums for your insureds, a down pay- 
ment will place them under the plan. 

3. Offers Variety of Plans — You are able to offer your insureds the type payment plan best suited to their 
financial needs—monthly, quarterly, or annually. Custom-made plans will be developed to meet special 
requirements. 


4, Full Commissions Available—You receive entire commissions on “Home” policies upon acceptance of 
agreement. 


5. Increase Sales — Low-cost budget plans providing small and convenient payments will enable your 
insureds to purchase more insurance protection. 

6. Thico Takes Over Collections—You are relieved of collection and bookkeeping detail after you collect 
the down payment under the initial agreement. Thico collects all subsequent payments, including first 
payments on renewals, new policies and additional premiums. 

7. Simplicity of Operation— A simple Premium Payment Agreement is all you are required to prepare 
initially. Complex forms are eliminated and clerical detail minimized. Easy-to-read rate tables provide 
all payment information. The premium amount is all you need. The tables do the rest. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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NEW YORK 


RESPONSIBILITY 


LAWS 


WILLIAM S. HULTS 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
THOMAS H. BROWN 
Deputy Commissioner 


HAVE NOW completed the 
second full vear of operations 
under the New York Compulsory 
Insurance Law (Financial Security 
\ct), Article 6a. While it has been 
a gigantic task to pro- 
maintain a 
constantly changing Insurance Cer- 
tificate File for million 
registrants, the have been 
most gratifying. Uninsured accidents 


formulate 


cedures, ete., and also 


over five 


results 


involving New York resident opera- 
tors and/or owners have now been 
reduced to a minimum as compared 
to previous years prior to compul- 
1,261 
revocations issued against New York 
operators during 
1958, as compared with 163 during 
1957, but in 1956 under the Safety 
Responsibility. Law, 


sory insurance. There were 


and/or owners 


75,200 suspen- 
sions were issued for failure to pre- 
insurance at the 
The increase in 
1958 revocations as against 1957 1s 
attributable to a great degree to the 


sent evidence of 


time of accident 


terrific turnover in insurance cover- 
that 
coverage was not obtamable in many 


age, and the further fact new 
cases within the ten-day cancellation 
period provided by law during most 
of 1958 l-ffective November 1, 
1958, the cancellation notice provi 
sion was extended to twenty days 
(except for 


non-payment of pre 


mium), and we are hopeful that this 
extra period will enable the public 
to obtain replacement insurance cov- 
erage without invelving a lapse of 


18 


interim, 
accidents 


coverage im the 
the 


coverage lapses of less than seven 


Many of 
uninsured involved 
days. 

Incidentally, in reference to the 
turnover in 


insurance coverage 


afore mentioned, we processed i; 
273,762 FS-4 notices of termination, 
as against 869,195 during 1957, an 
approximate increase of 46%. 393 
revocations were issued on the basis 
of convictions for operating without 
insurance, which operation did not 
necessarily involve an accident. 
The number of 
voluntarily 


license plates 
surrendered also far 
exceeded 1957 figures, and was ac 
tually in excess of all previous es- 
timates. In 1957 there were 157,696 
surrendered voluntarily to 
In 1958, the total 
increase. 


plates 
avoid revocation 
was 307,540 a 95% 
The thirty-day revocation for lapse 
of insurance increased from 232,356 
1958. This 
increase 1s a natural result of 
FS-4+ termination 
Incidentally, this 
increase would have been consider 
ably greater if we had not instituted 


1957 to 353,793 in 
the increase in 


notices received. 


a change procedure regarding 
this particular operation. the 
latter part of March 1958, we in 
augurated the mailing of a prelim- 
inary notice of revocation, known 
as the FS-7T letter. By adopting 
this method, better than 50% of the 
revocations which would have been 
issued under the prior svstem were 
the FS-7T letter pro 
duced evidence either of continuous 


avoided as 


coverage, moved out of state, or 


current 
vear, hence revocation unnecessary 


vehicle not registered in 


\rticle 6b, the New York Safety 
Responsibility Law, the forerunner 
of indemnification type financial re- 
sponsibility laws, while curtailed to 
some extent, is still a potent weapon 
in the battle against the uninsured 
motorist. This is particularly true 
as respects non-resident uninsured 
motorists because of the reciprocity 
provision (94-1) of the Safety Re- 
sponsibility Law. Practically every 
state having a security type law has 
a similar provision as respects non- 
residents and, consequently, there is 
excellent cooperation between those 


states, 


More Stabilized 


During the vear 1958 the opera- 
tions of the Safety Responsibility 
Law became more stabilized follow- 
ing the changes that made 
during 1957. The present operating 
functions are expected to continue 
without noticeable rate of fluctua- 
tion. At the present time, the pri- 
mary purpose of the Safety Respon- 
siiility is to operate in con- 
junction with the Financial Security 
Act in suspending or revoking those 
operators and owners who are in- 
volved in uninsured accidents. The 
Safety Responsibility Act is, there 
additional safeguard for 
those aggrieved parties who have 
become involved in accidents with 
uninsured non-residents, operators 
New York State 
nsured vehicles who 
of no knowledge of 
urance, and drivers 


were 


fore, an 


ot stolen cars 


drivers ot ul 
make a clain 
the lack of 

and owners 


uninsured vehicles 
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Cuaxce THE FOR TO A WITH,” said one of our board members, “and I'll vote for it.” He was talking 


of a proposed new slogan—“In service for people” —adopited in its final form as “In service with people” in 1955 when 

Our company’s name was changed from Farm Bureau to Nationwide. The board member had a 

point—for the clue to Nationwide’s real character is not in the word service (what insurance 

company is not interested in service?) ...nor is the crucial word people. But when you try to describe 

how people experience this service... you realize that at Nationwide a different kind of relationship 

does indeed exist between company and policyholder—and “service for people” is not quite accurate! Born of coopera- 
tive roots (an offshoot of the old Ohio Farm Bureau organization), Nationwide has always invited 
its policyholders to share in their company’s way of doing things. Even now, 33 years later, 
Nationwide policyholders meet with management to work out new ideas—to meet the challenges of 
our new era. And so it follows that Nationwide dollars work in creative ways developing new and 

improved insurance services—to encourage housing, to raise broadcasting standards, to widen health services, to assist 

war torn countries, to reduce the cost of car and home financing...all designed to help people work 

out mature solutions to fundamental problems of their lives and times. Nationwide thus becomes a 

“workshop” where Americans create the tools for their own betterment. Fraternal instead of 

paternal, pitching-in rather than patronizing, searching not smug, related not remote, alive not aloof 


. Nationwide Insurance works with people... is in service with people. 


If you are interested in a career with Nationwide, contact: 
D. W. Jeffers, V.P., Office of Sales, Nationwide Insurance, 
246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


ATIONWIDE. 


INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE CO., NATIONWIDE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


a New Idea for a New Eres — 
: 
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O. C. GRIFFITH 
Assistant to the President 
Shelby Mutual Ins. Company 


HAVE been asked to review the 
nature of the environ 
ment of the fire and casualty under- 
writer. An attempt will be made to 
he as concise as possible 

In addition to a review of past 
the under- 
writer has had to cope, T have been 


conditions with which 
asked to take the proverbial look 
ahead, Granting the hazards of that 
sort of thing, we do tind ourselves 
in 1959. This vear might actually, if 
not technically or mathematically, be 

of the so- 
Whether we 
like it or not, upon us already are 


considered the last vear 
called fabulous fifties 


plans for the sixties 


So, the sub 
ject, what have underwriters been 
through ? What does what they have 


been through mean to them? 


diving right into 


How 
can they profit by what they have 


been through? What lies ahead? 
These are some of the questions that 
we shall try to explore. We. shall 


be sticking to the accuracy of rea 
sonably current history in this busi 
So far as the 
cerned we shall stay close to some of 
the fide 
merely our own ideas 


ness. huture is con 


bona than 


(one of these 


experts rather 


experts, and | will spare vou any 


new definitions of an expert, is a 
very respectable Boston analyst. 

The only major qualification that 
this 


job is the simple fact that my entire 


might have designated me for 


20 


working lite has been in insurance. 
Beginning with the era right after 
the great depression, continuously 
until now, my efforts have been in 
this fascinating, though sometimes 
frustrating, business. 

My start into the university was 
in the late 20's. Graduation was in 
the bottom of the depression. lig 
ures for insurance companies were 
slower coming to underwriters in 
those \bout the time of 
my graduation, insurance companies 


days. 


were totaling up the wreckage out of 
the disastrous vear 1932. That was 
the last vear previous to 1957 when 
bad. 
Certain imsurance companies all over 
the United States had failed or 
merged, and the total national in- 
come as figured in those days ap 
proximated only $45) billion gross. 


practically every line turned 


Underwriters were downcast. Their 
managements were deeply apprehen 
sive 


Underwriters Survive 


even though I held a degree, | 
knew very little about insurance, A 
company was, however, willing to 
Irom that day to this 
| have never for even one day been 


take me on, 


off of an msurance company payroll, 
This proves only that somehow un 
derwriters do survive 

Mutual somewhat in 
contrast to stock insurance, had a 
marked appeal during the great de 
pression and the remaining years of 
the 


insurance, 


30's. In fact there was another 


little 


depression 1937. 
Dividends and deviations, from mu- 
tual underwriters, 
strongly 


along in 


were welcomed 
the public. 
Whereas in the depression proper, 
underwriters had difficulty finding 
any business to underwrite, the late 
30's saw premiums start upwards 
for a long run volume rise. 


again by 


Between the Horns 


[business activity is always carried 
on between the horns of a dilemma. 


The business of underwriting is no 
different. On the one hand there are 
always the pressures of transactions 
to be handled and accepted. On the 
other hand there are the pressures 
arising irom accountability to man- 
agement. The underwriter, like prac 


tically everyone else, only more. so, 
Was at all times in the middle. 

In the decade of the thankless 30's 
at least, with only a few exceptions, 
there was a rather flexible rating en 
vironment, not excessivel\ 
claim-conscious public. There was a 
semblance of a national pattern rec 
ognizing a certain solidity of price 
versus value 


and a 


You could buy a very 


iceable 


automobile, even with 
eight evlinders, for $780. You could 


get 


an aw ful lot ot repair work done 
for SISO If ou 


knew the right 


dealer and tool good care of your 


automobile you could trade a one- 


old car fi 


a new one for ap- 


proximately $280 in certain country 
You CO 


le droom house 


varages 


Id buy a tine three- 
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environment 


There were considerably fewer 
The present 
giants, our friends at Nationwide, 
and State the 
Interinsurance Exchange, were still 
comparativeiy small. The All-State 
was virtually unknown. The Na 
tional the authority 
from the standpoint of casualty rat- 
ing. The N.A.U.A. 


thority on physical damage 


insurance companies. 


Farm and l'armers 


Bureau was 
the au 

There 
were many, many flavors as between 
\ standardized automo 
bile policy had only just begun about 
1935. As I recall, it had not been 
Medical pay 


nents were just starting to be popu 


Was 


companies, 


accepted everywhere. 


lar. The population of the country 
was approximately 130,000,000, It 
was quite unusual to encounter a 
family with two cars. It not 
a family with 


was 
unusual to encounter 
no car. 


More Than One Policy 


It was quite common to have only 


on an 


Injury and property damage 
automobile ina policy of one 
company. The old standard was fire, 
theft and $50, deductible collision in 
the policy of a finance company car 
rier on the same automobile. In fact. 
there were quite a number of argu- 
ments advanced for using two poli 
> one was that the 
premiums were easier to pay. 


cies on the one cat 


It was more common than not for 
the underwriter to work a six day 


weel , at 


Phe 


tuntil noon on saturday 


phasis was on dome, rather 
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than the quest for security. There 
was none of this Fol-De-Rol about 


] 


the psvchological welfare of under- 


writers, Underwriters were lucky to 


have jobs as underwriters 


Separate Policies 


You could buy a separate policy 
tor 


hability, 


teams’ hi 
for 
awhile, for 


for golfers’ lability, 
ability, for 


hievele hability 


dog and 
and for 
$4, you could buy a policy which 
would pay vou S400. if vou shot, in 
golf, a hole-in-one. This latter policy 
was finally decided to be against pub 
lic policy The claims department 
of the average company was a sepa 
the un- 

there 


made 


rate environ. The voice of 


derwriter rarely heard 
The 
certain that he did not put too many 
stumbling blocks in the of his 


Was 


intelligent underwriter 


way 
aggressive sales department. 


The underwriter of the 30's was a 
collector ot letter- 


premium, 


with 


cCooperatot 


sales COomtests lt his prog 


writer, and a 
Was 
acceptable, he 
some 
operating at a 
called board rates 
There were a hum 
the time, supposed 
writing game, whi 


sort © ] mit even W 


deviation trom 


believed 
that volume was t] run answer 
to any sort of % ss Tati problem. 
The thought was 

the non-mu 

it all cost 


evel 


that wasn't eligible for mutual in 
surance, 

The tire and casualty underwriter 
of the 30's was unwilling or unable 
the war clouds that had 
been gathering from 1933 on. He 


found himself helplessly standing by 


to ASSESS 


with the nation drifting into the dec 
ade of the 1940's, quite powerless to 
comprehend what effect the conflict 
would have on the business of insur 


ance, 


The Fatal Forties 
The 


gan 


decade of the fatal forties be 
Came World War IL and the 
comparatively easy life of the undet 
writer changed drastically The tor 
mation of new compare s came toa 


halt 


the 


underwriters 

marched off to the 
that settled 
down to a period, during the war 


Thousands ot 
companies 
front. Those were left 
proper, that was nothing short of a 
nightmare. The advent of gasoline 
rationing drastically cut car-miles of 
travel and resulted in tremendous re 


Vol 


automobile rates 
ume of casualty premiums declined. 


ductions im 
Fire companies handled war dam- 
The forecast boom in bicveles 

did With the 
pressure of increased office costs be- 
the the package 
policy. This was in the form of the 
comprehensive personal liability con- 
tract 


age 
never materialize 


gan infancy of 


The comprehensive general 
and ¢ ompre hensive auto hability pol 


eV was born 


3 
ae 


North, south, east or west... 
you'll find prospects every- 
where, young man! The im- 
portant thing is to be on the 
GO. Make every minute count 
—minimize the detail. For 
years experienced producers 
have turned to Millers Na- 
tional and Illinois Insurance 
Companies to help them 
short-cut the selling process. 
Personalized field service, flex- 
ible contracts, proven sales 
aids and home office coopera- 
tion—these are the tools 
which help you convert your 
time into cash. Make this 


year a record-breaker, Call for 
a field man or write 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Chicago 6 


j “ 
YOUR, dependent 
Insurance AGENT 


steves 


Underwriter's Environment—Cont d 


In view of the inroads of the war 
on the number of persons in the 
ranks of underwriters, they spread 
themselves over a lot of lines of in- 
surance in multiple line companies. 
They got by, somehow, with the help 
of loyal, female clerical help. War 
ws started to appear. Many 
war brides applied for work. A care- 
ful check on one of these, in regard 
to her address, showed that she was 
living at one of the local swank 
hotels. Our monthly wage to her 
would have covered only one week 
at this abode. Reluctantly, and with 
a sigh at the vicissitudes of the hu- 
man animal, we parted company with 
an excellent file clerk. Her moon- 
lighting tendencies failed to cast the 
correct sheen on the tenth oldest pro- 
fession, underwriting. 

The 1940's developed very little 
understanding, deep down, of the 
true nature of underwriting activity. 
Underwriters could) not imagine 
what lay ahead. Management tended 
to be administrative, and have little 
respect for underwriting technicali- 
ties. The importance of underwrit- 
ing profits, for a real rainy day, was 
understood in only a few organiza- 
tions. 

The role of surplus, in the growth 
of insurance companies, was only 


widows 


starting to be understood. Insurance 
departments varied greatly in exam- 
ination Underwriters 
were occasionally criticized for un- 
duly Jow loss ratios. No one antici- 
pated seriously the event of June, 
1944. The insurance industry was 
almost totally unprepared for what 
happened. 


competence, 


Until it was over, Con- 
gress did not even realize what had 
been done. Underwriters were ftlab- 
bergasted when they heard the news. 


The Underwriters’ Beachhead 


Within a few days of that month, 
Ike sent combatants storming ashore 
at the Normandy beachhead, Under- 
writers had their own beachhead, 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States came up with the S. U. A. 
decision, This wiped out the doe- 
trine that insurance was not com- 
merce which had stood for seventy- 
It threw the insurance 
industry into absolute consternation, 
and burst like a bombshell in Con 
gress which had to then step and 


five vears 


consider the effect of already existing 
laws. 

The result was a breather until the 
end of the moratorium in 1948. In 
that approximate four year period, 
the country was able to bring at least 
to a technical conclusion World War 
Il. The insurance industry in co- 
operation with the legislatures, was 
able to come up with the various 
regulatory bills needed. This seemed 
to put the states into position to con- 
tinue to supervise the business in 
which we are engaged. Underwrit- 
ers have not, however, heard the last 


of the F. T. C. 


Missed the Boat 


Underwriters completely missed 
the boat at the end of World War I] 
and they forgot their role even as 
collectors. They failed to raise rates 
quickly enough on automobiles after 
gas rationing was lifted. The result 
was chaos, Insurance organizations 
found their surpluses suddenly dwin- 
dling away. Insurance departments 
appeared paralyzed and unwilling to 
give rate increases, evidently because 
of being so involved in strange and 
new regulatory matters. 

Things rocked along for the hal- 
ance of the 1940's with somewhat 
indifferent results. Insurance de- 
partments in the latter two years of 
the decade began to discharge the 
defined responsibilities which had 
been thrust upon them. The un- 
derwriting fraternity, of necessity, 
started to assume a little more clearly 
detined role within each company. 
Underwriters began to comprehend 
a little more clearly the underwriting 
function with respect to the industry 
asa whole. This particularly applied 
to the reinsurance underwriting area, 
which had largely been taken for 
granted previously. 

Looking generally at those two 
decades, the underwriter of the 
1930's was probably at best an ami- 
able collector and amasser of dis- 
bursable premium. The underwriter 
of the 1940's awakened for the first 
time to his role in a team operation. 
He was forced to realize that every- 
thing had to be right for him to show 
up well in providing an underwriting 
profit for his cor ipany. That is, at 
least two other things had to be 


right The rate ke vel had to be ade 
quate and. there could not be too 
many leaks on the side of claims 
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handling. The concept grew of as-| 
signing frequency control to under 
writers and claim cost control to 
claimsmen. 
The underwriter of the 1930's had | 
practically no educational facility 
except the Insurance Institute of | 
\merica and the Insurance Soctety | 
of New York. The underwriter of | 
the 1940's saw a growing number of | 
major universities install insurance 
courses. This pertod saw also the |} 
rise of the C.PLC.U. program. The | 
underwriter of the 1940's was basi- | 
cally a shaken individual. He had | 
suffered the impact of the war, the | 
demolishing of the Paul vs. \ aged 
Case, and the onset of regulation. It 
is little wonder that he turned from | 
heing merely a collector and became | 
a somewhat frantic educator, of him 
self. He also began to communicate | 
better with his management and fel- | 
low workers in the business 

It became apparent that under-| 
writing was a legitimate, function, | 
with its own special techniques. As| 
the decade faded it began to slowly | 


dawn that good business could not | 
he produced by poor agents, and that | v4 / 
the best underwriting could not pro-| wo 
duce a profit with a rate which did | ; 
not include some allowance for fu 
ture inflation. Underwriters began | 
to face forward instead of backward. 
Underwriters of the 1940's had at 
least simplitied the business to some | 
extent by consolidation of manuals, 
and development of comprehensive 
policies for general hability and auto 
mobile combined, In their increased 


pattern of education and communica- 
tion, underwriters had even begun 
to communicate with each other. 
This proved to be the foundation for 
the truer packages of the 1950's, 
such as the homeowners contracts. 
It was also the beginning of the real] ° * * setting out to see a client or a prospect, delivering a policy, 
growth of forums such as this cas-| @Mswering a call from an assured who has kad a loss. In other words, 
ualty conference you functioning in your professional capacity of Local Agent. Your 
Unfortunately, just about the time| three watchwords are Knowledge, Experience and Service. You 
that the effects of World War II.| are a first citizen of your community. As such, we salute you— 
and the confusion from the onset of} and invite vou to join our agency “family.” Why not write us. 
regulation were beginning to recede 
into history, along came the Korean 
police action, This again threw un- 
derwriters off balance. 1951 was a 


i Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
disastrous year, particularly for re- “In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 
insurance companies. The more re 
sourceful reinsurers had gotten out 


| itied their treatv rating. A 


itl 
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new 


publications 


Best's Aggregates and Averages— 
1959 Edition 
This is a statistical history of fire 
and casualty insurance covering all 
stock companies, and the mutual 
companies which write 75% of that 
Tables and graphs 
give an instant grasp of important 
trends the past fifty vears, 
showing the comparative position of 


class of business 
over 


the various companies with respect 
to premium volume, operating ex- 
penses, assets and habilities, under- 
writing results, experience by line, 
etc. Each 
measured against aggregate figures 
for the 


class of carrier. 


company's position 1s 


industry and for its own 

The data is organized in 
different groupings, determined first 
on a basis of the general classifica- 
and 
subdivided on a_ basis 


tion of business underwritten 
then further 
of plan of operation and  sponsor- 
This com 


parison not otherwise possible. The 


ship affords types of 


breakdown of company operating 
the wide 


ditference that exists in commissions 


expenses clearly shows 
to agents, advertising expenditures, 
rents, salaries, printing, stationery, 
pensions, ete. within a related group. 

The book, 95° of the figures in 
which are changed in each edition, 
isa working tool for insurance com- 
pany management, banks, agents and 


brokers and all those interested in 
insurance securities, as it is the only 
place where under one cover, there 
is given an authoritative, over-all 
statistical history of fire and casu- 
alty insurance operations. 


$15.00 per copy. Published by 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


The Management of Time by James 
T. MeCay 


This book goes beyond the super- 
ficial time saving techniques to set 
forth the practical method of over- 
coming time pressures today and 
preparing for the much greater time 
demands of the coming decade. 

Part 1 defines the meeting of time 
pressures. Part 2 deals with over- 
coming these pressures, Part 3 is 
devoted to skills for managing time 
and part 4 to a plan for development. 
It is claimed that following the prin- 
ciples spelled out in the book will 
eliminate once and for all the specter 
of time pressures and allow a person 
to experience the exhilaration of con- 
tinuing growth and expanding per- 
sonal effectiveness, 


178 pps; $3.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentu Ine 4 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Booth, Potter, Seal & Co. 
Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


1959 Best's Insurance Reports—Fire 
& Casualty Edition 

This reference book gives com- 
plete analyses of the financial con- 
dition and operations of the leading 
fire and casualty insurance compa- 
nies in the United States, plus a 
summary opinion or rating, and in 
addition, condensed data on fire and 
casualty insurance companies oper- 
ating in Canada. 

Each report contains a 
review of the company’s history, 
management, reputation, general un- 
derwriting practices and reinsurance 
arrangements. Many statistical ex- 
hibits are presented including five 
year financial and operating studies 
showing movements in distribution 


concise 


of assets and policvholders’ surplus, 
reserves, direct and new premium 
volume, underwriting ratios, invest 
ment gains, dividends and Federal 
taxes. 

The many changes in the insur- 
ance industry have brought about 
numerous revisions in the write up 
of company this latest 
edition, making all previous editions 
obsolete. The total of seventy com 


reports in 


panies have had their ratings in 
creased, sixty-seven companies have 
had them decreased and forty insur 
ance companies appear for the first 
time. 


2000 pps; published as part of 
Best's Service by the Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N.Y. 


The Insurance Almanac, 47th edition 


This is an annual reference book 
for the insurance industry. It in- 
cludes a directory of insurance com- 
panies, organizations, agents, bro- 
kers, actuaries, adjusters, consult- 
ants, groups, state insurance officials, 
journals, ete. The company section 
includes officers, coverages, and ter- 
ritory. Also included are new and 
retired companies, mergers, name 
changes, and resident 
agents’ laws, workmen's compensa- 


brokers’ 


tion officials, legislative sessions, in 


surance definitions, etc.; all com- 
pletely indexed, 

LUSS pps; $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing ( npany, 116 John 


Street, New Yor 
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If you’re looking for sound, 
all-around service...from a 
forward-thinking ‘‘Old Line 
The Camden Pure Asseciation Company”... write today! 


Camden 1, New Jersey 
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GLANTS 


from other Fields 


Is This One of Your Problems? 


CHARLES L. LAPP, Ph.D.* 
Professor of Marketing 
Washington University 


The Problem 
easy, 


etting new ideas is not 
but vet your business  pro- 


gresses and continues to serve the 
sell as conditions 
change and new ideas are found 
Very often, after 
getting new ideas, they can be easily 
put effect. 


often is getting ideas 


clients you only 


and inplemented 


into The problem too 


An Answer 


One answer, at least, to getting 
new ideas is to utilize the multiple 
brains of all your employes by 
periodically holding brainstorming 
sessions, Brainstorming as an idea- 
generating technic has been around 
for years but popularized only in 
the last four to five years. Interest 
brainstorming has been stimu- 
lated by Alex Osborn, an ad- 
vertising executive of the agency 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Os- 
born, where it has been used suc- 


cessfully since 1939. The idea of 


getting ideas by means of “con- 
trolled bull sessions’ intro- 
duced more formally in a_ book 


written by Mr. Osborn called “Ap- 
plied Imagination,” 
1953.** 


published in 


rainstorming is a tech- 
the interaction of 
thinking in order to pool collec- 
tively ideas to solve a problem. Ex- 


group 


nic to obtain 


ecutives and salesmen are always 


*Dr Lapp, professor of marketing, 
ton University, St. Louis, is the author of the 
books Successful Selling Strategies’ and 
Supervision of Outside Salesmen.””) The books 
are available from the Business Book Com- 


Washing 


panv, 7162 Pershing Avenue St. Louis 5, 
Missouri 

** This book is available from the publisher, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. 
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supposed to think. However, group 
ideation produces a greater num- 
ber of ideas where the objective is 
a number of ideas. 

A group brought together for a 
brainstorm session should be thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in the rules to 
follow. A part of the success of 
brainstorming comes about because 
of the rules and part because the 
participants at such sessions know 
what is expected of them (which 
might not always be the case, un- 
fortunately, at all and 
conferences ). 


meetings 


Osborn set forth the following 
simple rules which should be care- 
fully explained to participants by 
the brainstorm leader : 

1. Judicial judgment is ruled out. 
Criticism of ideas must be withheld 
until later. 

2. Free-wheeling is welcomed. 
The wilder the idea, the better. It 
is easier to tame down than to think 
up. 

3. Quantity is wanted. The 
greater the number of ideas, the 
more the likelihood of winners. 


4. Combination and improvement 
are sought. In addition to contribut- 
ing ideas of their own, participants 
should suggest how ideas of others 
can be turned into better ideas or 
how two or more ideas can be joined 
into still another idea. 


Informal Sessions 


Each brainstorming leader should 
put these guides in his own words, 
because a brainstorm session should 
Here is how 
one brainstorm leader interpreted 
the first rule judg- 
ment): “If you try to get hot and 
cold water out of j 


always be informal. 


(no judicial 


laucet 


the same 


at the same time, you can't turn on 
either cold enough criticism or hot 
enough ideas. So let's stick solely 


to ideas—let's cut out all criticism 
during this session.” 

Another leader suc- 
cessfully indoctrinated his group on 
the first rule by 


brainstorm 
saying: “Now dur 
ing this session we won't have any 
‘killer words,’ ‘killer 
‘killer sentences.’ 


phrases’ or 
Our purpose to- 
day is to stimulate ideas, not evalu 
ate them.” 

Another leader varied the rules 
to obtain participation by everyone 
and instituted the rule that anyone 
who did not participate would have 
to put a dollar in a “kitty” to be 
used for entertainment purposes. 
Also, this leader made a_ penalty 
of a dollar to be levied on those 
who used a killer phrase. 


Satisfactory Size 


Most proponents of brainstorm- 
ing agree that sessions will be most 
successful when at least eight and 
not more than 25 people are par- 


ticipating. Most executives who 
have used the brainstorm technic 
and experimented with different 


numbers feel that 12 to 15 usually 
have been most successful. 

Successful brainstorming sessions 
have been reported in which as many 
as 50 to 60 executives who have 
previously taken part in such ses- 
sions were the participants. (Pos- 
sibly you might find brainstorming 
an inter sting change ot pace for 
your next trade 
ing. ) 


association meet- 

The best seating arrangement is 
around a square, oblong or trian 
gular table. The worst for brain 
storming is the old-fashioned school 
room arrangement. The brainstorm 
leader front in full 
par 
ticipant should speak until recog 
nized by the leader, 
should not 


Should be in 
view of all participants. 


\ participant 
without being 
given recognition by the leader and 
should not be required to stand, as 


speak 


this slows down the chain reaction 


of ideas provoked by the brain 


storming technic 

The topic to be 
should be specific 
“How to Buy and 
tal Product” is 


brainstormed 
For example, 
Market a Den 
too broad. Limiting 
a session to buying and one to sell 
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ing would be more fruitful of ideas. 
The topic “How to Market a Prod- 
uct” will usually be far too broad 
Such narrow, specific subjects as: 


“How to Reduce Expenses,” “How 
to Improve the Product 
“How to Establish Better Rela- 
tionships with Dentists.” ““How to 
Increase the Size of Orders” and 
“How to Save Time” 
forth better and more 
ideas from participants. 


Line,” 


will bring 
pertinent 


Typically, vou find, after experi- 
menting, about how long ideas from 
any specific group will keep com- 
ing. With salesmen and employes, 
brainstorming sessions usually will 
be idea-producing for 15 to 20 
minutes for most subjects. 

After a simple, specific problem 
has been selected for a brainstorm 
session, prepare a short brief of the 
problem. In the brief, state the 
problem in simple terms and give 
any highlights that may have a bear- 
ing as background on the problem. 
Write out two or three simple sug- 
gestions which exemplify the type 
you want to get out of a brainstorm 
Send the brief to the 
participants a few days 
prior to the brainstorm session. 


selected 


The brainstorm session should be 
held not only under favorable physi- 


cal arrangements but also held at a 
time when the participants are 
“alive” and thinking. This ideal 
time may vary with different groups. 
However, it is always a good idea 
to have a brief break of about five 
minutes if a brainstorm session is 
to follow something else as part 
of a meeting. A brainstorm session 
thus offers a means by which change 
of pace can be provided in longer 
meetings and may be used to over- 
come low interest periods during a 
meeting which often occurs in the 
middle of the morning, middle of 
the afternoon or at the end of a 
meeting. 

The most common means of re- 
cording ideas is for the brainstorm 
leader to appoint someone to write 
them down as they are given. If 
a group reacts to ideas, it may be 
well to appoint two recorders 
each taking down every other idea. 
An alternative means of recording 
the ideas is by tape or wire recorder. 
However, many brainstorm experts 
feel that putting up the ideas where 
participants can see them is more 
stimulating 

Another variation in brainstorm- 
ing to stimulate ideas is to provide 
for competition. If you have equal 
numbers of men and women, put 


them against each other. Also, you 
may want to divide the group into 
two teams on some other basis. 

Another means of stimulating the 
group is to emphasize the time limi- 
tation and the minimum number of 
ideas the group should come up 
with, As still another variation, you 
might invite a few dentists to par- 
ticipate in the sessions. 


Does Brainstorming Work? 


Remember, a brainstorming ses 
sion is a means to get a quantity of 
ideas. The evaluation of the quality 
of the ideas comes after the session. 
The method has been tested against 
almost every conceivable method of 
generating ideas and every test has 
shown the superiority of brain 
Ideas are obtained more 
quickly and in 


storming. 
number. 
Brainstorming has another dis 


greater 


tinct advantage of providing for an 
upward flow of creative ideas with- 
out in the least committing man 
should be 
used, Then, too, brainstorming gets 
employes in the habit of thinking. 
It is one way to get across to sales 
men and other employes that they 
are not only being paid to work but 
also being paid to think. 


agement they will or 


fields: 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 


THE BUSY EXECUTIVE'S GUIDE . . . A complete statistical history 
of fire and casualty insurance, covering all stock companies and those 
mutuals writing 75% of all mutual business. Through tables and graphs 
it permits an instant grasp of trends over the past 50 years. Its format 


permits types of comparisons never before possible in the following 


1. Fire & Casualty Business 
2. Stock Companies 

3. Mutual Companies 

4. Lloyds & Reciprocals 


1959 EDITION OF 


AGGREGATES AND AVERAGES 


ORDER FROM: ALFRED M. BEST CO. INC. 
75 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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CARLETON S. TURNER OF THE TURNER AGENCY, INC... DETROIT, MICHIGAN, SAYS: 


“General gave US that someth me extra...” 


“-..to hold our good customers and to attract new 
prospects. After five years of selling old-line stock com- 
pany insurance, and finding increasing customer resist- 
ance, we signed with General of America. Our seven 
years experience with General has proved our decision 
was right and then some.” 


Carleton S$. Turner found “something extra” in Gen- 
eral’s progressive Homeowners Policies—broader cover- 


WRITE DEPT. 606, SEATTLE, 5 


age at low competitive cost. He liked General's fast, 
fair claims service that won his customers’ confidence. 
And, he discovered that General gives personal atten- 
tion to agency problems—a “something extra” that 
expresses our belief and faith in the American Agency 
System. 


If General sounds like your kind of company, write 
us today! 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Seattle, Division Offices: New York, Atlanta, St. Louis, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francis 


\\ . . 
+ Companion Companies: SAFECO Insurance Company of America 


money-saving auto insurance) and LiFECO Insurance Company of America 


Vancouver, Canada 
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QUESTION | 


The recent rise in unemployment 
which has paralleled the 
in production and consumption 
throughout the United States has 
focused attention, by the Adminis- 
tration, on several 


decline 


“counter-reces- 
Among the many 
proposals, the following have been 


sion” measures. 


suggested as especially etfective in 
offsetting present declines : 

1. “Reduce personal income and 
excise taxes,” 

2. “Increase the duration and weekly 
amount of state unemployment bene- 
fits,” 

3. “Engage in a wide variety of 
public works” (Highways, schools, 
reclamation projects, etc. ), 

4. “Expand expenditures for the 
total defense effort.” 

With respect to each of the above 
proposals indicate its probable effect, 
if any, on (a) unemployment, (b) 
production, and (c¢) consumption. 
Explain your line of reasoning in 
each case. 


Answer 


The reduction of 
personal income taxes and excise 
would tend to 
funds in the hands of taxpayers. 
These funds, in turn, would likely 
be spent, at least in part, for the 
purchase of new consumer goods. 


l. (a) (b) (e) 


taxes leave more 


Thus the increase in consumption 
would presumah 
duction 


lv induce more pro- 
I therefore, 
more employment. The reduction in 


of gon and, 


personal income taxes also might in- 
duce certain persons to produce 
risks 
since they be able to 
retain extra income 
they earn from these activities. 

2. (a) The increase in 
unemployment payments would pro- 
vide more funds to the 


consume is 


more or take more business 


would now 
more of any 
( b) (c) 


persons 
whose propensity to 
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questions answers 
CHARTERED PROPERTY CASUALTY UNDERWRITER 


PART III—GENERAL EDUCATION 


a choice. 


knowledge. 


DEANS NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the June 1958 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter examinations given by the Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Ine., has 
been prepared from the papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each composite answer and present it in 
condensed form. However, the content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions even though the candidate had 


It should also be mentioned that although these answers have 
been taken from meritorious papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired, Credit was given for the reasonableness of the answer 
and the evidence of intelligent application of a candidate's 


Candidates are cautioned not to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of direct preparation for the C.P.C.U. 
examinations. They may be useful as a guide to the type of 
questions asked and the content of answers desired by the In- 
stitute, but they cannot be a substitute for thorough study and 
mastery of the subject matter of the Institute’s curriculum. 


highest and would, therefore, result 
very quickly in increased consumer 
expenditures. Increased production 
and decreased unemployment would 
be the probable effects on a sus 
tained increase in consumption, 

3. (a) Public 
penditures by government 


(b) (ec) works ex 
create 
employment directly in the construc 
tion industry and indirectly in other 
sections of the economy. The gov- 
ernment funds received by contrac 
tors are paid 

(1) to workers, who spend a large 
part of their income on consumption ; 


(2) to suppliers of construction ma 
terials, who in turn will pay for the 
production of these materials unless 
they are already available in ware 
houses or stockpiles ; 

(3) to stockholders 
of the firms, 
turn will probably spend some of 
this income in consumption. There- 
fore, one wav or another a sizeable 
proportion of 


creditors and 


construction who in 


these government 


funds will be spent on consumption 
or investment goods and these ex 
penditures are likely to induce more 
production and more employment. 

4. (a) 


defense mav be considered. 


(b) (e) xpenditures for 


for the 
most part, as a form of public works 
expenditure The 


acquired for detense purposes, of 


type of goods 
course, will be different from ordi 
nary public works 
more 


There may be 
expenditures for personal 
services, food, clothing and other 
less durable items than in the case 
of public works expenditures. More 
over, some of the goods acquired 
may be shipped to other countries 
but the over-all effect of these ex 
penditures should be generally the 
same as that described in 3 above 


QUESTION II 


In January 1958, a labor leader 
proposed that automobile and farm 


the next 
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implement companies pay to. their 
employees one fourth of all profits 
(before taxes) in excess of 10% of 
net capital. 

(a) Can the functions of “‘profit 
and loss” in a free enterprise econ- 
omy be reconciled with the above 
proposal? Give specific reasons for 
your answer, 

(b)Suppose the above proposal 
were put into effect in most indus- 
tries that a distribution of 
profits were made annually. Other 
than the effect of de- 
creasing the income available to the 


and 
immediate 
corporation or its stockholders and 


at the the 
division is made, what long run ef- 


increasing wages time 


fects might this plan have on: 
1. consumption, 


? 


2. savings, 
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these terms are 


defined in economics ? 


3. investment, as 


Answer 


(a) Profits, to the economist, rep- 
resent that share of the income of 
an enterprise which is received by 
the enterpriser because of the risk 
he has assumed or because he has 
made innovations or because of his 
market power. Losses, on the other 
hand, are 
would represent payments by rather 


“negative” profits and 
than to the enterpriser. 

The labor leader might argue that 
the workers also assume a risk in 
production. Their risk is that the 
product will not be successful) or 
that the firm might fail. The labor 
official, then, might attempt to jus- 
tify a portion of the profits to be 
allocated to his laborers for the risk 
they assume. counter-argument 
to this point, however, might be that 
unemployment insurance is designed 
to offset at least partial'y this risk 
to workers whereas the enterpriser 
has no counterpart to protect him 
against the risk of losses in his busi- 
ness venture. 

This labor leader might also argue 
that so-called profits may include 
some income which is the result of 
wages being less than the marginal 
productivity of the workers 
the profits which are 
shared with the workers are in lieu 


and, 
therefore, 


of the wages they should have been 
paid, 

The point where the logic of the 
above argument would seem to fail, 
the 
which occasionally and sometimes 


however, is matter of losses 
frequently occur to the business en 
terpriser. In other words, it is one 
the 
profits” when they are forthcoming 
but quite another thing if labor is 
not prepared to pay its proportion 


thing to demand share of 


ate share of any losses which might 
In this 
proposal, no mention was made of 
the fact that labor would, if granted 
a share in profits, be prepared to 
participate as 
which the tirms might face 


result from the enterprise 


losses 
If the 


sharing of losses as well as profits 


well any 


would be acceptable to the labor 
leader, then the proposal might con 
ceivably be reconciled with the fune 


tions of profit and loss in a_ tree 


enterprise economy 


Hlowever, 1f 


profits are defined in a narrow sense 
as many economists still prefer to 
detine them, then the above proposal 
would not be consistent. In other 
words, if profit is defined as the 
return to innovators or to entrepre- 
neurs for the risk they assume, then 
no part of this return logically be- 
longs to labor. If, on the other hand, 
labor does not obtain its proper re- 
turn for its contribution to the pro- 
ductive process, then that is quite 
another matter. 

(b) 1, 2, and 3. The probable 
long run effect of this plan would 
be to increase consumption expendi- 
tures and since 
workers’ propensities to consume are 
generally higher than those of stock- 
holders. If the increase in consump- 
tion expenditures brought about an 
increase in national income, there 
would be further increases in both 
consumption and savings since we 


decrease savings 


assume the marginal propensity to 
consume will be less than “1.” (ice., 
we may logically assume a marginal 
propensity to consume of, say, 34 


which would give a marginal pro- 
pensity to save of 14). The increase 
in savings will automatically increase 
investment since, in the long run, 
savings will be equal to investment 
(1.e. any disequilibrium between sav- 
ings and investment will, through 
time, work toward a state of equilib 
rium). 

The profit sharing plan, on the 
other hand, might discourage invest 
ment if it reduced profits available 
to investors or even if it “suggested 
a reduction in future profits. If, for 
this decline in 
and if this decline more 
than offsets the rise in total con 
sumption, then income would fall 
Thus, whether the profit) sharing 
plan would 


reason, there is a 


investment, 


Income 
whether the total of cor 
sumption and 


raise or lower 


dey nds ol 


investinent expendi 


tures combined is increased or de 


creased 


QUESTION II! 


Phe launching of the earth satel- 
lites by ussians called the at 


tention of the rld to the scientific 


progress and, more generally, to the 
rapid rate of momic growth of 


the U 


(a) explain at | 


st three bast fac 
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tors which condition the growth ot 
any economy. 

(b) Explain how an economy may 
achieve significant economic growth, 
though not necessarily an increase in 
living standards, without permitting 
(1) freedom of consumer choice, 
and (2) freedom of occupational 
choice. 


Answer 


(a) There are at least four tunda- 
mental economic factors which con- 
dition the rate of economic growth 
of any country. First, there is the 
quantity and quality of human re- 
sources. The factor involves such 
things as the health, education, skills 
and attitudes of the population and 
all have an important effect on eco- 
nonuc progress. A second important 
factor is the natural resources which 
include such assets as forests, min- 
erals, soil and water power. The 
development of a country’s natural 
resources will have a great impact 
on its economic growth. A. third 
factor is the rate of capital forma- 
tion, ‘che creation of buildings, ma- 
chinery, tools and equipment all 
combine to provide an important 
ingredient in the total expansion of 
output. Capital formation requires 
saving by the population and the 
proper investment of the funds thus 
saved, Of course, imports of capital 
from other countries will also help 
in the process of capital formation. 
Finally, technological change and 
innovation is important in deter- 
mining the rate of economic growth. 
Some innovation will require the 
use of large quantities of capital 
equipment while other technological 
changes may result in the use of less 
capital than was required by older 
methods of production. The speed 
with which technological change is 
adopted in a country depends on 
many features. Among these fea- 
tures are the attitudes of business 
men, consumers and government 
towards saving, consumption and 
investment and towards the desira- 
bility of progress as well as_ the 
availability of capital goods. 

(b) (1) and (2) A country may 
regiment its economy and its people 
and operate under a rather com 
prehensive economic plan which al- 
lows little freedom of consumer or 
occupational choice. Such a plan 


could call for heavy investment at 
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another Berkshire feature 
created to make our service 
more valuable to you. 
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Here are extracts from some 
letters we have received: 
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taking care of my misfortune the way they did and getting 
me on my way to still enjoy a very nice trip to Canada and 
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“| would like to take this opportunity to commend your com- 
pany for the very prompt and satisfactory service rendered. 
Your representative deserves special recognition for his sin- 
cere advice and quick action.”** 
“My main objective in writing you is to advise that your 
agent visited me during the time I was convalescing from 
the accident and was very courteous and chivalrous.” * 
*Writer's name 
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AUTO PROGRAM 


THe NATIONAL Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion introduced their special private 
passenger automobile package pol- 


and 


icy and safe driver rating plan in 
lowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Penn- 
sylvania on September 1. The new 
package policy is a six-months pri- 
vate policy 
with single limit liability plus colli 
sion, other 
coverages which is estimated to pro- 
I5% to 20% 


passenger automobile 


comprehensive — and 


vide a saving of over 
the same coverage if bought separ- 
ately. 

Bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability protection for a single 
limit and coverage for medical ex 
penses will be available in any of the 
following five combinations : $25,000 
liability and $1,000) medical ex 
penses ; $50,000 and $2,000; $100, 
OOO and $3,000: $200,000 
$4,000; or $300,000 and 


Collision insurance will be available 


and 
$5,000. 


WANTED 
BROKERS and FINDERS 


Equity capital and development 
money, bank funds and second- 
ary financing are abundantly 
available through Chicago chan- 
nels if you know where and how 
to get it. 

Our own individual investors 
as well as financial institutions 
are prepared to consider requests 
for financing in many fields. 

We want to hear from real es- 
tate men, insurance men, ac- 
countants, attorneys and all 
others who are in a position to 
know the money needs of busi- 
ness and industry in their own 
state and particularly in their 
own locality. 

We want men who are able to 
originate good lendable applica- 
tions. We will merchandise the 
deal. 

If you are qualified, we are 
prepared to work with you on a 
mutually profitable arrange- 
ment, with 
mission and 


protection of com- 


discounts assured. 
Write for tnformatton on yvour 


letterhead. 


ASSOCIATED 
LOAN 
COUNSELLORS 


64 East Lake Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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with a $50 or a $100 deductible and 
comprehensive on a full coverage or 
$50 deductible basis 

Phe safe driver rating plan paral 
lels the plan introduced May 1 in 
California. 

Commissioner Palmer of Indiana 
has charged that some experimental 
automobile insurance rate plans 
filed in that state constitute “unfair 
discrimination.” «While he did not 
identify the filings, imsurance de- 
partment officials admitted they were 
similar in many respects to the plan 
introduced by the National Bureau 
the 
Underwriters 


of Casualty Underwriters and 
National Automobile 
Association in California and then 
Nebraska and 


commissioner 


Missouri, 
The 
labelled the plans completely unen- 


in lowa, 
Pennsylvania. 


forceable and unfair to many of the 
He stated he would 
not saddle the taxpayers with pro- 


state’s citizens. 


grams to help the companies deter- 
their His department 
estimates that hundreds of additional 
clerks would be required in the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles if this 
rating plan were adopted by all com 


mine rates, 


panies. 


CONSOLIDATION 
PROPOSED 


AT A SPECIAL meeting of the Inter- 
Regional Insurance Conference the 
membership approved a recommend 
ation that Inter-Regional physically 
consolidate with and assume all of 
the fire and allied lines advisory 
functions of the following organiza 
tions : Underwriters Asso 
ciation, South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association, Western 
\ssociation, Board of Fire Under 
writers of the Pacific, Reporting 
Form Service Office and Western 
Actuarial 


eastern 


Underwriters 


addition, it 
was the expressed intention of the 
membership of 


Bureau. In 


Inter-Regional — to 
consider a consolidation with Multi 
Peril Conference at an 
appropriate time. It 1s contemplated 
that Inter-Regional will retain all 
the and allied and 
form advisory functions of the sev- 


Insurance 


fire lines rate 
eral bodies and that as promptly as 
possible other functions will be trans 
ferred to appropriate organizations. 
It is also intended that regional ad- 
Visory committees will be appointed 
to provide various viewpoints 


FORAND BILL TESTIMONY 
THE NATIONAL Association of Lite 
Underwriters has opposed the For 
and Bill, which would provide medi 
cal care benefits for the aged through 
Social Security. Albert C. Adams, 
chairman of the N.A.L.U. Commit- 
tee on Social Security, said that the 
proposed legislation overlooked the 
advances made by voluntary insur 
ance in recent years and said that 
the bill, if passed, would “destroy the 
voluntary private system that made 
it all possible” and instead impose 
a “very costly compulsory program 
of benefits.” 

At hearings conducted by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
J. Faulkner, president of the 
Woodmen Accident and Life Com 
pany, spoke in opposition to the 
bills on behalf of the American Life 
Convention, the Health Insurance 
Association of America and the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and 
spokesmen for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and_ the 
Dental Association also 
opposed the bill. It was favored by 
labor spokesmen, the National As 
sociation of Social Workers, the 
American Nurse's Association and 
the American Public Welfare Asso 
ciation, 


American 


No action is expected on 
the Inll at this session. 


STATE INSURANCE CODES 
CERTAIN MISCONCEPTIONS concern 
ing the new Florida insurance code 
caused by misleading publicity have 
been corrected by Commissioner 

lle that the maim 
provisions of the new law do not 
become etfective until October 1 and 
that) only minor administrative 
already effective. Also 


Larson notes 


changes ar 
that he code empowers the 
Commissioner to 


while 
conduct public 
hearings on rate filings, they are not 
mandatory 

Phe 


TEVIS¢ 


twelve commission to 


man 
odity the Maryland 
Insurance laws has started to func 
tion. It is to report on its work to 
t islative Couneil on June 1, 
1961 and to the 1962 session of the 
(general Assem) 


and re 


1 
l 
} 
i 
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The 
Legal 


Spotlight 


An informal discussion on the Study of 
the American Jury by Professor Harry 


Kalven, Jr., and Professor Hans Zeisel 
of the University of Chicago Law School, 
presented at the annual Mutual Insurance 
Claims Conference. 


Kalven: We at the University of 
Chicago have been engaged on a 
long-term study of the jury system 
in America, which has been charac- 
terized, | think, by two somewhat 
novel features in legal 
First, 
it has been a genuinely inter-disei- 
plinary study. We have used not 
only lawyers, but also social scien- 
tists, statisticians, and so forth. We 
have brought together a pool ot 
varied talent in addition to the legal 
talent, and 


terms of 
education and legal research. 


we have worked as a 
kind of team or partnership between 
law and social science. It has been 
serious effort, and I think 


an interesting and successful one. 


a very 


Second, unlike a great deal of law 
school research, our work has been 
almost entirely out of the library 
and in the field. 
interested in reading books putting 
together new what 
people have said about the jury, but 
interested rather in going out into the 
field to find out what we could about 
the way in fact it was operating 
today. We are finally over the hill 
of what seems to have been a long 


We have not been 


anthol ot 


climb to us at times. We are going 
the results of the 
ave been doing in six or 
the next two 
They will be published 


to be publis! ing 


work we | 


seven volumes over 


vears or so 
by Little, Brown and Company, and 
1 think several of them will be of 
real interest to people in the insur 
ance mdustry. Phas is an 


appropri 
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Liability Verdicts 


ate time to express our thanks to 
consider 
able help they have given us at vari- 


the industry tor the very 


ous points in making data available, 
and permitting us to conduct some 
research operations on them, 

The first book is going to be a 
study of court rather 


We 


got into it through the jury system 


congestion, 


than of the jury system as such 


It will be out within the next month, 
and you all have a stake and inter- 
est in the problem, because some 
the insurance 
comes a Whipping boy in discussions 
of the 
think 
and useful things to say, particularly 
about 


times business be 


court congestion problem. 


we have some interesting 
settlement pressures, which 
may even exonerate you trom part 
of the public blame for the conges 


tion 


Four Items 


We are going to tell you about 
four specific items of 
First about the rather 
question of whether, in 
are 


research. 
interesting 
fact, you 
paving the plaintiff's counsel 
fees as part of the damages in the 
ordinary personal injury case. Sec- 


ond, about a stud we have been 


making on what difference it would 


make whether vou had contributory 


or comparative negligence is. the 
rule of law ina person il injurv case 
Mr. Zeisel then will take over and 
discuss our study ot the ditferences 


veradicts 


between ind jury 


the same case, particularly im the 
civil case What ifference that 
is, it would make whether judges 
alwavs decided those cases or juries 


How differ 
\nd 


wavs decided them 


ently cdo thi rea 


Wit 


he wall discuss also a point | know 
vou 
the 


are enormously interested in, 


phenomenon of claims con- 
sclousness 

I take it you are reasonably famil 
lar with the legal rule that, 
as a matter of law, the plaintiff ts 


not entitled to his lawver’s 


baste 


fees as 
damages in successful personal 
myury It is hard to find a rule 
that 1s anv clearer than this 


You can have a considerable 


sult 
of law 
one, 
controversy as to policy about this, 
but the rule is exceedingly clear and 
unquestioned. 


Awarding Fees 


There is another feature with 
which you may not be quite so 
familiar—that it is the practice 
never to tell the jurv the rule 
Jurors are not specifically told they 
are not to award fees They are 
simply not told that they can. I sup 
pose the argument has been that 


if vou tell them what they are to 
give damages for, fees not being 
included, vou have not authorized 
them to award the fees. And that, 
in legal logic, seems to take care 
of that. 

Probably it also is true there has 
heen a sneaking suspicion that if 
vou told them not to award fees it 
mught-in the classic example of 


children’s behavior them 
of the tee problem, and then some 


of them 


remind 


would award fees they 
otherwise might not have awarded. 
We don't tell the not to do 
things. We simply tell them what 


can do 


yury 


In any event, there is 


the rule, and the question is: do 
part of the damages vou are paying 
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today, or paying claims on today, 
represent in fact a payment of the 
plaintiff's counsel fees, because of 
the jury’s reaction. Is the award, 
in effect, 20% higher, or one-third 
the law 
may be the jury has decided that the 
losing party ought to pay the win- 
ning party’s counsel fees in litiga- 


higher, because whatever 


tion of this sort? 
Let's begin with an anecdote I 


heard at a Bar meeting recently 


UNINTERRUPTED 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE 


which I think indicates the wide- 
spread feeling of the Bar. In this 
story the lawyer reports a jury de- 
liberation that was overheard, in 
which the jury in a personal injury 
case first set the amount of the 
lawyer's fee. The first thing they 
talked about was: “How much 
should the lawyer get in this case?” 
After talking back and forth about 
that for a little while, they agreed 
ona figure and then multiplied that 
by three to get the plaintiff's dam- 
ages. This is told as a true story, 
although I doubt it. 

Here's the way the picture looks 
from our side of the fence. We do 
know, from both jury interviewing 
and from some experimental jury 
work we have done, that the jury 
does talk about the lawyer's fee 
with some frequency in the delibera- 
tions. Secondly we know that, by 
and Jarge, they know about the 
contiggent fee phenomenon, and 
have some idea about the height of 
the fees. They know more about the 
fact that the plaintiff will have to 
pay a fee, and that it will be some 
percentage of his award, than they 
usually do about the height of the 
percentage. Sometimes they are 
amazed to find out how high the 
percentage is, but the one-third fig- 
ure is the one most frequently men- 
tioned by the jury. 


Discuss Fees 


They truly see no impropriety, as 
far as we can tell, in discussing 
they are not aware that there 
is anv rule against awarding them; 
they don’t see anything improper 
about talking about them, and as a 
matter of common sense, they re- 


pees 


gard the fee as almost analogous 
to medical expense. In other words, 
this is another expense caused by 
the defendant’s conduct. In order 
for the plaintiff to be made whole, 
he really needs to recover not only 
his doctor’s bills but his lawver’s 
hills if he is going to come out as 
well off as he was before. Therefore, 
logically, it looks as though the fee 
is a verv sensible thing to add. So 
looking at just that much evidence, 
everything points in the direction of 
the fee simply being added by the 
jury. 

On the other hand we have three 
or four clues that 


suggest to us 


quite strongly that the matter is by 
no means that simple, and that the 
more probable answer is the op- 
posite. That is, that only to the 
most minor degree is the jury prob- 
ably really increasing awards by 
the amount of the fees. We have 
noticed in property damage claim 
cases, where there is no personal 
injury item involved and where the 
damages are more fixed, the jury 
never talks about the fees. Appar- 
ently that would involve conspicu- 
ously adding the fee on, and they 
do not do that. . 


Adding of the Fee 


Second, we have not yet seen a 
jury which, after finishing its de- 
liberations and deciding how much 
the plaintiff was to get, then cold- 
bloodedly added one-third or one- 
fourth to that and reported that 
back as the amount of damages. 
In other words we do not find col- 
lective action at the end—the logical 
adding of the fee—as they might if 
they were ordered by an opposite 
rule of law to award it. 

Finally from the way the fee 
moves in and out of jury discussion 
we have a very strong impression 
that it functions simply as an argu- 
ment on the part of individual jurors 
when really they have a kind of 
number in mind that seems to them 
to be an appropriate sum for a case 
of this sort. They may use the fees 
as one way of explaining how they 
get to their number. It is a good 
argument to make to someone else. 
But if you took the fee argument 
away they would have some other 
argument, such as the amount of 
pain and suffering. Something else 
would be introduced to get them 
hack to the number they feel is cor- 
rect. The fee is a kind of token 
argument here rather than a serious 
additive item, 

We have one most. illuminating 
example from) one experimental de 
liberation that we have been able to 
look at in great detail. this 
case the jury was split after having 
deliberated for quite a while. They 
split about 10 to 2. The 
was the spokesman for the majority 


foreman 


group that was 
about $35,000 
bring up the } 
around 


ivoring a verdict of 
ind they tried to 
er two who were 
The foreman orig- 
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inally had announced a formula for 
damages that very clearly did not 
include fees. He had the proper 
legal rule in mind, he had _ stated 
it, he had brought ten of the jurors 
around to his position, but he could 
not get the other two to agree. No 
one had mentioned fees up to this 
point in the deliberations. Finally 
someone turned to one of the two 
holdout jurors and said: “Look! 
You are not considering lawyer's 
fees; you are not considering the 
fact that the plaintiff is going to 
have to pay this fee out of her own 
pocket afterward. Don't you think 
you ought to add something to your 
$25,000 figures in view of that?” 

And the dissenter said: “That's 
a wonderful point. I never thought 
of that. You are absolutely right,” 
and he quickly came up to the 
$35,000 figure in direct response to 
the fees. At which point a very 
logical juror said to the foreman 
and the majority: “We never have 
included the fees in our $35,000 
verdict either. Shouldn’t we add 
something to ours now, by the same 
token, in the interest of equity?” 
But the majority quickly squelched 
him, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict for $35,000. 


Opens Door 


One could go on endlessly, even 
with this one example. We find it 
interesting, not only because of the 
formal rule that it deals with, but 
because of the little door it opens 
into the way the jury operates. This 
is such an interesting example of 
how the group process functions as 
a very important characteristic of 
the jury. They probably don’t agree 
on any more points than they have 
to, but they can arrive at the same 
amount for a variety of very differ- 
ent reasons. And as long as they 
agree in the final conclusion, the 
premises do not matter so much. 
One juror wants to award lawyer's 
fees, and does not think there is any 
pain and suffering involved in this 
case. Another juror thinks there 
is considerable pain and_ suffering 
involved, but that the plaintiff ought 
to take care of his own attorney's 
fees, and so forth. 

Finally, at least from the point 
of view of the law teacher, it is 
again an example, I think, of the 
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way in which the legal system likes 
to leave difficult policy questions to 
the jury. What to do about the fees 
issue 1S a very ditticult problem. 
The contingent fee is very much in 
this picture, and it is awkward to 
change that rule. On the other hand 
we are all a little sensitive to the 
fact that it is curious the plaintiff 
should have to pay so much out of 
his pocket in order to get redress 
at all. We don't like the rule, yet 
Appar- 


we don’t want to change it. 


ently the ideal thing, when we have 
a rule dilemma like that, is to leave 
the rule to the jury, to hope they 
won't follow it completely and on 
the other hand that they won't ob- 
literate it too much. We really are 
using the jury as a cushion for our 
own perplexity about the rule. 

[ should like to summarize 
one big point I wanted to 
about contributory negligence and 
negligence. This 1s 
experimental 


the 


make 


comparative 
from our 
jury studies, and struck me as quite 
surprising. If you will accept my 


elaborate 
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conclusions without inquiry at the 
we them, 
we find that somewhat against the 
popular assumptions the jury does 
pay attention to the contributory 
negligence rule. You get a real dif- 
ference in the number of defendant 
verdicts depending on whether the 
rule is in not. Qn the 
other hand, and I think somewhat 
surprisingly, the award level differs 
when the jury is operating explicitly 
under comparative negligence, or 
when it is operating under contrib- 
utory 
theless 


moment as to how got 


fc ree or 


negligence and never- 
found that there was not 
negligence on the part of the plain- 
tiff, and has been willing to give 
an award, 

In the experimental case in which 
we were particularly studying this, 
the figures are roughly like this: 
in an appreciably higher number of 
instances the plaintiff wins under 
comparative negligence than he does 
under contributory negligence. On 
the other hand, he wins some of the 
time even under contributory negli- 
gence. When you take the next step, 
and look at the plaintiff's verdicts 
under contributory negligence as 
against those under comparative, 
the result is that they were larger 
in the ratio of about three to two. 
The plaintiff will recover more, if 
he recovers, when contributory neg- 
ligence is the rule than he will re 
when he under 
comparative negligence. 


covel recovers 


About the Same Result 


Now let me put that into the 
one set of terms that | think might 
be the most interesting to you. The 
Would it cost you any 
more over-all under one system or 
the other, whatever differences 
there may be in the incidence of the 
results as far as individual plain- 
titfs go? And if we can take our 
own results in this one case as be- 
ing the approximate ratios the 
answer is, paradoxically, NO. You 


come 


question is: 


out im about the same place 


as far as we You would 


pay 


can 
uintitts 
gligence system and 


more less under a 
comparative 
you would p 


under ¢ 


fewer plaintiffs more 


ributory negligence 


system. And it just so happens that 
the way the unbers worked out, 
these ratios t about offset each 
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other. So it may well turn out that 
when you have a chance to look at 
the serious presentation of what I 
am saying here very hastily that 
from your point of view—whatever 
the argument may be otherwise 
about the merits of these systems 
and about the merits from the point 
of view of the individual plaintiffs 
there is an advantage and a disad- 
vantage to either rule, such that they 
may just about cancel each other. 
It may almost be a matter of in- 
difference to you financially as to 
which rule is used. I leave vou with 
that tantalizing conclusion, which 
I have not. sufficiently supported 
here by the line of reasoning that 
is behind it. 

Zeisel: First going re 
port on that part of our study which 
deals with finding out what differ- 
ence if any there is between how 
juries decide a case and how the 
judge would have decided the same 
case, had he sat without a jury in 
a bench trial. 


Research Device 


To take merely the statistics on 
bench trials and jury trials would 
not do, because the cases which go 
before a jury are different from 
the cases in which a jury is waived 
So we had to turn to a research de 
vice which would give us the answer 
for the identical cases. What we 
did was to ask judges presiding over 
jury trials in all kinds of courts, 
Federal state, all over the 
country, for a period of two vears, 
to fill out a questionnaire for every 
jury trial they presided over. In 
addition to many questions about 
the nature of the case, we asked 
them how they would have decided 
this particular case had they tried 
it without a jury. So we know for 
every jury trial the actual jury 
verdict, and what the judge would 
have done with the case had he sat 
without the jury. We have these 
data for criminal and for civil cases. 
Among the civil cases about 70% 
are personal injurv cases, and I 
shall give you some findings in this 
field of vour particular concern, 

First, the over-all results. Draw 
a square divided into four smaller 
squares. Write in the upper left 
hand corner the number ‘50,” to 
indicate that in 50% of all personal 
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injury trials, judge and jury agree 
on a verdict for the plaintiff. Write 
in the lower right hand corner the 
figure “29,” to indicate that in 29% 
of all cases the judge and the jury 
agree on a verdict for the defend- 
ant. Thus in 79% of cases the judge 
and jury agree. That is something 
of a magic figure because we found 
that all across the board, both in 
civil 80% is 


about the amount of agreement. be- 


and criminal 


Cases, 


INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


tween judge and jury on the ques- 
tion of liability or guilt. 

There now remain 21% of the 
cases, those in which judge and jury 
disagree on liability, and interest- 
ingly enough these split rather 
evenly. Write in the lower left hand 
corner the figure “11,” to indicate 
the number of cases in which the 
jury found for the plaintiff and 
the judge would have found for the 
defendant. Write in the upper right 
hand corner, the last square, the 
figure “10,” to indicate the per- 
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centage of cases in which the jury 
did in fact find for the defendant, 
but the judge would have found 
for the plaintiff. The four squares 
add up to 100%. 

Aside from this 80° agreement, 
several other interesting aspects de- 
serve attention. If you add up the 
“10” and the “29” it gives vou 39% 
as the percentage of personal in- 
jury cases in which the jury finds 
for the defendant. In our experi- 
ence, the practitioners are occasion- 
ally surprised by this figure, because 
it contradicts those who claim that 
juries are apt to compromise claims. 
Here is proof that in close to 40% 
of all cases the juries find for the 
defendant. It is of equal interest 
to note that if the judges had de- 
cided these cases, the percentage 
would have been about the same; 
for the judges it would have been 
“11” and “29,” or 40% of all cases. 
The legend that juries, unlike 
judges, compromise is clearly dis- 
proved, 

But this over-all average for all 
trials does not tell the whole story. 
Not all types of trials are as evenly 
halanced. If we divide the defend- 
ants into groups, according to 
whether the defendant is an individ- 
ual person, a corporation or com- 
mon carrier, or a governmental unit, 
then the disagreement picture be- 
tween judge and jury changes some- 
what. The over-all amount of dis- 
agreement remains about 20%. If 
the defendant is an individual, in 
10° of the cases the jury will find 
for the defendant and the judge 
would have found for the plaintiff; 
9° of the cases it was the 
other way around. 

But if the defendant is a common 
carrier the percentages will be 8° 
to 13% ; the jury will be more likely 
to find for the plaintiff than the 
judge. And if the defendant is a 
governmental agency, a state or a 
city, the respective figures will be 
3% to 16%. In only 3¢% of the 
cases will the jury find for the 
defendant when the judge would 
have found for the plaintiff, but in 
16° of the 
for the pla 
would have f 


and tn 


cases the jury will find 
ntiff when the judge 
und for the defendant 

‘tep further, here are 
some figures on the the 
award in case there is a finding for 
the plaintiff. |f the defendant is an 


Going on 


size of 
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individual, taking the awards made 
in all these cases, the judge gave 
altogether 8° less than the jury 
did. If the defendant is a corpora- 
tion, the judge gave about 22% 
less than the jury gave. If the 
defendant is a common carrier, the 
judge gives 39% less than the jury. 
And if it is a governmental agency, 
the judge gives 15% 
jury. 


less than the 


An Interesting Point 


When the defendant is a govern- 
mental agency an interesting point 
arises. If you look only at the cases 
where judge and jury agree on a 
finding, and where the defendant is 
a governmental agency, the judges 
strangely enough give higher awards 
than the juries. But the juries will 
find much more often in these cases 
for the plaintiff. One of the possible 
explanations for this reversal is that 
the jury, if a governmental agency 
is the defendant, has something like 
Social Security payments in mind 
—everybody should get something, 
but it should be a relatively low 
amount. 

If you take all the money the 
juries awarded in the roughly 1,600 
cases we studied, and compare it 
with the money the judges would 
have awarded, the judges would 
have awarded about 20% less. This 
is the figure which the insurance 
companies could save if juries in 
personal injury cases were abolished. 

On the surface this behavior 
would indicate that juries do what 
is popularly called “soaking the 
rich.” But things are not quite that 
simple. If you talk to jurors you 
find their attitude is a bit more 
thoughtful. It goes like this: the 
juror will tell you that, after all, 
these have some element ot 
them. Otherwise 
wouldn't go to the jury. So 
there is always the chance of the 


Cases 
uncertainty in 
they 


jury's coming to an erroneous ver- 
dict. Although the rule which a 
juror is given on the preponderance 
of evidence sounds clear enough, 
the juror knows that he is not all- 
The not 
always complete, and so he might 
And it seems that what moves 
more generous toward 
the plaintiff than the judges is the 
feeling that if he erred, he would 


knowing evidence is 


err. 
him to be 
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rather err in favor of a poor plain- 
tiff and against the rich defendant 
than the other way around. The 
thought that the plaintiff really de- 
served an award and didn't get it 
is more disturbing than the 
error, that the detendant 
pay for something for which he 1s 


other 
has to 


not responsible. This second error 


is never a personal catastrophe. 
You must admit, even if it is not the 
correct and even if it is 


not the solution which you might 


solution 


desire, there 1s at least more thought 


in such a pattern than the simple 
formula of “soaking the rich.” It 
is a conscientious attitude which is 
not easily disposed of. 

Now in our study we have gone 
into so many things that there 1s 
not even time to enumerate them 
| want to talk about this problem of 
“claims which 
We got 
into it by our study of court delay, 
because among the many possibili 
ties which might reduce the work- 


consciouness,”’ you 


discussed here yesterday. 


ntinued n tha next paae) 
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load of the there is the 
possibility of reducing the number 
that 
come into the courts but are without 


courts 


of claims, especially claims 
merit. 

As you know better than we do, 
it is widely held that there is such 
a thing as “claims consciousness,” 
meaning that some groups of peo- 
ple or some communities will make 
out of a certain factual acci- 
real or 


more 
dent, alleged, than other 
groups or communities. We found 


that although this belief was held 


very strongly, especially in  insur- 
ance circles, there was never any 
real proof that this is so. But I 
think we have discovered now proot 
of this phenomenon. Let me tell 
you how we went about it. 

" We looked first at the statistics 
of personal injury claims per 100 
insured These figures vary 
enormously. New York City has 
8.3 claims per vear per 100 insured 
In Detroit, the city of auto- 
mobiles, the figure is 1.8 per 100 
insured cars. That is a very great 
difference, but it does not yet prove 
anything. Obviously, if there hap- 


cats. 


cars. 


“There are no 


extract) some 


BALTIMORE 


circumstances, 
unfortunate, that clever people do not 
advantage 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


When his agency's most important class became unprofitable 


to the companies in his office, he carried on active selling 
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however 


from them.” 


NEW YORK 


pen to be more accidents in New 
York City than in Detroit, it is not 
claims consciousness—that is, some 
mental process which differentiates 
greedy New Yorkers from less 
greedy Detroiters—that explains 
the difference. So the first thing to 
do is to relate the frequency of 
claims per car to frequency of re- 
ported accidents. 

This is no infallible way of doing 
it. Certain states requires reporting 
of accidents, and although it is not 
a legal requirement for making a 
claim, it is smart to report an acci- 
dent if you intend to make a claim 
afterward. Hence the accident re- 
port figure might already be affected 
by the degree of “claims concious- 
ness.” But if one disregards this 
possibility, then one still finds con- 
siderable differences even after this 
correction is made. For instance 
two cities—Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D. C.—have the same fre- 
quency of accidents, 2.1 per 100 
insured cars. Yet Philadelphia has 
a claim frequency of 6.0 per 100 cars 
against Washington's 2.2 claim fre- 
quency. Here, then, you begin to 
wonder why the difference arises. 


Store Accident Claims 


(ur next step was to reason that 
if there were such a phenomenon 
as “claims consciousness” there was 
no reason why it should he limited 
to personal injury claims from auto- 
mobile accidents. Personal injuries 
can arise in all kinds of fields. So 
we obtained data on the frequency 
of claims in accidents per 
kind of insurance standard, 
such as 100,000 square feet of space 


store 
some 


or $100,000 in sales. If we compare 
the frequency of bodily injury claims 
from automobile accidents with the 
relative frequency of such claims from 
store accidents, we find that the 
communities which have a 
high rate of automobile injury claims 


same 


also have a high level of claims per 
store unit. It is hard to think of a 
technical reason why a city which has 
more automobile accidents per 100 
cars should also have more accidents 
per square foot of store area or per 
$100,000 of merchandise sold. One 
could argue tl the store is empty 
half the time, and that is why they 
have the few sccidents. but if. the 
comparison is put ona dollar basis, 
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then these dollars are a very good 
index of the frequency of exposure. 
So there was a first indication that 
communities differ indeed as to the 
degree to which they will raise 
claims against insurance companies, 

But the final clincher came from 
a rather interesting statistic that 
we owe to one of the major insur- 
ance companies. Apparently there 
are a great number of claims in the 
automobile field which start as prop 
erty damage claims, but as time goes 
on a personal injury claim ts added. 
We labeled these 
claims.” 


“second thought 


You recall we compared the fre 
quency of claims per automobile 
with reported accidents and found 
that in some cities, like Philadelphia, 
the claim ratio to reported accidents 
is greater than in other cities such 
as Detroit. If we then compare 
this residual to the frequency of 
“second thought claims” we find 
that extremely high 
correlation between the two. Cities 
which make more claims per acci- 
dent are also the cities which have 
more “second thought claims” 
accident. 


there is an 


per 
You will admit this comes 
very close to proving that there is 
such a phenomenon as “claims con- 
sciousness.” 

Of course we do not yet know 
what claims 


consists of. 


consciousness really 
It might range all the 
way from fraud on the one hand 
to the rather legitimate decision of 
not raising a claim if the defendant 
is not insured, or raising it only if 
he is insured. 

the more interesting 
sources of this material is the prod- 
ucts liability field. To a great extent 
these people are self-insured, but 
the bottlers of soft drinks have 
data which we hope to look into in 
the not too far distant future. For 
instance, one of the things they told 
us is that their claims curve for all 
kinds of mishaps runs exactly op- 
posite to the business cycle. When 
When 


down. 


One of 


times are bad claims go up. 


times are good claims go 


This is one interesting clue. 


Cloims Epidemics 


The other clue is that there are 
such things as claims epidemics. 
There is a southern city, for in- 
stance, in which apparently partly 
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through newspapers partly 
through word of mouth word got 
around that some people had ob- 
tained some money from the bottler 
personal claims 


Since the bottler 1s 


based on injury 
always in the 
difficult delemma of whether to pay 
and thereby make it known that he 
did pay, or not to pay and thereby 
risking that the 


Cant 


will go to 
trial and thence to the newspapers, 
it raises questions of policy. 

Onestion: It that 
tendency toward soft- 


was indicated 
there is some 
ness of the heart toward 
tiff who 


torney’s fees to 


the plain- 


has to pay his 


own at- 


obtain redress. Is 


there any indication of an equal 
softening of the heart toward the 
defendant who has to 


attorney's charges ? 


pay his 


Kalven: This is really one of 


difficulties the legal system has 


the 
The 
jury almost never looks at it from 
this standpoint. If the winner on 
the plaintiff's side is going to be 
entitled to his fee, 
should 

shouldn't 
fendant’s 


then if 
other way 
the de- 
entitled to his 
should raise that 


they 
decide the 
the 
side he 


winner on 


If the jury 
argument, ot 
pra tical 


fee? 
there is no 


With 


course, 
way of doing it. 
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the system set up the way it is right 
now, there is nothing the jury could 
do, after deciding in favor of the 
defendant, to give There 
is no verdict form that would per- 
mit them to award an amount 
against the plaintiff in addition to 
deciding the wainst him. In 
theorizing about the problem, 


him fees. 


case 
when 
people think seriously about whether 
the over-all rule 
one of the 
is to 


should be changed, 

stumbling blocks 
what to do with the 
winning defendant. It is rather easy 
handle the plaintiff's 
but it is much more awkward 
to handle the defendant's side. As 
Mr. Zeisel might tell us, the Euro- 
pean Continental system has a much 
different approach to this. We have 
had many arguments about 
the merits of the American system, 
lets the 
fees fall on each party. The Con- 
tinental system, and also the Eng- 
lish system, both include the fee in 
the litigation to 


yreat 
decide 


to see and 


side, 


long 
which at least theoretically 


and 
also provide some way of disciplin- 


some degree, 


ing the filing of really phony suits 
by making the party pay the penalty 
of fees. 

Zeisel: The basic principle of the 
Austrian system is that the winning 
party obtains complete redress, in- 
cluding his own lawyer's fees. If 
the plaintiff loses he must pay the 
defendant’s lawyer’s fee as a mat- 
ter of court verdict. And vice versa, 
if the plaintiff wins, the defendant 
has to pay the damages plus law- 
yer’s fees. The cost penalty for a 
disallowed claim operates as a de- 
terrent to litigation. Here, of 
course, sometimes the lawyer will 
take a case on a contingent fee basis, 
which means the risk of not win- 
ning is really financially mintyal. 
Under the Continental system: the 
plaintiff always runs the risk of 
being held responsible for the costs. 
The basic problem therefore is: 


should court litigation be com- 
pletely free as in America, or 


should it be merely a service where 
the lawyer's now should be 
considered really part of the litiga- 
tion? I think one can argue for 
either system. Personally I like the 


tees 


Continental system, but that may 
be only because | have been brought 
up under it. 


Kalven: That is an_ interesting 
question. It may be of real interest 


to you because it is such a big fac- 
tor. That is, if this is in one sense 
one-third of the total amount that 
is involved, whether you are paying 
it or whether the plaintiff is paying 
it is a hard question to estimate. 
Our current guess would be that 
the plaintiff is paying a good deal 
more of that than you are. But the 
one defense for the American sys- 
tem is the contingent fee itself. 
Despite all the talk about “ambu- 
lance chasing” and everything else, 
there is one great point to be made 
on behalf of the contingent fee. It 
is a form of low-cost legal service 
that is impressive. It means that 
you provide, by the curious growth 
of this institution, a method by 
which anybody, regardless of the 
amount of money he really has at 
the time he is injured, can get first- 
class legal service. I don’t think 
you can check that off completely. 
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It seems in many ways a real plus 
for the institution. 

I think another reason we are so 
slow to change that the 
Bar probably has a very healthy 
skepticism about the price control 
of fees that would come in, along 
with the court control of fees and 
the awarding of them as part of the 
damages. | think the real resistance 
in the end would from the 
Bar. If the going to 
have that control over the 
fee, it almost would have to decide 
when it was reasonable 
it was not. 

The other fear to which voice 
is given in America all the time is 
that this would interfere with the 
normal flow of litigation. There is 
too much threat of imbalance. It 
makes the wealthy able to litigate 
or to endure the prospect of litiga- 
tion, whereas the not-so-wealthy 
could not risk it. Even if they had 
a fairly good claim, if they should 
lose it would be a disaster. Ameri- 
cans are fond of reflecting on the 
experience of Harold Laski, the 
English Laborite, during the famous 
election ten vears ago. He 
got involved in a defamation case 


here is 


come 
court 
much 


Was 


and when 


or so 


as a result of the 
In effect he 
where he 
defamation. 
involved a 


campaign itself 
was put in a position 
really had to sue for 
He sued and lost. This 
famous English paper 
which was represented by one of 
the most distinguished of all 
lish attorneys, and the amount that 
against Laski in lawver’s 
fees for having lost this defamation 
something like $60,000. 
To put that much of a threat in the 
way of litig 


Eng 
was levied 
case was 
ration 


pause. It is a 
question. 


gives you some 


very perplexing 
Ouestion: Your argument is that 
the plaintiff should be entitled to 
employ an attorney at a reasonable 
cost because of the 
Doesn't that 
to medical 


Kalven: 1 think it 
something to it. The 
think would be 


gree of 


contingent fee. 
argument 
testimony ? 


also 


apply 
might have 
difference I 
in terms of the de- 
involvement in the 
don’t know 
asking from 


two 
cases. I what 
vou are 


mean 


exactly 
him. If 
testimony, and not 


you 
medical 
service. 

Ouestion: 1 am talking about medi 
cal testimony. 


automobiles, 
combination policies are available. 


Whether on homes, 
easy to write 


MARK 


‘alendar to write Norfolk and Dedham 
representation 


in your com- 
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Kalven: You mean simply the hav 
ing of a witness, as opposed to 
paving your doctor's bills 


to me 


It seems 
you are not commanding 
comparable services at all. The 
problem of getting legal 
representation in a complicated case 
if you happen not to have money 

as with most 


SCT ous 


who would be 
injured-— would involve such a dif- 
ferential Probably 
this would be the only time in their 
lives when they to call 


would be 


per ple 
mically. 


would have 
I think there 
differences in the elaborate- 
ness of the services you are asking 
for, and in terms of the money that 
would be involved. 


on a lawyer. 


some 


Ouestion: 
much we 


I am just wondering how 
would benefit if 


assessed 


costs 
were against the 
party, because it 
in most 


losing 
seems to me that 
instances the plaintiff in 
these cases would have nothing any- 
way. How do they handle it in these 
Continental instances you relate? 
Do they make the plaintiff put up a 
deposit to cover the defendant’s at- 
torney’s costs in case the plaintiff 


loses ? 
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Liability Verdicts—Continued 
Zeisel: Obviously there is no way 
of making the plaintiff pay the de- 
fendant’s costs if he has no money. 
()f course he is not denied litigation 
merely because he has no money. 
As in England, Austria has a law 
that provides counsel to the indi- 
gent without cost. 

But if the 
interest in 


Question: attorney 1s 
the 


Is going to own 


going to have an 


> > 


case itself, if he 
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part of any award that may be made 
to the plaintiff, why should he not 
stand the burden of the expense if 
he is the loser? 

Zeisel: Perhaps | should tell you 
that lawyers’ costs in Austria are 


far below those here. They are 
around 10% to 15% of the liti- 
gated claim. 

Ouestion: In the event the win- 


ning party is entitled to the legal 
fees, would the jury not be inclined 
to bring in a verdict for the plain- 
tiff rather than to penalize the 
plaintiff with the cost of the defend- 
ant’s legal expenses ? 

Kalven: At least in the personal 
injury case, the jury does under- 
stand there is a contingent fee. I 
think they understand if the plain- 
tiff loses, he really does not have 
to pay his lawyer anything. If I 
understood you correctly, your 
point was would not the jury be 
worried enough to at least consider 
giving him his legal expenses in 
the case? I think they understand 
well enough that there are no legal 
expenses, basically, for the losing 
plaintiff. It whether 
the jury is in fact making your 


is a mystery 


expense greater or not in terms of 
The whole 
thing might be something that the 
insurance industry ought to take a 
serious look at. 

Onestion: I'm afraid I haven't made 
myself clear here. My thought was 
that the jury 
so about 


this fee question, fee 


would be concerned 


assessing fee 
against the plaintiff that it would he 
inclined to bring in a verdict for the 
plaintiff rather than for the defense. 
Kalven: If we the 
which 


changed SVS- 


the 


got his fees 


tem to a system under 
winning party officially 

paid as under the Austrian system, 
is vour point that the American 
jury would in the end be so worried 
about deciding the poor plaintiff 
should pay the defendant's fees that 
they would at least give him some- 
thing? In other wards, supposing 
the jury comes in with a very small 
verdict in order to have it register 
as a win for the plaintiff ? 

Zeisel: In Austria the 
sion is made automatically as part 
The rule is that if 
successful, for instance, to 
the extent of only half your claim, 
the costs are compensated, which 
Operates as a penalty on exaggerated 


cost deci 


of the ve rdict. 


vou are 


house number claims. If you sue 
for $50,000 and get only $25,000 in 
the verdict, you don’t get any costs. 
And if you sue for $50,000 and get 
only $10,000 you might even have 
to pay costs from your $10,000, un- 
less it was a bona fide claim for pain 
and suffering, and the trial was not 
really prolonged by the size of the 
claim. 

Question: Dr. Zeisel, in the fig- 
ures you cited that led you to con- 
clude there is something we can call 
“claims consciousness,” you cited 
only figures comparing one big city 
with another big city. Do you have 
any other figures comparing big 
cities against rural or small town 
areas ? 

Zeisel: No, I have no figures. Or 
rather you have no figures, be- 
cause I got all my figures from 
insurance organizations. It would 
be a most interesting thing to ex- 
plore whether this phenomenon oc- 
curs only in the big cities, and 
whether there are certain types of 
people living in the big cities who 
are more claims We 
would be only too happy to take part 
in a study if you are sufficiently 
interested, that is sufficiently to 
make a grant to the University. 
Question: In making your study of 
what the judge would have decided 
and what the jury decided, what 
precautions did you take to be sure 
that you had a typical cross-section 
of judges? Did you check their back- 
grounds, for example? 

Zeisel 
We lik 


Sample.” 


NUS, 


This is a very good question. 
to say we have a “Kinsey 

You the late 
Dr. Kinsey, who based his surveys 
on anybody who would talk to him. 
\We were in a similar situation. We 
had to he grateful to any judge who 
was willing to give us this rather 
delicate information wanted. 
Sometimes he has to rule after- 
wards on motions to set the verdict 
aside, etc. And to tell us: “Actually 
I did not set the verdict aside, al- 
though | disagreed with it to some 


remember 


we 


extent,” rather delicate informa- 
tion. But | would like to say that 
about 600 judges altogether coop 


erated. Si; there are only be- 
nd 3,000 trial judges 
States, this is a rather 
And it is com- 
> have judges in all 
Union, and in the 


tween 2,500 
in the Unite 
high percenta re. 
forting that 
states of tl 
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Federal system. In addition we 
are doing exactly what you sug 
ested. We compare what is known 
about the distribution by types of 
cases and of judges with our sam- 
ple. From all these controls we are 
quite satisfied that this one is a 
good sample. 

Kalven: | think it might be inter 
esting for Dr. Zeisel to supply the 
parallel figures for the criminal 
cases. In a sense you cannot appre 
ciate how extraordinary this balance 
is for the civil cases until you see 
how the judge and jury perform 
in a criminal case. This is the most 
basic over-all finding about the jury 
system and the judicial system. 
Zeisel: The percentage of agree- 
ment is again 81%. In 14% of 
cases judge and jury agree on ac 
quittal, in 67° of cases judge and 
jury would agree on conviction. 
This leaves 19% of the cases in 
which jury and judge disagree on 
the verdict. In civil cases the dis- 
agreement was 10% to 11%. In 
criminal cases the split is quite 
ditferent. In 17% of the cases the 
jury acquitted where the judge 
would have convicted, and in only 
2% of the cases did the jury con- 
vict where the judge would have 
acquitted. Another way of looking 
at these figures is to state that if 
we didn’t have the jury in criminal 
cases, acquittals would be cut in 
half. The jury acquits in 31% of 
the cases, and the judge in 16%. 
The function of the jury in crim 
inal trials, therefore, is quite a dif- 
ferent one from its function im civil 
cases. 

Someone raised the question of 
whether we really believed the 
answers of the judges. How do we 
know if the judge says “I would 
have decided the case so and so,” 
that this is really so? Here is why 
we believe we may have confidence 
in his statement. First, because we 
give the judge a chance to tell us 
how he feels about the jury ver 
dict. He can sav he felt it was 
without any merit, or he can say 
“Well, it is something a jury can 
do but the judge never,” or he can 
say “It is a verdict even a judge 
might have come to,” or he can 
sav “It is absolutely correct.” By 
relating these comments where he 
“Although I did 


agree on the verdict, I really don't 


is free to sav: 


whatever-wherever 
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Liability Verdicts—Continued 


think it was quite correct,” we find 
that in approximately 85% of the 
cases where the judge and jury 
agree the judge tells us he thinks 
the verdict is completely correct. 
where he says: 


There are only 15% 


‘Well, don’t consider it quite 
correct, but it is a verdict a judge 
might have come to.” In- other 
words, there is a_ possibility. that 


in a few cases the judge says he 
would have come to the same ver- 
dict, but what he really means is: 


“T could have come to the same ver- 
diet. I don’t differ very much from 


the jury, and therefore I might 
just as well say I agree.” We do 


not find this particularly disturbing, 
because we are really only inter- 
ested in the cases in which the judge 
and jury disagree in a serious way. 
You referred to. terri- 
torial differences in your study of 
claims different 
cities. Did you find any territorial 
difference in judge and jury ver- 
dicts, or was there a big enough 
sample for that? 


Ouestion: 


consciousness in 
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Zeisel: Oh, yes. We have made a 
special study of that problem, and 
we found very great territorial dif- 
ferences. From what we can see 
these territorial differences do not 
magnify the differences between 
judge and jury. Rather, to the ex- 
tent that there are territorial differ- 
ences, they affect both the jury and 
the judge. 

We found that there are two 
major elements which govern the 
regional differences in verdicts for 
the same injury. But to find them 
was quite a tricky problem. We 
started by looking at actual awards 
for comparable injuries in different 
states. We thought if we took a 
rather frequent and standardized 
injury, such as the loss of an arm 
or leg, we could compare Alabama 
with Illinois, for example. But al- 
though we had a few hundred cases 
of this kind, it turned out that some 
of the lost arms belonged to old 
men and young 
and some to rich and some to poor, 
so there was no easy way of com 
paring the awards. So we did this: 
we outlined in precis form just 
enough information on a claim so 


some to women, 


the claims manager could put a 
value on it. We did this for several 
injuries, and we asked for the 


cooperation of some insurance com- 
panies, two of them 
your organization. They sent this 
precis to the claims manager who 
was familiar with the specified 
court. Actually we took a careful 
sample of all the courts in the 
United states, and asked the resi- 
dent claims manager how much he 
thought the jury would 
awarded in these cases. From this 
judgment of the local claims man- 
agers, who had the experience in 
this court, we compiled our. statis 
tics. We found two major regional 
factors 


members of 


have 


which govern ditferences 
One is the size of the community. 
Large towns give larger verdicts 
than small towns, and small towns 
larger verdicts than rural 


1, the East Coast and 


give 


areas. Secon 


the West ast give higher ver- 
dicts than t Central area or the 
South. 

Roughly sjcaking, if you take 
the nation erage as 100, the 
rule of thumb formula is: add 10% 
for large cit} deduct 10° for 
rural areas: 1 10% if vou are 
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on the east or west coast; de- 
duct 10% if you are in the midwest 
or south. That gets you to 80% 
of the national average of 100 if 
you are in a rural area in the mid- 
west or south. It gets you to 120% 
if you are in New York, San Fran- 
Joston, Angeles, ete. 
Roughly we find that the size of the 
award for the same injury is re- 


cisco, Los 


lated to the average per capita in 
come in the community. This makes 
sense, as you can see, because the 
intangibles of pain suffering, 
etc., could well be governed by how 
much money is worth in this com- 
munity, 
Question: Did the survey indicate 
any of the influences or considera- 
tions that the jury gave with respect 
to the existence of insurance ? 
Kalven: jury experimental 
case on which I might take a couple 
of minutes does suggest quite 
that the jury responds. 
let me run through this for a min- 


(one 


strongly 


ute and then correct possibly some 
of the impressions that it might 
leave if it stands alone. This was 
in our jury experimental operation 
where we were able to run the same 
case over and over again. We have 
gotten the coc peration of the courts 
to use real jurors, and give them 
our mock decide for us. 
We are able to record what they do, 
in addition to literally experiment 
by keeping a script for the case 
the same except to make an experi- 
mental change in half the sample 
what differences it makes. 
In the particular case involved we 
had three variations with respect 
to insurance which are of relevance 


case to 


to see 


here. This 1s a personal injury case, 
with damages almost the only point 
It is a very 
close case as to whether the plain- 
tiff really is disabled or not, and 
with a legitimate area of doubt as 
to the seriousness of her injuries. 
In the first version of this, the 
defendant discloses while testifving 


really in controversy. 


that he does not have any insurance. 
He just happens to say it, he blurts 
it out. No notice is taken of this, 
no objection is made, it is just left 
there in the record. In the second 
blurts out that he does 
have insurance, just as he blurted 
out in the tirst version that he did 
not 


version, he 


have insurance. Again no no- 


tice is taken of it, and it is just left 
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in the record. In the third version, ance im tlie 
he blurts out that he has insurance. ot 
There is an objection taken, and 
the court instructs the jury to dis- 
regard this reference to the insur 


case, 


two 
which give a lure there 1s 
insurance, with the 
Ing an explicit mstruction that it ts 


improper for them to consider the 


ance, 

We have a case, then, which is 
being given to a jury that is identi- 
cal in all respects except for this 
one difference in testimony, which 
is a deliberate difference introduced 
three 
variations of the possible ones you 
might be 
which the 
strong clue that there is no insur- 


at each stage. So we have 


interested m-——one in 


jury certainly has a 


reference to msurance 

The question is, what happens : 
In a series of experimental runs for 
these 
out the 
sort of the price of the case under 


each of cases, and then 


averaging verdicts to get 
each of these treatments, it turned 
out that the first 
where the jury 


under treatment 


was told there was 
the 


no imsurance, the awards in 
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Liability Verdicts. Continued 


case averaged around $34,000. 
When we went to the second ver- 
sion, where the jury becomes aware 
there is insurance but no further 
attention is paid to it, the awards go 
up to $37,000. And when you go to 
the third version, in which the jury 
is aware there is insurance and is 
explicitly instructed by the court 
to ignore it, the awards went up to 
$46,000 

This gives you a very. strong 
suggestion of the point | was hinting 
at earlier about fees. It may be 
dangerous on many of these points 
to vigorously instruct the jury not 
to do something. You have the 
problem of whether that does not 
forcefully call attention to the very 
issue, whether it does not invite 
the jury, like a little child, to do 
just what you are telling it not to 
do 

Phere are two other mildly in- 
teresting details on this. Since 
these were experimental cases, we 
could study the deliberations of the 
jury afterward, and count the fre- 


quency of mention of insurance. 
The ironically interesting thing is 
that—if you compare the version 
where they know there is insurance 
and are not instructed to disregard 
it, with the version where they know 
there is insurance but they have 
heen specifically instructed by the 
court to disregard it-—the frequency 
of mention of insurance is in the 
ratio of about 4 to 1. In other 
words, the jury mentioned imsur- 
ance about four times as frequently 
in the version where they knew 
there was insurance and there was 
no instruction as they did in the 
version where they knew there was 
Insurance but they had been in 
structed to disregard that fact. In 
short, when they are instructed not 
to consider it, the number of men- 
tions of insurance in the delibera 
tions goes down a good deal. From 
which we have drawn what we 
think is a kind of happy and amus 
ing conclusion that, if you instruct 
ihe jury to disregard insurance, it 
will keep them from talking about 
it, but it won't keep them for doing 
something about it. 
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To surround this with a little 
other evidence, you might interpret 
this to mean that the jury is just 
trigger happy with respect to insur- 
ance, On the other hand we have 
a lot of companion evidence that 
the jury is so well aware of the 
existence of insurance generally 
today that the point is increasingly 
losing its excitement and dramatic 
force. They think there is insurance 
anvhow. That makes this finally 
a little puzzling in terms of the 
dramatic difference between the 
first and third versions. There is no 
doubt that this would seem to indi- 
cate that if vou rub insurance in their 
noses, so to speak, it might produce 
more of a response than otherwise. 
They are very uncertain about the 
amount of insurance. It remains 
a good puzzle for the legal system, 
| think, as to whether we haven't 
about reached the time when it 
would be more sensible to be can- 
did with the jury about the problem 
of insurance, and have a_ sensible 
discussion by the court of the fact 
that there is insurance, but the jury 
is not to consider it, for reasons 
indicated, 

As far as I can tell from con- 
versations with lawvers who have 
heen trying cases for 20 or 25 years, 
they also think that the dramatic 
Impact of disclosure of insurance 
has greatly gone down. It does not 
have the bite that it used to have. 


Judicial Behavior 


One last comment about this 
judge-jury comparison. We gave 
this experimental case to a series 
of judges in Illinois at one time, 
and these results are ironical, too. 
The judges, unlike the jury, gave 
their lowest award in the case where 
the judge instructed the jury to 
disregard that fact that there was 
Insurance, which shows something 

judicial obedience to 
judicial commands. On the other 


nice al 


hand the judges gave an apprecia 
bly higher award in the second case 

where there was mention of in- 
surance a no comment made 
about it they did in the first 
case where re was no msurance, 
Which sugges that judicial be 
havior alsi sponds somewhat to 
this facto 
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assn notes 


American Arbitration Ass'n: 

Mehr has been appointed manager of 
Philadelphia office replacing =P 

Roberts, resigned. He has full charge of 
activities in eastern Pennsvivania, south 

ern New Jersey and Maryland areas for 
this non-profit: membership corporation | 
which is devoted to the advancement of | 
knowledge and use of voluntary arbitra 

tion 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Has cx 

panded its operations in western Europe | 
by entering the Great American Insur 

ance Co. in Austria, and establishing a 
branch office in Vienna 


General Adjustment Bureau: New ad 
dresses: Florence, Ala.—412 8. Court St 
and Sarasota, Fla~-48 S. Palm Ave 

Henry S. Trawick, adjuster-in-charge of | 
Selma branch, has been advanced to 
branch manager there 


Honorable Order of Blue Goose: ! mpire 
State Pond officers are: Most Loyal | 
Gander, Joseph J. McShane (vice presi 
dent, George H. Reuter & Assoc Super 
visor of the Flock, Charles A. Walker, Jr 
vice president, Charles) Walker Ins 
Agency); Custodian of Goslings, William | 
J. Decker, Jr. (state agent, Crum & 
Forster); Guardian of the Pond, Wallace 
F. Lepper (state agent, Harttord Fire 
Keeper of Golden Goose Egg, Floyd Hold 
rid ge manager, Loyalty Group); and 
Wielder of Quill, Robert J.| 
Dubuqué (state agent, Camden Fire) 
Georgia Pond officers elected Most 
Loval Gander, J]. D. Ambrose (|. D. Am 
brose & Co.) supervisor, Landgon C, Quin, 
Jr. (Hurt & Quin); custodian, Robert M.| 
Dominy (Factory Ins. Ass'n); guardian, 
William C. Painter, Jr. (South-Eastern | 
Undrs. Ass'n); Keeper, E. Taylor | 
(Seibels-Bruce & Co.); and Wielder, Bock 
Toy (retired state agent, Scottish 
Union) 


Goose 


over 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: | 
Rollo EF. Fay will retire October 1 as | 
Pacific Coast manager and John J. Savage, | 
his assistant, will succeed him as manager 
Upon retirement, Mr. Fay also. relin- 
quishes the chairmanship of the Hawaiian 
Casualty and Surety Committee of San 
Francisco | 


National Council on Compensation Ins.: 
William C. Aldrich has been appointed 
assistant secretary 


Nevada Insurance Dept.: Max WN 
Harden has been appointed a deputy in 
surance commissioner to fill the recently 
authorized position for the contemplated 
branch office in Las Vegas. 


Road Aid Agents of Greater Detroit: | 
Fred C. Esper (vice president of Arthur 

J. Rhode & Co.) was elected president 

succeeding C. M. Verbrest, who resigned | 
because of pressure of his business. Road | 
Aid has some 500.000 members in Michi 

gan and represents more than 200 leading 
national insurance companies 


Society of CPCU: Allegheny 
officers elected President 
Frankel Frankel Co.); vice 
James irt A. Ewart 

secretary, Willis M. Kelly ( American 
Casualty); and treasurer, Martha Marsh | 
Johnson s Higgins of Pa.), all of Pitts 
burgh 


Chapter | 
Robert M 
president, | 
Agency); | 
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401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Symbol of American Insurance integrity since 1817 
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Responsibility Laws—from page 18 


accidents which 
off the public highways. 
During the year 1958 we received 
646,205 reports of accidents. From 
these reports we issued 37,803 revo- 
cations against uninsured non-resi- 
dents. persons were pre- 
sumed to uninsured at 
the time of accident report because 
of the lack of evidence of such in- 
subsequently 
31,275 of these revocations against 


involved in occur 


These 


have been 


surance. However, 
non-residents were rescinded upon 
our being furnished evidence of in- 
surance. This resulted in a net total 
of 6,528 uninsured non-residents 
under revocation or suspension until 
such time as they met the require- 
ments of the Safety Responsibility 
Law and/or Financial Security Act. 

The production and comparison 
1957 and 1958 show a 
percentage of decrease on 


reports of 
large 
some items due to the fact that in 


K. L. PEARCE COMPANY 


PAYROLL AUDIT SERVICE 


PAYROLL AUDIT SERVICE—hos the ability and 
get-up to get the job done odequotely 
PROMPT SERVICE—Poyroll and other casualty 
oudits by representative field auditors 


AGENCY CONTACT ALWAYS 


HOME OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE Bidg 

DES MOINES, IOWA * Phones CH 3-8649. CH 3.9640 

MINNESOTA DAKOTAS + NEBRASKA 

MISSOUR! «© ILLINOIS WISCONSIN INDIANA 

MICHIGAN * KANSAS * OKLAHOMA + COLORADO 
NEW MEXICO 


LOVELY DOGWOOD TREES 


Fines? of native trees is Cornus Florida— 
(White Flowering Dogwood) Cover your 
property with them at this fantastic price 
3 to 4 feet; 25 for $20.00; 100 for $65.00, 
200 for $110.00 


ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS 


Canadian Hemlock, Rhododendron Maxi- 
mum, and Mountain Laurel. 2 to 3 ft. 25 
for $20.00, 100 for $65.00, 200 for $110.00. 
Limited offer. So RUSH your order TO- 
DAY. Will make shipment when same is 
wanted. 


W. R. McGUIRE 
Milligan College, Tenn 


1957 many of the requirements of 
the Safety Responsibility Law were 
still operative for the first four 
months of that year. In view of the 
fact that the Safety Responsibility 
Law operations became more stable 
during 1958, it is not anticipated 
that future reports will show any 
significant decreases. A reduction 
in unsatisfied judgment suspensions 
is due primarily to the fact that we 
have not been issuing suspensions 
pursuant to Section 94-b (unsatis- 
fied judgments) if we had already 
issued a financial security one-year 
revocation against the judgment 
debtor for being uninsured at the 
time of the accident. In those cases, 
the unsatisfied judgment papers 
were filed in the accident folder and 
the judgment debtor required to 
satisfy the judgment before any con- 
sideration would be given to an 
application for a new driver's license 
and/or registration, 


Operating Functions 


The operating functions which 
will continue without radical changes 
are as follows: 

1. To demand security pursuant to 
Section 94-e in amounts sufficient 
to satisfy any possible judgments 
that might arise in favor of any of 
the aggrieved parties involved in 


uninsured accidents. Most of the 
demands for security are made 
against non-residents. 

2. To accept deposits. Insurance 


coverage evidence and legal docu- 
ments, such as, releases, judgments, 
and affidavits in lieu of security. 

3. To grant relief from the require- 
ments of the Safety Responsibility 
law if the revokee or the suspendee 
shows evidence that more than one 
vear has elapsed since the accident 
and that no suits are pending or no 
unsatisfied judgments are in exist- 
ence against him as a result of the 
accident. If a one-year revocation 
has been issued pursuant to the 
Financial Security Act, the revokee 
must show that he has also com- 
plied with the revocation order for 
a period of one year by surrender 
of his license and/or registration. 

4. To refund deposits made after 
one year from the date of the acci- 
dent, provided the depositor submits 
evidence that no actions are pending 
or no unsatisfied judgments are in 


existence against him as a result of 
the accident. 

5. To accept unsatisfied judgment 
papers for suspension under Section 
94-b where the judgment debtor has 
not already been revoked pursuant 
to the Financial Security Act for 
being uninsured at the time of the 
accident. 

6. Suspend under Section 94-d for 
any default in conjunction with court 
orders wherein permission has been 
granted to the judgment debtor to 
pay a judgment in installments. 

7. Reinstate suspension which was 
previously in effect under Section 
94-e(a) for any motorist who gave 
a false statement in the FS-15 or 
SR-33 affidavits which had been 
filed for the purpose of obtaining 
relief from the Safety Responsibility 
requirements as a result of an unin- 
sured accident, 

8. Suspend or revoke pursuant to 
Section 94-f for failure to file a 
report of accident as required by 
law. 

9, Suspend under Section 94-i(d) 
for failure to comply with the secu- 
rity requirements of the Safety Re- 
sponsibility Laws of other states. 
10. Suspend licenses and /or regis 
trations which had been irregularly 
obtained while the motorist was un- 
der a Safety Responsibility suspen 
sion, 

The combination of the Financial 
Security Act and the Safety Re- 
sponsibility Law has now been fur 
ther enhanced by the inception of 
the Motor Vehicle Accident Indem 
nification Corporation Law which 
became effective January 1, 1959. 
This triumvirate of law should, to 
all intents and purposes, practically 
guarantee in this State that innocent 
victims of motor vehicle accidents 
are recompensed for the injuries 
and attendant losses inflicted upon 
them. 

The success of these New York 
laws will, in all probability, have a 
significant influence upon the rest 
of the nation in the universal attempt 
to cope with the rising toll of loss 
and suffering resulting from auto- 
mobile accidents caused by finan- 
cially irresponsible motorists. 


Complete copies and support- 
ing exhibits of this report are 
available limited quantity 
for those w! desire them. 
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“Here’s how I picked up $1,731 
in NEW premiums with more to come.” 


by a Pittsburgh insurance agent 


“When I heard that a contractor was about ready to 
renew his firm’s liability insurance, the first thing I did 
was call Bill Nearing, Special Agent for The American. 


“Knowing we were up against tough competition, Bill 
and I wasted no time making a detailed survey of this 
company’s present liability policies. It paid off! Bill 
found some over-lapping coverages. Back at his office 
he had The American underwriter work out a program 
that eliminated all duplication and offered proper cover- 
age at less premium ... with The American's Compre- 
hensive Liability Policy. 

“Needless to say, the contractor was pleased as 
punch. He not only awarded me the policy totaling 
$1,731 in premiums but also promised me, as soon as 
they expired, his personal Homeowners policy, the 
Money and Securities policy on the business, and the 
total Fire line on the office building and other property 
he owned .. . with premiums in excess of $2,000! 


“Believe me, I’m not letting this extra income go to 
waste. That’s a new outboard motor on my boat. And 
that’s Bill Nearing right next to it. It’s a real pleasure 
to take him for a cruise once in a while. After all, he’s 
worked as hard for it as I have!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American's fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services...offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest American 
branch office. Let us prove to you that The American 
means business... MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


“American (Group 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH «+ ALLIED LINES »« AUTOMOBILE « BONDS + BURGLARY « FIRE - GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 


MULTIPLE PERIL e 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


They “Moved the Mountain to Manhattan” 


“Mountain moving” is a job for engineers . . . in Thomas Nolan, Supervising Safety Engineer; 
this instance, Standard Accident safety engineers. Robert Campbell, Fire Underwriting Manager; 
The White Fathers (The Society of Missionaries John O'Rourke, Safety Engineer). 

of Africa), you see, purchased a tract of land in And the result? . . . a completely competent and 
the heart of the Adirondack Mountains . . . 1,800 


successful job of multiple line underwriting. Or, 


acres, twenty ree buildings . . . for use as a , . rye 
cres, twenty-three buildings for t 2 to quote Kurt Gronau “This was one of the 


Seminary. Their insurance needs required im- 
mediate attention and this presented a bit of a 
problem because it was mid-winter and the prop- 
erty was, to understate the case, remote. 


greatest exhibitions I have ever seen of close co- 
ordination of departments and multiple line opera- 

tion and it’s service like this that best explains 

why I've represented the Standard for 25 years.”’ 

The insurance agent, Gronau-Doran Agency, Inc., 

Bronx, referred the risk to Standard Accident’s Rd Sig, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 75 YEARS 
New York Branch and two intrepid safety en- 


gineers, Arctic-equipped, were promptly dispatched \,4s 
for a physical review of the property. And they 2. 


did, they “moved the mountain to Manhattan” Srraey 


; ... on film. The entire risk was then viewed and INSURANCS COMPANY 


reviewed in detail by able and experienced under- 


AD 


writers in collaboration with the men who were 640 TEMPLE AVENUE DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
there (above, left to right: Henry Wichmann, 
Manager, Casualty) Underwriting Department; CASUALTY FIRE MARINE «+ FIDELITY e SURETY 
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Financing 


J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association of 

America 


kE ARE several basic develop 
ments which underhe any dis 
cussion of the financing of medical 
care. One of these is the rapid and 
evolution has 
proceeding in the provision of medi- 
Included 


and wide 


radical which been 


cal care in recent vears. 
here are the introduction 


so-called 


the equally miraculous 


use of the many “miracle 


drugs,” new 
surgical procedures aow commonly 
emploved, the increased availability 
of medical care facilitie 5. the in 
creased public acceptance and use 
of hospital and medical care facili- 
ties, and the 


care in and out of the hospital in 


revised concepts of 
cluding the increased employment 


home, out-patient, and 


of nursing | 


home care facilities 


Change in Existence 


\nother development lies in the 


changes which have been. taking 


Th) economic exist 


The past 


identified 


place in out 


ence as two 


decades have heen with 


a generally high standard of living, 
an ever increasing 


population, a high 


mobility in our 
legree of per- 
dwelling 
install 


mortgage 


sonal taxation, smaller 


degree of 


units, and a higl 
ment 


debtedness 


purchasing at 


0 birtl rate has heen 


rising rapidly. Our mortality. rate 


has been declining. The proportion 
| over age 65 has 
This latter 
increase in 


illnesses 


of our population 


been increasing can 


only mean an chronic 
with an 
for medical cnre 

of mecheal « are factlitic 
trects of these developments 

our medical care fa- 

cilities are demonstrable in) manv 


erous to mention here 
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evelopments 


Hospital and Medical Care 


The over-all result is a high degree 
of utilization of medical care facth 
ties and a high proportion of mone 
tary expenditures for these services. 
these 


opments has been a marked evolu 


Concomitant with devel- 


tion im the manner m which medical 
care is bemg financed. Perhaps the 
most pronounced of the changes in 
this area has been the rapid growth 
health insurance as a 
spread the 
economic risk inherent in accidents 


of voluntary 
means by which peopl 


and illness 


Some Basic Views 


\gaimst this brief 


the following might be 


background 
( onsidered 
basic views currently 


held 


companies with respect 


some of the 


and generally insurance 
to financing 
hospital and medical care 


1. Validity 


lPproa 


of the Private V 


tary Insurance compa- 
the 


voluntary 


nies today are convinced of 


validity of the private 
| 


approach as basic to insuring against 
the 
1 


They have 


serious costs of care 
faith abilitv. of 
voluntary mechanisms to adequately 
the challenge with 

are presented \s 


answet which 


they msurers 
they are striving with determination 


toward this end. They do not be 


heve that 1t1 


of the 


most efficient use 
wurance doll: to spend it 
costs 


for coverage medical 


which are ne to the individ 


ual or which can be anticipated and 
hence budgeted against. Thev, there 
fore, do not believe it in the public 
interest to provide insurance against 
the total of all forms of 

care costs 
aogiven nil 


iM 


a government, 
| 


employer, a union, o1 


\ 


the 


can be used t advantage 


providing pro acainst 


Hore 


care costs as contrasted with either 


incidental or total costs. Insurance 


companies, hence, recognize the so 
cial desirability. and 


the economi 


necessity of providing adequate 


health msurance to as manv of the 
mited States as is 
blished 


people at the | 
through 
ance institutions. “To 


teasthle esta msut 
hie ve these 


feel it 
is the responsibility for all elements 


ends, insurance companies 

of societv-business. the 
the public 

voverniment to 


community, 
and as repre sented by 


endeavor to work 


together to find solution which will 


meet these social needs 


2. Care for the Indigent and 
Veedy: With that seg 
ment unable the cost of 
health Care 
ot thet 


re spect te 

tor Hen sel ve hecause 
limited or non-existent 
the 
that such persons should have 


means, msurance companies take 


VIEW 


assurance that healt care 1s 


avatla 
need it. To 


msurance companies 


ble to them when they 
that 


end 


sup 


port the concept ot sistance 


programs to supy effects 
ot voluntary 


ton thre 


rvic = 
surance 


COM panies stand ready to make their 


Same basic views 
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Financing Medical Care—Continued 


knowledge and facilities available 
to assist in the administration of 
such programs. The public funds 
available for medical care for the 
indigent and needy should at all 
times be sufficient to guarantee med- 
ically adequate care. If this were 
so, much of the present difficulty in 
financing hospital and medical care 
would be eliminated and_ hospital 
deficits would be greatly relieved. 


3. Equality of Payment: The ma- 
jority of hospitals providing acute 
illness facilities are voluntary non- 
profit institutions depending upon 
patient income as their principal 
source of operating revenue, while 
otherwise depending on public sup- 
port through voluntary contribu- 
tions. Except for the public support 
and voluntary contributions, the 
rates which they would have to 
charge patients would be higher 
than those they now charge. This 


muscular energy 
vs atomic power 


In 1809, Sir George Cayley, the father of English 


aeronautics, invented a “flying machine” constructed of two 


large parachute-like wings that could be expanded or 


contracted by the muscular energy of the pilot. 


In 1959, aeronautical scientists are constructing “flying 


machines” that travel tens of thousands of miles into space... 


1809 


and one day soon may reach the moon. 


From the dawn of the air era to the age of moon rockets, the 
North British has kept pace with industry trends and needs, 
and is doing its part today in providing nuclear property 


and liability insurance protection for the public. 


Who can tell — maybe we will be writing 


insurance on moon risks 


on our 200th anniversary, and you or your descendants 


may be developing new business in outer space. 


Sesquicentennial of Service and Stability — 1959 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 

THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


administrative office: 150 William St., New York 38, N.Y 
MULTIPLE LINE GROUP 


Philadelphia Department, Philadelphia 5, Pa 
Southern Department, Atlanta 8, Ga. Michi- 
gan-Ohio Department, Detroit 26, Mich. Mid- 
western Department, Chicago 6, III. Western 
Department, Kansas City 41, Mo. Pacific 
Department, San Francisco 4, Calif. Dallas 
Office: Davis Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas. Denver 
Office: University Bldg, Denver 2, Colo 


WN. B.& M. 
INSURANCE GROUP 
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income category embraces not only 
cash paying patients, but also those 
patients who have their care fi- 
nanced directly or indirectly by 
third parties. The hospital's oper- 
ating income, therefore, is largely 
determined by the hospitals pricing 
policies and the relationship between 
hospital cost and charges. It is rec- 
ognized that pricing policies are 
properly the prerogative of the in- 
dividual hospital in determining the 
relationship between cost and 
charges for specific accommoda- 
tions. However, the hospital as an 
institution exists to provide service 
to the public as a whole with the 
level of charges for such services 
generally determined by the type of 
accommodations used. Since the 
hospital is a non-profit institution, 
the over-all charging policy should 
ideally operate to produce sufficient 
revenue to offset the operating cost 
during a fiscal period. However, in 
practice there is often a substantial 
differential between — established 
charges to individual patients and 
the amounts paid by large-scale 
contractors who under certain con- 
ditions guarantee payment for all 
their clients for the same accommo- 
dations. This practice, in the opin- 
ion of insurance companies, is in- 
equitable to the public since it 
supports a discriminatory pricing 
policy which may either ultimately 
place the hospital in an unstable 
financial position or financially pe- 
nalize the patient who pays for his 
hospital care at the higher level 
of renobursement. It is the view 
of insurance companies that hosp1- 
tals are entitled to be reimbursed at 
the same rates by all patients who 
pay for their own care, whether 
they pay themselves or through any 
form of prepayment or health in- 
surance protection, and that it is 
1@ public interest that the hos 
charges be based upon sound 
ting principles and that 


ar policies developed by 
individual hospitals apply uniformly 
to all patients varying solely by the 
type of mnmodation used, 

4. Fre. upetition lmong In- 
surers: | health insurance takes 
many 10 Lis written by many 
different 1 of organizations 


anies are convinced 
of the wisd of this. Thev are 


moply has no place, 
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nor should it have a place, in an 
area of such vital public and per- 
sonal modern medical 
care. Monopoly, whether public or 
private, tends to become irrespon- 
sive to changing needs and demands, 
to form a fixed pattern, and to be- 
come complacent. The keen com- 
petition which exists among insurers 
of all this country 
spurred experimentation to devise 
new and better and ap- 
proaches. It has made voluntary 
imsurers responsive to 


concern as 


types in has 


benefits 


changing 
needs and to the rapid evolution 
which proceeds in the provision ot 
medical care. Each learns from the 
progress made by the others, Each 
benefits from the mistakes of his 
competitor. The beneficiary of this 
process is the American public. 

5. Freedom of Choice: Insurance 
companies are fiduciary institutions. 
They are not incorporated by the 
legislatures of the several states to 
provide services. Hence, they do 
not fight fires, bury the dead, care 
for widows and orphans, fight off 
hank robbers, repair damaged prop- 
erty, nor care for the sick or the 
hurt. The contracts they make with 
their insured provide for the pay- 
ment of certain money 
under stipulated conditions in the 
event of the occurrence of the loss 
insured against. Corollary concerns 
extend in one direction to the pre- 
vention of the loss insured against 


sums of 


and in the other to salvage or re- 
habilitation after the has oc- 
curred. Hence, in the area of health 
insurance, monies are paid under 
three (1) 
death and dismemberment as a re 


sult of accident, (2 


loss 


basic circumstances: 
) loss of income 
as a result of sickness or accident, 
and (3) the occurrence of medical 
care costs resulting from sickness 
or accident. 


This being the case, 
t is self apparent that, within the 
contines of the insurance contract. 
health as written by in- 
surance companies permits complete 


insurance 


freedom of choice on the part of 
the covered persons as respects the 
provision of their medical care. It, 
furthermore, provides non-interfer- 
the doctor-patient rela- 
is the view of insurance 


ence with 
tionship. It 
companies that it is for the insured- 
consultation with his 


patient, in 
to determine the form of 


shvsician, 


care or treatment 


necessary under 
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"Teamwork in 


Action”’ 


irs Her 


Now! Lumbermens 


of Mansfield offers 


you the first truly personal direct-mail 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


in the insurance industry 


Here's what agents everywhere 
have asked for — truly personal 
contact with prospects and in- 
sureds at a fraction of the normal 
cost. And mind you, we said 
PERSONAL! 

See your Lumbermens of Mans- 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


field fieldman — or write De- 
partment A., Lumbermens of 
Mansfield. We'll see to it that you 
get the money saving details right 
away. Remember, this program is 
exclusive with Lumbermens of 
Mansfield! Contact us soon. 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Lumbermens Heights, Mansfield, Ohio 
Branch Offices — St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Established 1895 


the circumstances. By this approach 


maximum flexibility in the provision 
in relation to medi- 
Today it 


rtain 


of medical care 


possible 


is not infrequent in ce 


cal need is made 
circles 
the charge made. that 


~ 


to hear 
primary criticism of voluntary health 
surance 1s that it 
trol tl uality 


exerts no con 


ovet the ¢ care 
provided. It usually is not clear 
whether “voluntary health insur 
ance” is intended to include in 


actually directed to 
plans comprised of or organized by 


whether it 1s 


the providers of care. More import 
ant, the lack of pre 
ciseness of the words “control over 
\s has been 
virtue of the ap- 
proach inherent the 
that 


interference in the provision of care. 


he mweve;r, 1s 


the quality of care.” 
st ited, it is the 
insurance 
company concept there is no 
Naturally there are controls the pur- 
of 


which is to define what is 


ed ran 
pag 
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Financing Medical Care——Continued 
intended by the terms of the contract 
and to deter misuse of this intent. 
But the concept of insurance com- 
panies is that essentially any deter- 
mination of the quality of care must 
rest with those professionally com- 
petent hy and 
deter 


training, tradition, 


EX PETICHCe to arrive at such 


munations and with the patient. 


Meanwhile, the evolutionary proc 
ess which has been proceeding in 
the field of medical economics has 
presented many practical problems 
of financing to those 
Hospitals and nursing homes are 
presented with a complex problem 


ce meerned., 


of meeting the needs of present day 
medicine and of facing deficits. The 
education of an adequate corps of 
professional and administrative per- 


RELIABLE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Dayton, Ohio 
Since 1865 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
comprehendin 


Members of 


Offices: 901 N.E. Second Avenue 
Florida 


U.S. Branch 


SWISS 
NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY tz. 


Since 1883 


sonnel presents its problems. The 
advancement of the process of re 
search must be financed by various 
means. Insurance companies are 
also faced with their problems. 

Today we read and hear a great 
deal on the subject of rising medical 
costs. However, there is often a 
tendency to overlook the many en- 
tirely understandable reasons which 
lie behind the actual rise in medical 
care costs. 

Nonetheless, a consequence of the 
increases in medical care costs of 
that insurance 
companies and other insurers seek 
higher premiums from their policy 
holders, This, in turn, causes ques 


necessity requires 


tions to be raised by emplovers who 
so much of the cost of health 
insurance benefits, by labor unions 


pay 


through whose efforts so many of 
these plans are negotiated, and by 
others. Suggestions are made that 
steps be taken to control plan oper 
ations in 
prevent 


one another to 
the 


otherwise to eliminate the payment 


way or 
costs from rising or 
of unnecessary or excessive claims. 
The inference is sometimes drawn 
that if such measures to control costs 
are properly 
stabilized, 


taken, costs can be 


Not Readily Measurable 


The situation is by no means so 
Among other things, the 
complex of factors entering into the 
rise in the cost of 


simple 


medical care 1s 
not too readily measurable 


Obviously, there are areas where 


measures to control costs must be 


considered, Among these 1s the in 
facilities. This 
includes poor scheduling of hospital 


efficient use of 
admissions so that beds remain idle 
unnecessarily long. It includes the 
dupheation of equipment that may 
he readily elsewhere on 
cooperative basis. Such 
situations call for constructive 
planning for efficient operation of 
the health professions. Progress can 


available 
a sharing or 


he made b ireful examination of 
hospital admission practices in order 


to discern the degree of very short 


h mav not have been 


STAV CASES W 


medically necessary and to discern 


the degree to which hospital stays 
be longer than 
Much more inf smation in this area 


The 


might necessary 


neece d 


of considerat is 
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a 


study under way in Massachusetts 
by Health Information Foundation, 
and other similarly intended studies, 
should prove extremely helpful in 
evaluating this facet of medical care 
Costs, 

Some developments which should 
prove helpful are the many explora 
tions in the use of ambulatory hos 
pital nursing 
hospitals, the 
supplies 


care, pools the 


joint) purchase ot 


drugs and by hospitals, 
greater use of hospital out-patient 
facilities, a wiser use of nursing 
homes, and of the various forms of 
home care including visiting nurses, 
practical nurses, homemakers, and 
the all-inclusive organized home care 
programs. With greater availability 
of such facilities, and their general 
acceptance by 
the 
might alter appreciably. 


physicians and he 


public, costs of medical care 
from an 
this 


probably not result in reduced costs, 


iNsurance standpoint would 


but rather, it could mean a more 
efficient use of the premium dollar, 
particularly for the longer and more 
costly disabilities 
Meanwhile, insurance companies 
deal 
about the effects of duplicate in 
surance coverage where this results 
and the 
this has on medical and insurance 


need to know a more 


orent 
reat 


In over-insurance etfects 


costs, Duplicate coverage can come 
from the coverage of both spouses 
at their respective places of employ 
ment. It can come from the pur 
than one form of 
When it results 
in Over-insurance, it 


chase of more 
coverage or plan 
produces an 
uneconomic use of insurance dollars 
The subject is presently under care 
ful study and has received splendid 


cooperation from the hospitals in 


several cities. 


Excessive Provision of Services 


Another area for exploration in 
cludes the excessive provision of 
services because insurance is avail- 
able to pay for them, or the prac- 
tice of charging more for a given 
service simply because insurance is 
present. In many instances, these 
explained by the lack of 
the 
health insurance on the part of some 


may be 
understanding of 


members of the medical profession, 
or their failure to realize their ob- 


ligation to cooperate in making it 
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161 Fast Porty 
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nature of 


work effectively the 


Interests of 


the public as well as themselves. 


Insurance company claim depart 
ments are on the lookout for these 
situations and deal with them de 
pending on the individual cireum 
stances 

The medical professions are in 
creasingly aware of these problems 
and are devoting more and more 


time to them. Doctors’ review com 


mittees are available in practically 


all areas to help adjudicate particu 
lar Situations tl it are referred to 


Iistances, 


societies are leading 


to a complete elimination ot 


t 
criticism of 


the way 


grounds for doctors 


iees by adopting a dollar and cent 
conversion factor applicable to rela 
tive value schedules. The American 
Medical Association has recently 


urged all pl VS! lans to accept a level 
of compensation for medical sery 


rendered the aged with low 


tanmily imcomes which will permit 


the development of insurance and 


NORTH AMERICAN 
; 
of 
: 
we 
: tl } 
them In a number of 
local nedicl 
cS 
on 
2 


Financing Medical Care—Continued 
prepayment plans at a reduced pre- 
mium rate. 

The insurance 
long since 


companies have 
that the 
voluntary health 


in the end, depend 


been aware 
failure of 


Insurance 


suc- 
cess or 
will, 
so much upon the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the medical profession. 
In 1946, they formed the Health 
Insurance Council to seek the co- 
operation of the providers of care. 
A great deal has been accomplished 
and recently state and local commit- 
tees have been established to reach 
hospitals and doctors at the 
roots 
Insurance 


grass 
are also 
aware that it is their responsibility 
their such 
that use of 
expensive than 
and 
might 
pre- 


companies 
to design coverages in 
Manner unnecessary 


more medical care 


1S Necessa4#ry will be avoided 
that the 
result from a 
mium dollar. 
the and 
challenging of the problems which 
is that 
financing of 


most efficient use 


given insurance 


One of most intriguing 
today 


provision and the 


face American society 
of the 
hospital and medical care. Cogni- 
zance of this problem is largely the 
the interest of a 


result) of active 


great many segments of our society 
including the providers of care, or- 
employers, our uni- 
foundations, 


and insurers. 


ganized labor, 


versities, government, 
\ multitude of studies 
opinions on facets of 
The 


while serv- 


and arious 


the subject are 


result of these, 


now extant. 
however, 
ing importantly to propel develop- 
ments and progress, and to stimulate 


further thinking, often has been a 


and counter- 
and 


contusion of opinions 


opinions, of charges counter- 
conclusions and 


and of 


charges, of diverse 


evaluations drawn inevitably 


necessity from partial and incomplete 
information. Ditfering 
view are strongly, 
bornly, adhered to. Emotions often 
run high. Partisanship and loyalties 
to viewpoints er 


points of 
sometimes stub- 


approaches are 
In fact, the 
only thing which at times appears to 


staunch and vigorous. 


be absent from the panorama is ob- 
jective discussion. 

To say this is not to assume a 
cynical view. Actually the subject 
is one which is rife with vitality and 
excitement. A great deal has been 
learned about it in the 
Unforeseen progress has been made 
and more will be made. The fact 
that discourses on medical econom- 
ics inevitably take on distinctly dog- 
matic characteristics should not, 
perhaps, be surprising when one con- 


last decade. 


siders, as Igor Stravinsky pointed 
out his” Harvard 
lectures a 
formal 


University 
that 


pre CESS pre 


decade ago, every 
from a 
principle and the study of this prin- 
ciple requires what is called dogma. 
The need we feel to bring order out 
of chaos, which 
apparent to anyone approaching the 


need hec« mes so 


field of medical economics, this need 
to extricate a straight line of opera- 
tion from the tangle of possibilities, 
coupled with the indecision of vague 
thoughts, presupposes the necessity 


of some form of dogmatism. 


Rapid Evolution 


Meanwhile, in any consideration 
of the subject it is important above 
all else in mind that both 
medical and the methods by 
which it is tinanced have been, and 
will be, engaged in a rapid and com 
plex evolutionary process to such an 
extent that data, methods, 
clusions rapidly become outmoded ; 
that information is 


to bear 


care 


and con 


always, of neces 


sity incomplete, behind the 
processes which go surging ahead; 


and _ that 


lagging 


evaluations are not 
inconclusive but extremely 
poral. The fact is that, while we 
are gradually finding our way, the 
held of endeavor often called medi- 
cal economics 1s still infinitely much 
more an art than a matter of scien- 
tific disciplines. This then, argues 
that emotional reactions must be 
tempered, that patience must be em- 
ployed despite a marked straining 
toward impatience, that objectively 
purposed knowledge must be dili- 
gently sought, and that above all 
the arbitrary freezing of a pattern, 
by whatever means, which would 
cut short much of the progress that 
clearly should be 


only 
tem- 


before us 
avoided like the plague. 

The Boris Paster 
nak in controversial “Doctor 
Zhivago” that what has for centuries 
raised man above the beast is not 
the cudgel but an inward music, the 
irresistible power of unarmed truth, 
might well be heeded. 


admonition of 
his 


SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


Tuk PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Insur- 
ance Company is joining with Woret 
of California, 
manuiacturer, 


women’s sportswear 


in a nationwide safety 


campaign starting in) August. that 
pays tribute to women drivers. The 


campaign theme, “Women are Won 
derful— Drivers” will be promoted 
with safe-driving recognition cards, 
bumper stickers, posters and window 
It is felt that since 
nding 


displays. women 
time at 
is a larger 
proportion of women drivers today, 


are sp an. increased 


the wheel and since there 


thev can be powerful force in a 
safe-driving campaign to reduce 
auto accidents and casualties. 
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JAMES E. DEYO 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
EVERAL THOUSAND ago 
4 yRoman legions led by men of 
vision built an empire. 


years 


Succeeding 
generations of strong perpet 
uated the empire. Then, oversure 
of their position they allowed leth 
argy to set in. There were no more 
strong leaders and marauders made 
inroads in the empire, causing it to 


fall. 
many times throughout history. 


cycle has been repeated 


The American agency system also 
Their 
methods were those required of the 
times and the system they built 
flourished. Now, however, times 
but the methods 
Lethargy has set in and 
the system must fail. If you will 
follow the path of the automobile 
insurance business you will see that 


was built by men of vision. 


have changed 


have not. 


in a relatively short span of years 
it has nearly completed this cycle. 
insurance in its 
formative vears was a luxury item. 


Automobile 


The average man was not overly 
concerned with questions of legal 
liability and civil liability suits were 
not prevalent. There 
herent for automobile insur- 


Was an in- 
need 
ance, however, and the industry set 
out to sell this need. The potential 
market was enormous but the public 
not aware of the 
need. The agency forces were quali- 


generally was 
fied to sell the product, as insurance 
had always been sold on the basis 
of need. The initial selling of auto- 
mobile insurance was difficult, for 
the general 


public had never 
been approached before on the 
subject of legal hability. There 


was a native distrust of insurance. 
Even today the average man is 
afraid of insurance because he does 
not understand it. He buys today 
understands through 
various media that it is needed, The 
salesman or agent originally had to 
establish the need. The need had 
to be converted to desire and the 


because he 


sale was mace It took a good agent 
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to succeed. The methods used in 
that market were effective, and as 
we said before, the market has 


changed but the methods haven't. 
As a result agency company growth 
has come to a virtual standstill. 
The transition to todav’s highly 
competitive market was inevitable 
and began with World War IT. At 
first, market conditions changed 
gradually so it is adequate for our 
purpose here to start with the mar 
ket of 1930. In 1930 approximately 
26.5 million automobiles were 
istered in the 
polation of insurance 
written indicates that 
million (36% ) of these automobiles 
were insured. In 54.2 
million (84 ) of the 64.5 million 
automobiles registered were insured. 


reg- 
United States. Inter 
premiums 
about 9.5 


1956 about 


For easier Comparison let’s say that 
in 1930 for every 100 automobiles 
registered 36 insured. Thus 
almost two out of ever\ three auto 
mobile owners were still potential 
buyers. 


were 


The ratio dropped some 
what in the depths of the depression, 
then in 1935 began to climb again. 
By the end of 1935 there were about 
40 insured automobiles for 
100 registered. In 1940 it reached 
45 per 100 and in 1945 about 56 per 
100. After World War II automo- 
bile production jumped and 


every 


so did 
insurance buying. The ratio at the 
end of 1946 was up to 67 per 100. 
In 1953 the peak ratio of 85 per 
100 was The ratio since 
that time has varied only slightly. 


reached 


We can thus assume that the insur- 


able market has been 


saturated since 1953 


pretty well 
The 15° re 
maining uninsured since 1953 prob 
(1) 
which while still registered are 
used or 


ably consists of automobiles 
not 


have been junked : (2) 


automobiles belonging to persons 
unwilling or financially 

insure them: and 
risk biles used for special- 


ized purposes (such 


unable to 
(3) low or high 
automo 
as certain farm 
farm). 

World War 


a prime 


vehicles used only on the 
Prior to the end of 


I] price was not factor in 


The American Agency System 


the sale of imsurance and price 
levels overall were relatively con- 
sistent. The potential 


buvers was adequate to fulfill the 


reservolt 


needs of all companies. The com 


panties could select: from this res 
ervoir what considered to be 
good risks. Che less ce sirable classes 
ot business, since the need had 
not been established, were for the 
most part satistied to remain unin 


sured 
Phe transition of:the ageney com 
panies market 
earnest in 
entered 
duction 
ful and 
material 


however 
the late 
a period ¢ 


began in 
thirties as we 


i war time pro 
Money became more plenti 
people acquired more 


With the 


acquisition of material possessions 


possessi 


came the fear of losing them. Thus 
the need to insure was sold more 
easily and company growth was 


stimulated. To illustrate this, in the 
seven vears from 1930 through 1936 
Bodily Injury premiums increased 
mn total by $26.7 million. In the 
seven vears from 1936 through 1942 
they increased $98.9 million. The 


need was firmly established by the 


end of World War IIT for in the 
eleven vears from 1945 through 
1955 1. premiums were increased 


S916.7 million 


Automobiles Available 


ven though the need for insur- 
ance had been established by the end 
of World War IT the agency com- 
panies were still in contention. New 
automobiles were 
ble for the first 
Millions were 
chase of automobiles and for many 
it was the first automobile 

Inflation had taken hold 
and few could afford to pay cash: 


hecoming availa 
1942 


pur 


since 


the 


time 


planning 


of them 
purchase. 


so automobile financing became 
big business. 


a 
rhe financing com- 
required physical 
insurance 


panies damage 
which also contributed 


tremendously to the growth of the 
compames. The public now began 


nued on the 


ext page) 
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American Agency System—-Cont'd 


to buy liability insurance along with 
the physical damage coverages. The 
sale of lability 


ther 


insurance was fur- 


stimulated as more and more 


states passed financial re sponsibility 


laws and as some what were 


passed 
virtually compulsory insurance laws. 
Prattic 


safety 


ime national 
concern and the public was bom- 
barded with accident statistics 
through every available) medium. 
Phe costs of liabilit suits) were 
blatantly publicized. There was no 


better way to merense msurance 


consciousness but it also increased 


claim) costs 


Phe need Wal fixed and fear 
drove people to th uranece com 
hus share because price was not vet 
a problem. But since people were 
told law suits were expensive they 
were determined to collect higher 
and higher awards. Severity be 


came amajor problem. Claim costs 


nad to be 
With the 


rates gomg up 


were 


rising rates 


increased to keep pace 
need established and 
the publi 
[hie 


TOW 


ame price 


efforts of the direct writers 


began to bear fruit and their 


erowth was nomenal 


Phe 


content to do without Msuranee, NOW 


less desirable groups, once 


wanted it. Many got in under the 
wire with the relaxed underwriting 
standards of the boom market. 
Others went to companies specializ 
sub-standard and the 


The available market, however, 
was soon absorbed by the companies 
and inter-company competition be- 
came prevalent. The direct writers 
led the way by developing multiple 
classifications. To remain competi- 
tive the agency companies also were 
forced to adopt this classification 
system, which they did, generally, 
in 1953. This system of classifica- 
tion however was for the benefit of 
the direct writer. It was developed 
as a competitive tool with which 
they could extract the OK xl business 
from the agency companies. 

The agency system had done its 
It had convinced the public of 
the need for automobile msurance. 
Now the market is gone 
proportionately 
Vitice, 


There are 


fewer left to con 


Sales by Price 
The direct writers however had 
seen the handwriting on the wall 
and geared themselves to a market 
in which price would determine the 
With controlled 


force and classification svstem. tak 


sale, their sales 
ing polievholders from the ageney 
companies, they have been shooting 
fish in a barrel. 

The company the 
direct writer provide the same serv 


agency 
ice Vherefore it is pure logic that 
the agenev company, if it is to exist, 
must be able to sell at a competitive 
price the writers pull 


more of the good business from the 


direct 


AVENICY) 


companies the adverse se 


we HOCUS 


on Bur 


lection will reflect 


even more in 
claim experience, requiring more 
and more rate increases for the 
agency companies. Each rate in- 


crease will take its toll by forcing 
more of the preterred business over 
to the direct writers. 

(in the other hand, the direct 
writer will eventually absorb most 
of the profitable market and in turn 
have to accept slower growth in the 
automobile field. The direct writers 
now for the most part specialize in 
only a few lines and when they reach 
the saturation point they can branch 
out into other lines and use the same 
techniques which made them sue- 
cessful in the automobile field, 

This situation apparently already 
faces one of the largest of the direct 
writers and they are now branching 
out rapidly into other lines. 

\utomobile insurance, by and 
large, is no longer being sold, it is 
hought. People shop for their auto 
mobile insurance the same way they 
do for food and clothing. 

The old time tested methods of 
the agency companies are obviously 
out of place in this market and 
they must develop means of sefling 
The com 
paines can no longer afford to fear 
offending their agents and_ the 
agents have a right to expect more 
cooperation from their companies, 


at a competitive price. 


Panic commission cuts and token 
economy moves now being made by 
companies are not the answer. 


only serve to stall the inevitable 


a grim picture perhaps but 
which mist be faced 


one 


We always keep our eye on the needs of our agents. 
They depend on us to concentrate on their problems. 


That’s why our agents are 


so successful. 
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JOHN L. KUHN, JR. 


S EARLY As the 4th Century 
An C., in the time of the Roman 
Republic, bands of slaves called the 
“Familia Publica” were stationed 
about the walls and gates of the city 
asa fire watch. They were under the 
jurisdiction of a tribunal of magis 
trates, the “Tresviri Nocturni” who 
were responsible for seeing that fires 
were detected and extinguished 
Phis was a loosely orgamized and 
inefficient and in the 
6 A.D., following a disastrous fire, 
the Emperor Caesar Au- 
introduced the orps of 
Vigiles,” the first regularly consti 
tuted) fire department in 


system vear 
Roman 
gustus 


history. 
This Corps consisted of seven co 
horts, each consisting of a thousand 
men divided into ten centuries of a 
hundred men, each century being 
commanded by a centurion, With a 
population estimated at about 
million, this meant that there was 


140 inhabit- 


one 


one fireman for every 


Westminster Insurance Co. Brigade Member 
—Early 18th Century. 
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Cyprian Lucar's Fire Engine—1590 


A Typical '7th Century Fire Syringe. 


ants and gives us some indication of 
the serious regard then given to the 
problem of fire although it 


is true 
they had 


some imeidental duties 
these 


other than 


protection, 


being the pohcing of the city at night, 
the 


recapturing of runaway slaves 
and prevention of pilferas 


Ing at the public baths 


| cloth 


~ 


> Marks 


Engine Drawn on Sledge, Described by 
De Caus—1615. 


cohort 


| h 


barracks and 


substation locat 


line between 


having been 


the be 


t] 


Extingu shing A Fire- 


17th Century. 


> ess Contre! 
FIRE AUTO__ INDUSTRIAL 
Fi 
Ire Frotection 
| Typical Early 
_ ESS, 
had its own large | 
two clistricts, the city 
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Fire Protection—Continued 

such districts for fire protection pur- 
poses with each cohort pre itecting 
two. Several of these excubitoria 
have been excavated in modern times 
and the carved stonework contain- 
ing rosters of the members and their 
ranks provides evidence of their par- 
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duties when fire occurred. 
These ranks include the Siphonarius, 
Aquarius and Uncinarius. The si- 
phonarius operated a pump or 
“sipho” while the aquarius was a 
carrier of water, presumably having 
had duties in connection with bucket 
brigade work, supplying water to the 
siphonarius or pump man. The un- 
cinarius was a hook man, his duties 
consisting of using a hook to tear off 
burning portions of roofs, thus re- 
tarding the spread of fire. 

Ulpian, a Roman of the 3rd Cen- 
tury A.D. has listed in his writings 
some of the equipment used by the 
Vigiles. These included 
(ladders) ; ‘‘amae” (buckets) ; “cen- 
tones” (blankets) which were prob- 
ably damped down with water and 
used to smother small fires 


ticular 


“scalae” 


as well 
as possibly being hung on the walls 
of buildings to prevent fire in a 
neighboring building from spread- 
ing; “formiones” (wicker baskets), 
their specific usage now being un- 
known as far as fire extinguish- 
ing is concerned and probably merely 
a means for conveying some of the 
other items of equipment ; “scopae”’ 
(brooms) and “spongiae” (sponges ), 
these last two items possibly having 
been used to clean up water damage 
thus anticipating our salvage patrols 
although some scholars have theo- 
rized that sponges were employed 
on “perticae” (poles) to sluice water 
over burning buildings.! 


also 


There are 
“dolobrae” and 
“secures,” both being types of axes, 
and “siphones” (water pumps), the 
latter being regarded as the most 


references to 


important pieces of equipment for 
they are mentioned by many con- 
temporary writers of Roman times. 


Ancient Pumps 
The pump was ittvented circa 200 
bus of Alexandria according to the 


its inventor having been Ctesi- 


writings of Hero, his pupil, who 
deseribed it as having metal evlin- 
‘Blackstone in his “4 HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH FIRE SERVICE.” p states that no 


modern fireman can accept this theory in view of 


its obvious impracticalits However John V. 
Morris in his “FIRES AND FIREFIGHTERS,” 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1955, p. 15, states 
that after a disastrous fire in’ Boston in 1658, a 
town council ordered that every howseholder 
shall provid a pole of about 12 foot long, with a 
good large swob at the end of it. to rech the rofe 
of his howse to quench ter It would seem to 
the writer that the term ite did not 
literally refer to sponges this instance but 
probably to some type of large swab, perhaps 
sinuilar appearance to a sponge, the actual 
meaning of the term in this case being unknown 
to present day scholars 


ders and pistons with spindle valves, 
a gooseneck and swivel joint, with a 
lever to operate it. The description 
sounds essentially similar to the 
components of modern pumps. 
Remains of several large ancient 
pumps meeting Hero's description 
have been found in various Roman 
excavations on the Continent and in 
Britain. It not been proven 
however that these mechanisms were 
the actual “siphones” referred to as 


has 


having been so necessary an adjunct 
of the Corps of Vigiles for the ex- 
tinguishing of fires. The “sipho” as 
mentioned by Ulpian was apparently 
some type of large manual syringe 
for he states in his writings that 
every home should have one and the 
pump of Hero was not the type of 
device which could have been capa 
ble of mass production in ancient 
times. 

In a small fragment of a work by 
Apollodorus the Architect, its read- 
ers are instructed that “when fire 
occurs in the upper part of a house 
and a sipho is unavailable, a large 
leather bag filled with water can be 
attached to a long pipe and then by 
compressing the bag, water will be 
spurted out to a certain height.” 
This description of a suggested sub- 
stitute arrangement certainly indi- 
cates that the sipho was some small 
type of hand squirting device or 
syringe. On the other hand, Pliny 
the Younger when governor of Bi- 
thinia about 100 A.D. applied to the 
emperor Trajan for authority to 
establish a fire department his 
territory and enumerated a sipho as 
a necessary item of equipment, there 
being the implication that as only 
as requested, it must have been 
something of considerably larger 
proportions than an ordinary man- 
ual syringe. The later writings of 
Hesychius of Alexandria and Isido- 
rus of Miletus during the 4th Cen 
tury A.D. also indicate the “sipho” to 
have be ena 
rather that 
view of the 
pre hable that 


water ejacul 


one W 


re engine of some type 
manual syringe. In 
circumstances, it 1s 
this term referred to 
i devices generally, 


the sipl om ie instances being a 


lane ‘ 

large hand s ge and in others a 
more manually oper 
ated puny echanism, perhaps 


mounted on ul cart. 
Fortunate 


was well sup 
plied 


with thanks to the fa 
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mous Aqueducts which mav_ have 
heen constructed with their potential 
fire extinguishing use in mind. The 
aquarius was, in addition to his 
duties as a carrier of water, expected 
to know all the sources of water in 
his district, the water being con 
veyed to the pump men at the scene 
of the fire in “hamae” (vases ) 


Street Patrols 


The primary duties of the Vigiles 
consisted in extinguishing fires using 
the methods and materials heretofore 
mentioned, However, they were also 
required to patrol the streets by 
night “correctly dressed including 
sandals and with buckets and axes” 
to detect the outbreak of fire. Other 
duties included fire prevention work, 


the ¢ orps being empowered to mete 
out corporal punishment where nee 
essary. Passages in the “Roman 
Digest” relating to powers of the 
pretect states “because most fires are 
the tault of the inhabitants, he pun- 
ishes with rods those who are negli- 
gent with the fire” and “He must 
warn householders lest chance of 
fire arise through negligence and in- 
struct them to keep water in their 
room.” There vas also an official 
hearing the title of Questionarius at- | 
tached to each cohort, whose duty it | 
Was to make investigation into cases | 
of suspected incendiarism with the | 
right to apply torture whenever ex- 
pedient. This official appears to have | 
been the forerunner of the present 
day Fire Marshal | 
These, then, were the components | 
of the Roman fire-fighting organiza- | 
tion. This svstem flourished not only 
in the city of Rome itself but in other | 
towns in far-flung parts of the Em 
pire, providing an efficient means of 
lire protection for a span of almost 
five hundred vears. As a result of 
the gradual disintegration of the 


Roman governmental system due to 
the barbarian invasions of the 5th 
Century, the Roman Empire col- 
lapsed in 476 A.D. and the strongly 


organized Corps of Vigiles disap- 


peared from the stage of history. 


europe was not to see another such 
efficient fire-fighting organization for 
over a thousand years, 

Following the collapse of Roman 
evilization, europe was plunged inte 
the throes of the so called) Dark 
\ees, The withdrawal of the Roman 
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And when we talk about 
plans, we mean business 
... big business with 
big commission volume 


1... example, there's the 
PROTECTED PAYMENT 
PLAN. Installed in banks, 
sales financing companies, and 
huge automobile dealerships, 
it helps take the risk out ol 
buying on credit by making 
payments for borrowers who 
are kept off the job by illness 
or injury. 
With installment buying so 
widespread a practice nowa- 
days, vou can readily see the 
tremendous market for this 
policy. 


You might call the Protected 
Payment Plan labor-saver 
because each individual sale 
can pay off in hundreds of 
policies and thousands of com- 


mission dollars. 
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Fire Protection 


Legions from Britain and other ter- 
ritories of Western Europe lett these 
lands at the mercy of Danes, Goths, 
Huns, Angles, and other 
barbarian tribes, the history of the 


Saxons 


tinies hbeimng that of almost continual 


Invasion and counter-invasion, In- 
stability was rampant in the govern- 
mental organization and it is little 


wonder that in such times of turmoil 


scant attention was paid to such hu- 
man needs as fire protection, 

The civilizing influence of Christi 
anity had been spreading gradually, 
to the Church 
rather than to government that the 
citizenry looked in the event of dis- 
But the Church 
was concerned 


however, and it ts 


aster such as fire. 
in this age almost 
men’s 
souls and some of their methods of 


firefighting were of superstitious na- 


solely with the salvation of 


Best insurance buy 


for today’s business office 


WHY RISK LOSSES to costly office equip- 
ment and furnishings when you now 
can get broad, multi-peril coverage 
on your office contents —ander one pol- 
icy, at one low premium. 

Big advantage of the new OFFICE 
CONTENTS Special Form is that it sim- 
plifties the buying and handling of in- 
surance tor the business owner. This 
package form is written to cover “all 
risks” of physical loss to office fur- 
nishings and equipment, including a 
tenant's interest in improvements and 
betterments. 


For the eligible risk, this Special 
Form provides more coverage against 
more perils at less than the cost of 
equivalent protection under separate 
policies. Any Grain Dealers’ agent 
can give you full information about 
this better protection for office con- 
tents, as well as the savings you'll 
show through dividends. 

While you're about it, check on the many 
advantages of insuring business and per- 
sonal property under the mutual plan... 
through independent local agents. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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ture and highly impractical, though 
the ringing of church bells in event 
of fire was a practise which appears 
to have peculiarly combined an ele 
ment of practicality with that of the 
supernatural. It was a widespread 
belief during these times that fires 
were perpetrated by the Devil and 
that the ringing of bells would exor 
cise this dread demon, thus stopping 
the blaze. This ringing of the bells 
however had a survival value which 
has lasted to the present day for aside 
from the purely mystical aspect, the 
hells would be heard by the populace 
Who would come to the scene of the 
lire to be available for bucket br ivade 
work and other practical methods of 
firefighting. of these bells 
were ordered cast by Pope John IX 
about 900 A.D., and 
crated at special ceremonies during 
which they were sprinkled with holy 
oil. Ome bell 
bbhev, Tengland to-day, 
carrying the inseription : 

“Lord, quench this furious flame. 
\rise, run, help, put out the same.” 
Other early customs engaged in by 
the ecclesiastical authorities included 


the carrving of saint’s bones or other 


Some 


were cConse- 


such still hangs in 


Sherborne 


holv relics about a burning building, 


these having been regarded as ettica 
cious methods of firefighting by the 


The Curfew 


Phe civil authorities recognized the 


ever-present dangers of fire, espe 
cially during the nighttime when the 


inhabitauts were asleep. Regulations 
were enacted calling for the extin 
guishment of all house fires at the 
ringing of an evening bell, one of the 
earliest: such regulations on record 
having been that enforced at Oxtord 
in 872 \.1). during the reign of Al 
fred the (sreat. This custom of the 
curfew was generally practised in 
pe during this er 


a and it was 


subse ordi 


nance and rigidly enforced through 


quently enacted into an 
out England by the Normans under 
William the Ce miqueror immediately 


following the successful invasion of 
| 


L006 he word “curfew™ 1s) an 
english corruption of the French 
couvre fe “fire cover” which 
was actually metal cover used to 
smother oper arth fires. The curt 


few 
the 19th Cent 


MT SISTE 
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english towns until 


Jalthough its origin 
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as a fire protection measure had by 
then been all but forgotten. 

During the 12th and 13th Cen 
turies, various municipalities com 
menced to enact laws pertaining to 
the composition of building. struc 
tures. In general, these provided for 
roots to be henceforth constructed 
of slate or tile in lieu of the highly 
inflammable thatched roofs which 
had been so prevalent. The City of 
london in 1189 ordered that no fu 
ture houses should be built) other 
than of stone. Subsequent provisions 
outlawed such obviously dangerous 


hazards as timber chimneys. 


The Same Means 


Such regulations constituted meas 


ures of tive pre vention agaist thre 
most manttest hazards Phe means 
of extinguishing fire and preventing 
Its spread still consisted of the same 
types of equipment employed by the 
\nctent Romans. Regulations were 
made in London in 1189 providing 
that “all persons in great houses have 
a ladder or two ready and he pre 


pared to aid their neighbours” and 


‘in Summertime have before their 
doors barrelful) of water for 
quenching fire” Provision was 
further made for iron hooks wath 
wooden handles to be provided in 
each ward by reputal le citizens for 
use in case of fire. These and other 


similar laws regarding such items ; 


the keeping of buckets near at hand 
were still promulgated) various 
towns through the 17th Century 
Firefighting equipment, especially 
the large hooks, was for the most 
part kept in the churches, these be 
the largest edifices in the towns, 
with available space for same, and 
also serving as centers around which 
the communities revolved. The up 
keep and usage of the equipment was 
usually under the nominal supervi 
sion of the parish officers, however 
there was no organized tiretighting 
personnel, the use of the equipment 
in time of fire being dependent on 
an informal and hastily” gathered 
group of volunteers consisting of 


whomever happened to be on the 


and wally to work 
The earliest istorical reterence 
to an actual wheeled fire engine is 


found in an early chronicle of the 
city of Augsburg, Germany for the 
vear 1518 which reters to an engine 


Anton later, goldsmith, 
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Fire Protection 


with wheels and levers constructed 
by an unnamed wheelwright. Little 
further description is available con- 
cerning its design or efficiency. An 


actual illustration of a primitive 
wheeled squirting device “devised to 
cast much water upon a_ burning 
house” is found in a work published 
in London in 1590 titled “A Treatise 
Named Lucarsolace, devised by 
Cyprian Lucar, Gentleman.” This in- 
teresting fire engine was stated to 


hold a hogshead of water which — tinental and English inventions con- 
could be squirted out with great 
force to quench fire. It had to be 
manually filled with water from the 
top, all early fire engines possessing 


sisting of pumping devices either 
mounted on wheels or on sledges. It 
is recorded that a few such engines 
were in use in England as early as 


this requirement. Its operation was 1633. In 1637 they had come to the 
apparently accomplished by turning — particular attention of Charles I, for 
a screw. The efficiency of such a on March 7th of that vear in a letter 


machine would certainly appear to the Lord Mayor of London, | 
doubtful, to say the least. There ’ 
no record of its actual use. Several 
other writers during the period from 
1615 to 1657 have described and il- 
lustrated various types of crude Con- 


is refers to the new engines for “spowt 
ing of water and their excellent use 
to bee made in accidentes of fiere.” 
The monarch further calls attention 
to their scarcity and recommends 


Are You Serving Out 


Out-of-date renewals 
can mean under-insured, 
unsatisfied assureds. 


Today’s property values call 
for a complete re-evaluation 
of your policyholders’ insur- 
ance needs. Their homes and 
their personal property have 
all increased in value 


-of-Date Renewals ? 


: Worcester, Massachusetts 


that more further use be made of 
them, suggesting that perhaps the 
parishes each provide themselves 
with one to avoid financial burden 
upon the citv. There was no adop 
tion of these engines, or at least none 
on any noticeable scale, for the offi 
cial record of the Great London lire 
of 1666 refers to “engines” but 
once.” Large manual. syringe 
“squirts” were, on the other hand, 
quite widely used during the times, 
they having been introduced into 
England during the preceding cen- 
tury. These were of brass, usually 
about two feet long, having handles 
on each side for two men to hold 
while a third man operated the pis- 
ton to eject the water. Inasmuch as 


or 


’ their capacity was about two quarts. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY jcity was about two qua 


the nozzle had to be dipped into a 
nearby tub of water and refilled after 
each squirt, much in the same man- 


\ CASUALTY COMPANY 
R 4 St. Paul 14, Minnesota 
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Anchor Casualty’s Versa- 
tile Packaged Policies... 


Multiple Line Facilities 


A wide variety of standard stock 
coverages tailored and packaged 
for present markets and sales. Home- 
owners’, Motel Owners’ *, Automatic 
Laundry Owners'* and Combina- 
tion Service Station’ policies are 
representative of Anchor's broad 
line of effective selling tools, 


*JIn states where approved 


A DUAL Approach to Sales! 


Flexibility is a ‘must’ in modern insurance merchandising. Limiting yourself to 
a single hard and fast sales approach may cost you money. Our versatile 
‘across-the-board’ facilities help you solve this problem—meet competition and 
maintain profits at the two economic levels demanded by your clients. 


Queen City Gy 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota (ac) 


Queen City’s Economy 
Automobile Plan... Pref- 
erential Fire Rates’ 


Key stock company coverages at 
substantially reduced, competitive 
rates. Ideal for getting and holding 
business on those cost-conscious 
risks. Streamlined administration 
and acquisition costs eliminate red 
tape—give you more time for sell- 
ing and servicing. 


ner a fountain pen is filled to-day. 


The Great Fire 


\t 2 A.M. on the morning of Sun 
day, September 2, 1666, an event 


occurred in the shop of an obscure 
London baker which was to revolu- 
tionize fire protection as well as te 
result in the birth of a great enter- 


prise, the fire insurance industry. 
For it was on this morning and at 
this small bakery on Pudding Lane, 
a little known byway near the River 
Thames, that the Great London Fire 
was kindle 
Some 


ggots by the side of the 
baker Farvnor’s oven were appar- 
ently somehow ignited by embers 
stil] aglow m the oven despite its 


2 The off tive of the Great Fire appear 
ng in the / Gatzet o. 85, Sept. 3 ’ 
states rentable fire in a short time 


beceme too } e mastred by anv engines or 


working ne It is not actually known 
of the term “engines” refers 
to true ft the manual squirts, or te 


the now pum 
mounted « 


these having been use 
the time 
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having been shut down several hours 
earlier according to his subsequent 
testimony The fire at this) point 
burned for about an hour confined 
solely to Farynor’s premises, said 
the evewitnesses, subsequently 
spreading to the Star Inn, a hostelry 
across the lane whose vard was un 
fortunately filled with straw an 
other combustibles. bucket) bri 
vade ot neiyhbers formed but after 


more than an hour of concerted ef 
fort, the flames were still unchecked 
and an appeal to the Lord Mavor for 
idditional aid went unheeded after 
a personal inspection by that worthy 
gentleman, The fire was, after all 


sinular to a hundred other fires in 


such slum areas and as such, there 
appeared to be nothing unusual 
about ait. “Pish'!, A woman might 
it out,” stated his lordship 
But unfortunately, its outbreak had 
occurred in the wee hours of a Sun 
day morning when most of London 
was soundly sleeping after a week 
of tiring work. And it just happened 
that hakery Waals located 
a mere ten doors trom Thames 
street, a wharf area crammed wit 
] 


warehouses bulging with oils, tallows 


and other suel highly 


substances, The mevitable followe 


Use of Gunpowder 


by Wednesday September Sth the 
fire was finally brought under con 
trol, but only after the extensive use 
of gunpowder to create tire-breaks 
in addition to the tireless work of 
the voluntary citizens’ bucket. bri 
gades. These were urged on by the 
King and his brother the Duke of 


York whom we are told personally 


participated, pitching with the 
populace to use spades. buckets and 
hooks, as well as making generous 
distribution of gold and silver coins 


to encourage the Jess opulent among 


the participants. Five-sixths of the 


citv. had been destroved including 
13,200 houses, 84 churches and most 
of the public Innldings. The wealtl 


of London was 


Inmediately following the contla 


gration, varlous proposals were put 


forward to prevent the recurrence 
of such a calamiut Chese included 
a scheme tor paid fire sentinels to 
he stationed on towers and church 


nlans { +] 
steeples and ims tor the employ 


ment of special men and officers to 


engage hig wey ast pro 
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Fire Protection—Continued 

posal was never seriously considered, 
apparently due to the large expense 
involved and the fact that a city fire 
department was too startling an in- 
novation. The City did pass a new 
building code in 1666, 
provisions being made for strict en- 
forcement, the older regulations 
having been more honored in their 
breach than in their compliance. In 
1668, an “Act for the Prevention and 
Suppression of lire in the City of 
London” was passed, providing that 
leather buckets, hand squirts, lad- 
ders, pickaxes and shovels be made 
available at public expense for each 
quarter of the city; also for the ap- 


December 


pointment of a bellman in each quar- 
ter to patrol the streets from LO 12M. 
to5 A.M. Plugs were also to be 1n- 
stalled in water mains at convenient 
places in every street, 
breaking of the pipes in a disorderly 
manner. There had fire 
plugs previously and the accepted 
method of securing water from the 
mains at time of fire had been to dig 
down to the wooden pipes and break 
them open with axes, the water 
thereby running out onto the ground 
where it was picked up in buckets or 
in the nozzles of squirts. The re- 
sultant waste of water by this method 
is obvious and the introduction of 
fire plugs was certainly the most 
noteworthy improvement provided. 


to avoid 


been no 
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Further provisions were added for 
supplies of gunpowder to be kept in 
convenient places and for an engi- 
neer to be appointed to supervise its 
use in event of fire, there also being 
a plan of indemnification by the City 


to those whose homes were thus 
blown up. 
Return of the "'Vigiles’’ 


In 1667, some proposals were 
made that the London City Council 
should undertake a plan of insurance 
to indemnify against the burning of 
houses but no action was taken al- 
though in that same year the city of 
Hamburg in Germany had organized 
some type of municipal insurance 
fund. A few attempts had been made 
in prior years to organize various 
forms of fire insurance in some cities 
but such schemes had been either in 
the nature of guilds, catering to 
members only, or were otherwise 
limited in scope and coverage pro- 
vided. None had achieved any last- 
ing measures of success. The first 
successful fire insurance company 
was the Fire Office, founded by Dr. 
Nicholas) Barbon and 
Commencing active operations in 
1680 in London, competition soon 
arose including the Friendly Society 
(1684), the General Insurance Office 
(1685) and the Amicable Contribu 
torship, better known as the “Hand 
In Hand” which founded in 
16094, Such organizations 
were the true pioneers of commercial 
fire insurance, 

The proprietors of these compa- 
mies were hard-headed business men 
quick to realize the potentially huge 
losses which they might be called 
upon to meet. They were also heed 
ful of 


associates 


was 


as these 


the need to procure as wide 
a distribution of policyholders as pos- 
sible in order to spread the risk 
and build up a strong financial re- 
serve for payment of potential claims. 
Asa result, fire brigades were almost 
immediately established by the in- 
surance companies. These brigades 
served a dual purpose; first, as a 
safeguard] against losses by extin 
guishing fires and preventing their 
spread, secondly as a means of 
advertising the company and indue- 
ing potent 
their busi 
offices, \ 


vertising 


policy buyers to place 
s through the sponsor's 
iture of insurance ad- 
ng the 1690's was that 
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Confident Of Our Future: 


“watermen are employed to assist in 
the quenching of 
“watermen,” 


These 
for such was the term 
designating the firemen of the age, 
were garbed in magnificent colored 
uniforms, usually tophatted, each 
company having a distinctively styled 
and colored uniform for its own bri- 
gade. The companies tried to outdo 
each other in the resplendency of 
dress, for this was another means of 
advertising, designed to attract the 
policyholders’ attention. 


fires.” 


ire marks, these being leaden em- 
blems bearing the trademark, name 
of the insuring company and some- 
times the policy number, were affixed 
to prominent positions on the fronts 
of all houses insured. The brigades 
wore similar devices on the sleeves 
of their uniforms, readily identifying 
the insurance company by whom 
they were employed. These brigades 
originally engaged only in’ extin- 
guishing fires at premises insured by 
their own company. Although sev- 
eral brigades would usually arrive at 
the scene of a fire, where the burn- 
ing building did not carry their com- 
pany’s firemark, they would either 
retire or else remain as onlookers 
only, sometimes jeering at the rival 
company’s brigade while they pro- 
ceeded with their chores. Such was 
the general custom till about the 
middle of the 18th Century when, 
in the interests of humanity and 
good public relations, their services 
were made generally available, re- 
gardless of what firemark was borne 
by the threatened building. The 
firemarks themselves, however, re- 
mained in use for another century, 
but merely as an advertising device. 


Many Improvements 


Equipment for combatting the 
blazes was likewise provided at com- 
pany expense for use of their bri 
gades and this included the latest 
inventions. Many improvements had 
been made in fire extinguishing 
mechanisms following the lesson of 
the London Fire. One of the most 
significant of these was the intro- 
duction of lengths of flexible leather 
hose, this having been invented by a 
Dutchman, Heide of 
Amsterdam. Formerly, the pumping 
engine and water barrels had to be 
brought right up to the very blaze 


cases with disastrous 


Jan van der 


itself, some 
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PROGRESS: 


Progress (n) .. . “Movement for- 
ward, a going or getting ahead, 
gradual betterment’. That’s Web- 
ster’s definition of progress. We 
think it aptly describes the road 
Ohio Farmers has taken for the 
past 110 years. It also describes 
the future of the insurance agent 
who wishes to represent 


Ohio Farmers Companies__ 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company « Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk Insurance Company « LeRoy, Ohio 
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Insurance Company 
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Jersey City 
Oldfield 9-6430 


results for many engines were them- 


selves set al 


laze bv the flames or 


destroved by falling debris. Lengths 
of hose made it possible to keep the 
engines at the rear, out of the im- 
The Dutch 


numerous 


mediate danger 
had im- 


provements in the types of engines 


area. 
likewise made 


themselves. In 1674, an Englishman, 


Isaac Thon pson, advertised a brass 
elbow and joint device which could 
be attached to anv existing engine 
to adapt it for use with the new 


flexible hose. 


So rapid were the inventions dur 


this pertod that by thr 


dawn ot 


the 18th Century, engines were in 
use which would spray a continual 
stream of water, rather than the in 
termittent spurts at each stroke of 
the pump levers which had charac- 
terized the earlier machines. In 
1725, Richard Newsham, a British 
engine manufacturer, patented a 
double decker engine, this having an 
extra deck for men to stand on and 
operate foot treadles, augmenting 
the pumping efficiency of the hand 
lever operators on the other deck. 
Imagination ran wild as far as some 
inventions were concerned, there be 
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the losses 


Greatest Fires in History 


(at Ty 
omic 


| Trance ) 


Rone (“Nero tiddiled while 
Rome burned 
Jerusalem (City burned by Ro 
han troops) 

ore 


Constantine 


Liverpool 


St. Thon 


Trinidad 
Moscow, Russia (City 


estimated Damage 


(sauls) STO.000,000 


3,000,000 
2.000000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000 000 


15,000,000 


20, 000.000 


3,000,000 
15,000,000 
20,000 000 
5.000.000 
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000 
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1.000.000 
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5,000,000 


30,000,000 


7 00,000 
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1x02 


1802 


Place 


Paris, France 


Port au Prinee, 


Canton, Chita 


( onstantinople 


New York ( ‘ity 


New York City 
llamburg, 


(aermany 
Valparaiso, Chile ........... 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 

rel, 
Constantinople 


Albany, N. Y 


San Francisco (2 fires this 
Montreal, Canada .......... 
(rateshead, england 

St. Petersburg, Russia ...... 
Constantinople (The Sultan 


personally assisted fighting 
this conflagration ) 


Portland, Mai 


One 


Charleston, ( 


\Ibanv, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Va 


Constantinople 


Chicago (The Great 

St. John’s, NOB. Canada 


Irkutsk, Siberia 


New York City 
Kingston, 
New York City 


Spokane Falls, \\ 

Boston, Mass 

St John’s, New fou nal 
Milwaukee, Wisc 


Best's 


Estimated Damave 


2.500.000) 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
18,000,000 
20,000 000 


$000,000 
35,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
5 000,000 
15,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000 000 


6.500.000 


5 000.00) 
5,000,000 
5 000,000 
3,000,000 
10,000,000 
000,000 


3,000,000 
10,000,000 


3000 000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,500 000 
25, 
200 000,000 
73 000.000 
9 250,000 
15,000,000 
2? S00.000 
5 000,000 
30,000 000 
000,000 
6 
6 OOO O00) 
6,000 000 
25,000,000 
6.000 O00 
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215 BA owing 1X20 
70 1843 
1848 tn 
393 are 
Cordova, Span 
LOSG London [N52 
1106 Venice IN52 
1113 \lons, Fran 1854 
13790 Memel. Prussia 
1405 Berne Swit erland 
1570 Moscow, Russia ¢City burned 
London (The Great Fire IN7 | 
1702 Port Roval, Jamica 1 
1748 Moscow ie 
1766 Bridyetown. Rarhado 1877 
17% Smvena, Purk 
during invastot 


These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 


writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


1957 1958 
\ugust .. $78,364,000 $75 491.000 
September . 72,264,000 73,303,000 
October ... 77,753,000 73,393,000 
November . 75,321,000 71,539,000 
December . 91,519,000 100,523,000 

1958 1959 
January ... 99,918,000 112,983,000 
February .. 103,853,000 98,120,000 
March .... 192,722,000 99,610,000 
April ..... 99 061,000 90,689,000 
lune 90,048,000 77 867 000 
July 80,782,000 82,334,000 
Potals $1,057,238,000  $1,037,449,000 


Losses by Years 
1949 $651,534,000 1954 $870,984,000 
1950 648,909,000 1955 885,218,000 
1951 730,084,000 1956 989,290,000 
1952. 815,134,000 1957 1,023,190,000 
1953 864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


Month 1957. 1958 1959 
January 
February 


April .. ... 2933 2580 2.610 
Mav. 3.065 3.250 
3,302 3,000 3,150 
Six Months 17.533 16,2800 17,000 
July 3.308 3,210 

\ugust 3635 3,450 
September ..... . 3,365 3,330 
October ...... . 3,466 3.600 
November ....... 3,620 3,510 
December .... 3,775 3,620 

Twelve Months .. 38.702 37,000 


Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council 


accidental 
deaths 


Five Months 
1959 1958 Change 


ALL. TYPES 36,100 35.500 
Motor Vehicle 13,940 13,280 5 
Other Publi 5.800 5.700 1 20% 
Work 5.400 
11.900) 12,200 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS .. . a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 
NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 
constant interest ... a source of 
tested safety methods and procedures 
which will speed production and cut 
costs. 


FOR YOURSELF . . . SM is a channel of proven aids to loss 
prevention . . . a means of establish- 
ing sound safety programs in plants 
where you have a stake. Your own 
imprint and safety message can reach 
your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 


Single Subscription: 
$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publicotion of 


PANY, INC. 


FS STREET. MEW YORK 
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Fire Protection Continued 


ing extant accounts describing some 
rather peculiar devices, such as 
“water bombs’ which were made 
with gunpowder, so as to explode 
when hurled into a burning building. 
(ne such typical device was the in- 
vention of \mbrose Godfrey, a 
chemist of Covent Garden in 1724. 
This was described as being a small 
wooden barrel containing a cylinder 
of powder and a fuse, the contents 
of the barrel consisting of secret 
chemical ingredients which when 
mixed with water divided the ele- 


‘ 


ments into “millions and millions of 
atoms which impregnated very pores 
of the walls, ceilings and floors of 
a building,” thus immediately extin- 
gushing the fire. From his own de- 
scription, it would appear that Mr. 
Godtrey had invented an 1&th Cen- 
tury Atomic Bomb! 


Conclusions 


While not all of the innovations 
of the day were of practical value, 
they were still contributions to the 
science of fire protection, perhaps 
mspiring others to make modifiea- 
tions leading to practicality. A real 
groundwork had been laid for the 
inventors of the future to build upon, 
and all of our present highly efficient 
firefighting mechanisms are merely 
adaptations of the more primitive 
ideas and devices of a bygone era: 
adaptations made in the light) of 
knowledge of improved materials 
now available, and improvements 
made through the vears in the 


sources of power to operate those — Blackstone, G. V. “History of the British 
Fire Service,” London, Routledge and 

mechanisms. The manually oper- Keegan Paul, 1957. 

ated pumps of yesteryear have be- Clevely, Hugh. “Famous Fires.” New 

come transformed into the electric York, John Day Co., 1958. 

pumps of to-day. The atomic fire Dunshee, Kenneth. \s You Pass By, 

i he standard, New_York, 1952. 

Hale, George “History ot the World s 

of the future. Greatest Fires,” Kansas City, Mo., 
The insurance company brigades Franklin Hudson Publishing Co., 1905 

had their place in history likewise, Hardwick, Arthur. “Memorable Fires in 

London,” London, Post Magazine Co., 

for they were in essence the counter- 1926, 

parts of the Roman Corps of Vigiles, Hough, Walter. “The Story of Fire.” 

an organized firefighting York, Doubleday Doran & Co., 

to th Kenlon, John. “Fires and Firefighters, 

tory alter an absence of 1200 years. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1913. 

As public awareness of the very real Kristeller, L. P. “Origin and Develop 

hazards of fire increased, probably ment of Insurance,” Best's Fire & Cas- 
ualty News, June 1939, 

Leclerc, Eugene. “Statistiques Rouges,” 
Quebec City, P. Q., Leclerc, 1932 

sity for organized nonpartisan mu- [ewis. Alice B. 


with the great increases in popula- 
tion and property values, the neces- 


“History of Fire Fight 


nicipal protection was finally realized ing,” York, England. Committee of 
ith the advent of city fire depart the Castle Museum, 1940. 

London Quarterly Review, Vol. XCVI, 
ments which sprang up during the No. CXCI, January 1855, “Fires and 
19th Century. Although the brigades Fire Insurance,” pp. 1-24 

have gone, they too had laid a Magee, John H. “General Insurance,” 
groundwork for civilization to build Homewood, TIL, Irwin Pub. Co., 1947, 


upon, The foresightedness of their McLean, G. A, “Insurance Up Through 
; the Ages,” Louisville, Ky. Dunne 
parents, those early Msurance un- Press, 1938, 
derwriters, made this possible and Masters, Robert. V, “Going to. Blazes, 
the brigades in turn provided a New York, Sterling Publishing Co., 
5 - 
means Of protection to ensure that 1950. 
the dreams of those parents should Morris, John V, “Fires and Fire Fight 


. car ee ers,” Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1955. 
not go up in smoke. Our fire in- 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
rance rv to-day he ig 
surance industry to-day is the living “The 


proof of such dreams fulfilled. ance, 1000 B.C.-1875. A.D..” Newark, 
inis N. J., The Prudential Press, 1915. 
Treunery, Charles FL “The Origin and 
Early History of Insurance,” London, 
Bibliography I Je King & Son, 1926. 


Walford, Cornelius. “The Insurance Cy 
clopedia,” London, Chas. and Edwin 
and Formation of lire Insurance Com Lavton, 187 

pames in England,” United States In- , 


surance Gasette, Vol. VIL, Noo. NXNIN, | United States Insurance Gazette. “Origin 


\dlard, George. “Origin of Fire Engines 


July and karly History of Fire Insurance,” 
Bell, Walter G. “The Great Fire of Lon Anon, Vol. XXT, No, 128, pp. 49-54, 
don,” London, The Bodle y Head, 1920 December, 1865 


GREATEST FIRES OF HISTORY—/r. 


Tink Place 

Cauavaquil, Eeuador 
Hankow, China ....... 
190] Jacksonville, Fla... 
1902 Paterson, N. J 

1904 Rochester, Yo 
1004 Baltimore, Mad 

1008 Ferme, D.C. 
1908 Chelsea, Mass, ....... 
1914 Salem, Mass. ......... 
1916 \ugusta, Ga 

LOL, \thanta, Gia 
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Estimated Damage ‘Time Place Estimated Damage 
21,000,000 1922 Smnivrna, Turkey eee 80,000,000 
5.000.000 1928 River, Mass 10,000,000 
15,000,000 1931 St. John’s, New Brunswick .. 10,000,000 
10,000,000 1947 Texas City, Texas (Resulted 
5,000,000 from explosion of munitions 
5,000,000 ship in harbor OF DOO CED 
1953 Livoma, Michigan Factory 
fire—the large st known loss 
125,000,000 under a single roof) 35,000,000 
9,000,000 Author's Note: The above list does not ide every hnown great fire 
17 000,000 There are manv recorded fires of greats nitude than some included 
eee in this listing, which is designed ¢ he prevalence of great hres 
14,000,000 throughout history, in various parts of the Id. The citv of Constanti 
10,000,000 until mode, Rome, om the: thes 
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YOUR BEST SECURITY IS DEFENSE AGAINST THE UNEXPECTED 


The long shadows of hostile missiles need not darken the lives of Americans — 


now offered by the Security-Connecticut Group. 


service in all fields of insurance! 


SECURITY IS 
OuR PRODUCT o 


Rance 


all forms of insurance 


SECURITY 
INSURANCE 
GROUP 


OF NEW HAVEN 


as long as a strong defense is always on the ready to parry unpredictable blows. 
This, too, is the formula for multiple-line service (including Life) 


Security-Connecticut continues to set the standards among modern insurors — 
now offers the convenience and the economy of “under one roof” 


To our representatives, Security offers this brand-new booklet, “Insurance 
Protection in the Missile Era.” Here’s a fine mailer for your clients, a great 
door-opener for prospects. Dramatically illustrated, it contains every important 
missile in the U.S. arsenal, in full color, identified by name, mission and 
manufacturer — here’s an item with tested consumer appeal that breaks all records! 
And — it’s a treasure-trove of facts about up-to-date, streamlined insurance for 
every need, too! Fill out the handy coupon for your FREE booklets. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 


NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT, Dept. 149-A 


Please send me copies of “Insurance Protection 
in the Missile Era’’ at no cost or obligation. 

NAME 

AGENCY 

STREET 

CITY OR TOWN 


‘ 

GO ¢ 

o 

e 
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Alice is on the right track. You can 
better your earnings by devoting more 
effort to Bituminous tailored rating plans 
for compensation and liability risks. 
Premiums are bigger, renewals are easier 
—more income for you. Bituminous 
special rating plans put you in a better 
competitive position in getting the busi- 
ness. And Bituminous safety engineering 
and claim service help you hold it. Get in 
touch with the Bituminous branch near- 
est you and ask the manager’s help on 


Bituminous 


your important compensation and 
bility prospects. 


“Alice put it up to remind me to push Bituminous rating plans” 


lia- 


TO SERVE THE AGENT 


Bituminous maintains strategically located branches 
or general supervisory agents at Atlanta, Belleville, 
Birmingham, Charlotte, Chicago, Coral Gabies, 
Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Nashville, New 
Orleans, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, 
Rock Island and St. Louis. 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY . ROCK /S: AND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


t 
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Buyers’ 


JOHN L. McMAHAN 
Insurance Consu:tant 
White Plains, N. Y. 


msurance buvers 


OPTEN, We 
have abused ourselves, 


the insurance industry, by trving to 


and also 


insure for everything under the sun, 
from the cradle to the grave, includ 
and 
are so many things that we purchase 
without the 
ipplyving good 
Too 


often, we lose sight of the basic con 


ing normal wear tear. There 


weighing factors im 


volved and without 


sound economic principles. 


cept of insurance and buy indiserimi 


nately from our agent or broker 
Usually his) recommendations are 
sound, at times he may try to sell 


something that he feels is needed, 
but, too often, he may not know all 
the facts and the policy may either 
not be needed, or may not fit mto 
the particular scheme or of 


Insurance progran 


Automobile Coverage 


For every dollar spent in America 


today for imsurance, sixty cents ts 
spent to purchase automobile insur 
ance, Herein, then, is the reason that 
we are giving such close scrutiny to 
the automobile insurance problem 

| have seen a great number. of 
fleets of automobiles insured for col 
lision coverage and physical damage 
sizeable fleets, wherein there were 
several hundred units involved—in 
S50) deductible 
Let 
Suppose there 


are a hundred cars ina fleet (even 


sured for collision, 


upset and overturn us take a 


hypothetical problem 


the same principle would apply on 
one cat}, all insured for $50 deducti 
ble collision 


it an average premium 
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Reducing Costs 


of SOO per car. This develops, then, 


a premium of per vear, 


Where ts the catastrophe exposure 
here? There is really. only 
the 


same building, 


it 
the 
would be 


cars were concentrated im 
then there 
fire and extended cove rage exposure, 
but certainly not collision, nor upset 
or overturn 

Suppose collision is canceled. A 
loss of three cars HA 
a $2,000 


vear, assuming 
per car, could 
still be atforded before the premium 
With the present dav tax 


valuation 


1S equal 


structure bemg what it is, and as 
sunny that the owner ts in the 52% 
tan brau ket, he could atford to lose 


at $2,000, 


six complete cars, values 
by taking advantage of claiming an 
uninsured loss on his tax returns, 
In some businesses, | recognize that 
the that 
one nor 
Phen [| think 


ould 1T1¢ reased to 


such 


$2,000 loss, 


financial situation is 
cannot afford 
a thousand dollar loss 
the deductible sl 
S100, 


perhaps $250, still having 
protection for the catastrophe eX 


posure, but, at the same time . vetting 


a sizeable reduction premium 


costs 


Sound Practice? 


an individual car and 
assume. the is S50 dedueti 
ble collision, 


that the cost 1s S6oO per veal for this 


coverage 
upset and overturn, and 
coverage, and, further, let us assume 
that the owner can not afford to be 
without this catastrophe coverage 
There ts exposure, one 


What 


happet s when the owner buvs $100 


automobile, of say, $2,000 


eduetible In some areas, the rate 
a reduction of 


OF 


re porte d for that 


and the owner had the $50 
deduetible, then he has paid $23 for 


S50 worth oft 


vear, 


msuranee Is that a 


good buy — $23 for $50 worth of in 
surance?) [| think not. It ceases to 


it ceases to be 
should 
swap dollars with an insurance com 


he imsurance——at least, 


sound practice, One 


pany ts too expensive 
Limits of Coverage 
What can be 


bodily injury and property damage 


done on automobile 


Cost 


reduction the 


msurance program does not neces 


sarily mean reducing amounts of in 


surance or coverages, but it could 
mean mecreasing coverage, is 
one place where surance buvers 
would be wise to investigate. the 


limits of coverage, particularly in the 


direction of property damage oon 


automobile On many automobile 


polien propert daa we coverayve 


STOOOO or 


ws at below is 


usually because thre broker 


went 


has OVE ed nding 


wl 
the buver hasn't t ought 
he and his 


that would exceed tive or ten thou 


about what 


cart could lamage 


sand dollar | sually t} nks 


about damaging another car. but how 


1 


many vehicles othe than cars 


our highways today trail 


ers, tractor-trailers, hauling valuable 


> 
MISES, 


merchandise up to lnuits of value as 


«lt 
high as $100,000 per load and 


over 
Suppose someone has S$10.000 
property damage, and he is. the 


precipitate cause of an accident in 


voly Ing trade 


cigarettes, or tine fabrics. 


S40.000 


load of meat, or 

valued at 

d cause quite a 

financial catastrophe. The insurance 
ont page) 


: 

( 

=>? 

$23. If no loss 
ay 

: 


Reducing Costs—Continued 

buying public has generally become 
aware of the need for higher bodily 
injury limits, but this, unfortunately, 
is not true of property damage cov- 
erage, 

I remember so vividly a loss I had 
when | first went into the insurance 
A client 
of mine had increased his bodily in- 
jury limits, at my recommendation, 
but | had failed to recommend that 
he imerease 


business, many years ago, 


his damage 


proper t\ 


limits above $5,000, He had an extra 
gas can, one gallon in size, in the 
rear of his car. He was crossing a 
wooden bridge, and hit a bump; 
the gas can bounced out and _ hit 
some metal object on the bridge, 
which caused the gas can to explode, 
setting fire to the bridge. Before the 
fire could be put out, over $12,000 
damage had been sustained. To this 
day my client (I should say “my 
used-to-be client’) does not remem- 
ber the $5,000 property damage that 
the insurance company paid, but he 


NO MORE FIELDMEN... 
NOW THEY'RE 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Yes, our fieldmen are now 


officially sales representatives. 


This new title more nearly describes 


the work they are doing to help 


you get more business that is 


profitable for both of us. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL" 
INSURANCE 
GROUP 


San Francisco, California 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Skokie, Illinois 


Dallas, Texas 


Atlanta, Georgia 


A Transamerica Corporation Company 


certainly remembers very well the 
more than $7,000 which he had to 
pay out of his own pocket. 

So let’s look at our catastrophe 
exposures and cover them. We can 
measure in dollars and cents our 
known values and maximums at risk, 
but, in third-party actions, we have 
no idea nor control over what a par- 
ticular claim is going to be worth. 

Before leaving automobile cover- 
ages, here is a sad story to emphasize 
my point about swapping dollars 
with an insurance company, and why 
I'm a firm believer in only insuring 
catastrophe coverages. | have a 
client ina mid-Western city who had 
many salesmen all over the nation, 
Most of these salesmen would fly 
to all sections of the country, land 
at their destinations, and rent a car 
at the airport from the various car- 
rental The attendant on 
duty would always ask this question : 
“Do you want full insurance, or do 
you want complete insurance?” The 
natural reaction to this was a feeling 
of “Sure, I want to be fully covered. 
My company’s paying for it, so 
what ?” 


systems, 


A Waste of Money 


What kind of insurance was it, 
then, that the various salesmen were 
buying ? Their company, back at the 
home office, had effected the proper 
liability and property damage for 
hired car usage, What other cover- 
age was then needed ? On the rental 
contract, there is a paragraph about 
insurance which says: “The lessee 
shall be liable for the first $100 of 
collision, upset and/or overturn 
Futher, the lessor agrees 
to furnish ten and twenty thousand 
bodily injury and $100 deductible 
collision, upset and /or overturn.” 

The attendant of the rental agency 
then told these salesmen that, for 
only $1 per 


damage 


day, not to exceed $5 
per week, they could have full cov- 
erage—that is, full collision cover- 
age. So all the salesmen bought it. 
When I got into this situation and 
totalled up t! 
this firm, ] 

1957, thev } 

$100 worth of 


cost of coverage for 
und that, in the vear 
| paid out $10,004 for 
posure, and not one 


claim had If ever monev 
was stuffed d 1a rathole, I'm sure 
this was it. \ less to sav manage- 


ment issued ‘“morandum at once 
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to all employees to desist from this 
practice, 

So here, again, is another way to 
reduce insurance overhead. Sound 
business principles should be applied 
to insurance buying as well as to 
other facets of our business. Too 
many of insurance buyers feel that 
there is a lot of “hocus-pocus” 
“mumbo-jumbo” in insurance con 
tracts. They feel that it is too 
technical and requires a lot of study 
to understand the contracts. Rather 
than think logically about the sub 
ject, they generally leave it to their 
agent or broker and when the 
policies come in, stick them away 
without checking them. 


The Right Way 


Let us make sure that our auto- 
mobile coverage is properly written 
as follows: 

a) properly classified 

b) correct territorial rates used 
c) limits are adequate 

ad) proper fleet credits 

In some states, insurance com- 
panies pay a higher per cent of com- 
mission to agents and brokers when 
a fleet of automobiles is not ex- 
perienced rated. This may tend to 
partially be the reason why there 
are still so many fleets today not re- 
ceiving the credits that they should 
have, In some instances, I also agree 
that maybe the experience has been 
bad, and perhaps the insurance com- 
pany would have to give a penalty 
by experience-rating. Yet, on the 
other hand, the company is entitled 
to this increased premium if the 
experience has been poor, just as 
much as the fleet is entitled to the 
credit if the experience has been 
good. Usually, in any well-run or 
managed organization, experience is 
on the favorable side; consequently, 
the buver should check and see that 
he is getting the proper experience 
credit. 

Another common mistake that is 
found quite often 1s the premium 
charged for Class 1 non-ownership 
coverage. Class 1 employee is con- 


sidered to he 


an emplovee whose 
normal duties require him to use his 
personal car on company business. 
Invariably, more emplovees are 
charged for here than is necessary 
Through misinformation the compa 
nies and brokers quite often list most 


For September, 1959 


the property 


value since then. 


TO THE MAN 
WITH A MORTGAGE 


When you buy a house, the lender requires you to take out 
enough insurance to cover the loan. This is fair and reasonable. 
But a mortgage loan is seldom more than 80% of the value of 
probably much less. 

If your home burned to the ground, therefore, you might be 
unprotected for a large part of the cost of replacement. 

Check your insurance. Make certain that you are covered 
for the full value of your home at today’s replaceraent costs. 
Even if you were fully covered when you bought the house a 
few years back, you may find it has increased substantially in 


If you have any doubt about the adequacy of the insurance 
on your home, don’t delay. Get in touch with your independ: 
ent insurance agent or broker. He will gladly advise you how 
much coverage you need. Ask him to arrange for your full 
protection with Atlantic. You cannot live in half a house. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 6, Wall Street Station - New York 5 
25 Offices from Coast to Coast 
Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 


This advertisement appears in the Country's leading newspapers 


everyone as a Class 1 who oceasion 
ally may use his car on company 
business. ‘The rule does not. say 
“occasionally.” It says: whose 
normal duties require him to use his 
personal car on company business.” 
So insurance buvers should watch 
out for this pitfall. Hired car cover 
age should be added to the policy on 
an “if anv” basis, even though the 
company may not hire any cars 

If there are any physical assets, 


the loss of whiel by tire would erp 


ple the business financially, then fire 
imsurance is needed 
There are about four major rat 

ing variations. The individual state 
rating organization 1s one. Next are 
the Factory Insurance Association 
and the Factory Mutual Organiza 

tions, and then we have other inde 
pendent rating organizations and 
companies, rates promulgated in ac 

cordance with their filings with the 
various imsurance departments or 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


OREGON Examined 
PENNSYLVANIA Withdrew 
Northwestern Fire & ( 
Examined 
Neff f 
Tylersg M 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 
Empire Ins. C 
f 
Nat t M 
j Admitted 
A 
y 
Examined 
SOUTH DAKOTA Licensed 
skota Mut. F 
Admitted 
M 
Examined 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
VERMONT Admitted 
RHODE ISLAND Examined 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Bid 
WASHINGTON Licensed 
Admitted 
Withdrew 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
WISCONSIN Licensed 
Admitted 
M 
WYOMING Admitted 
78 


from pade 8 


CANADA Admitted 
ympic Ir L Anaeles Calif 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
egon The Camden Fire Ins. As Camden, N. J 
Withdrew 
The Great American Indemnity Co. New York, N. Y 
Minn. 
ONTARIO Licensed 
’ Pa Metror tan Fire Assurance C Tarant + 
Pa 
Pa PUERTO RICO Licensed 
QUEBEC Withdrew 
The Connecticut Fire Ins. ¢ Conn 
S.C. SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 
Blackstone Mut. Ins. ¢ Pr j e, R 
Oh eat Eastern | C Montrea  uebe 
Ny. VIRGIN ISLANDS Admitted 
Cosmopolitan Ins. C 
All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 
Ca 
D. OCTOBER 
Net 1 Assn. of Average Adjusters of the U. S., meeting of NY 
Net Board of Underwriters, annual, dinner, Astor, N. Y. C. 
a 1-2. National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, Zone IV, French 
Lick, Ind. 
1-3. California Assn. of Independent Ins. Adjusters, Sheraton 
Palace, San Francisco. 
4-6 Kansas Assn. of Ins. Agents, Town House Hotel, Kansas City. 
Ala 4-7 Natl. Assn. of Casualty & Surety Agents, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs. 
4-7 Natl. Assn. of Casualty & Surety Executives, Greenbrier, 
N.Y White Sulphur Springs. 
5 Vt. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Equinox, Manchester. 
R 5-6 Utah Assn. of Ins. Agents, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden. 
, 7-9 Western Loss Assn., Lake Lawn Lodge, Delavan, Wisc. 
7-9 Wisconsin Assn. of Ins. Agents, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
9-10 State Adjusters Assn. of Indiana, Severin, Indianapolis. 
10-12 Insurors of Tenn., Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville. 
11-13 Ohio Assn. of Ins. Agents, 62nd annual, Sheraton-Gibson, 
Cincinnati. 
Md 11-14 Conf. of Mut. Casualty Cos., Baker-Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 
f , 11-14 Natl. Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos., Baker-Adolphus, Dallas. 
13 Ins. Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
N Chicago. 
, 15 Inter-Regional Ins. Conf., Plaza, N. Y. C. 
15-16 Nebraska Assn. of Ins. Agents, Town House, Omaha. 
. 18-20 Mo. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Governor Hall, Jefferson City. 
M 19 Rhode Island Assn. of Ins. Agents, Sheraton-Biltmore, Provi- 
dence. 
19-20 Arizona Assn. of Ins. Agents, Camelback Inn, Phoenix. 
" 19-21 Natl. Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, 
N.Y St. Louis. 
M 19-21 Western Underwriters Assn Sreenbrier, White Sulphur 
Ind Springs. 
19-23 Natl. Safety Council, 47th Nai afety Congress exposition, 
Conrad-Hilton, Chicago 
20-23 Ins. Accountants Assn., Bellevue 5 atford, Phila. 
Mos’. 25-27 Ill. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Lelanc sringfield. 
M 26-28 Calif. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Bilt e, Los Angeles. 
Best's » and Casualty News 
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Fire Insurance—Incorrect Statements Phe Court outlined the procedure within the scope of his duties as 
in Application—Policy Avoided when = anil the issues in cases under such such.” And it was further provided 


Risk Increased a statute, as tollows “This poltey does not apply 

If there is an incorrect statement b) to any emplovee 
Polar Mig. Co. v. Integrity Mu- in the application for insurance the — with respect to an automobnle owned 

tual Ins. Co. (Supreme Court of — court should first determine whether by him ‘ 

\\ isconsin, 1959) 96 N. W. 2d 822. the statement is material Phe follown v language of the 
The insured was engaged in log Having determined there was an Court shows its views: “The defend 
ving, lumbering, and farming, and incorrect statement and that it was ant contends (b) withdraws trom 
signed an application for fire imsur material to the risk, there then may coverage altogether damages to third 
e % ance on the buildings and personal be three grounds { persons by an emplovee while using 


property on one of its farms. The policy (1) at the his own automobile We are not cet 
application incorrectly stated that no false and made with intent to de tain what (b) mea lf it means 
other insurer ever refused to write ceive; (2) if the statement increased what the defendant says it does, it 
fire insurance on the property or in- the risk; or (3) if the statement ts im conthet with the coverage undet 
the name of the applicant. contributed to the loss Detinitions of TI irds,” and undet 
lhe fire coverage was issued on Phe Court directed the trial court | the general provisions of “No, TI 
the basis of the application, Subse- te submit these issues to the pury o1 Detinition of Insured.” Tf not in con 
: quently a fire destroved or damaged the re-trial of the case flict, itis ambiguous, The rt il court 
some of the insured buildings and interpreted (bh) as in conthiet wath 
personal property and the amount of the general provisions and refused 


Garage Liability Insurance—Incon- 


> ss t he S25 tor is to (the em 
the lo Was tipulated ti sistency between Definition of In- 
110 " Plover Sorahans ownership of the 
sured and exclusion of Employee Ford 
ord convertible n this we think 
When the insurance company re Driving own Car bee: i 
the trial court was correct becalis 
2 fused to pay the Toss, the insured ; ; 
. YqUIFES WS, of the contheting or biguous pro 
filed suit. At the trial the court sub- ; 
preme Court. ot ort Carolina 
nutted a question to the jury, JOS9) 108 OOR hie ( the ny 
questing their finding whether the In tl ix held 
: ; n this case the emplover held a case “we have been able to find” on 
insured falsely. represented to the 
} garage lia te its et provee the na it ine to oa 
insurer that no company had previ 
while driving his own automobile contrary conclusion, declined to fol 
ously refused coverage The yury 1 
and engaged i) business tor em low ita » precedent 
answered in the negative, Accord plover, tl 
ingly, judgment was entered in favor 
‘ « «t «t pit (| 
he insured for the amount. of 
the stipulated damages, with inter- and the insured et 
= | t \ al i 
osts 
est and ¢ plover. s KLER, former New 
: Phe msurance company appealed lwo provisions of the policy gave York Superintendent of Insurance, 
and pointed to a statute which pro rise to the issue im this case ‘In has been et eaves s counsel to the 
vided that no representation would | cured” was defined to inelude “(] committee on the preservation of 
ured Wal it ( it 
“avoid the policy, unless such state ANN emplovee while acting stat regulation of the National As 
ment * * was false and = made sociation of Insurance Commission 
with intent to deceive, or unless the ers. Mr. Wikler is at) present a 


creased the risk oF contributed to thre 


3505 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


loss.” - DUnkirk 8-961! nd special counsel to the lowe Thee 
24 Hour Service « 
Phe Woaseonsin Supreme Court Service Offices whative Coy ittes on 
a Pomona, Ventura and Bishop, Cal i 1D ‘ 
reversed the tm il court and granted Refer all Losses to Los Angeles. It's faster Ite | Ake 
by Wire or Air Mail \ = 
the msurance Company a new trial OF 
5 
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Reducing Costs 


bureaus. There is a place in the in- 
surance industry for all of these, but 
| feel that insurance buyers are being 
remiss if they do not secure quota- 
tions from them all, to ascertain that 
they are getting the lowest net rate 
obtainable on the market. 
Companies and bureaus 
differ in what they feel is an ade- 


rating 


quate rate for any given risk. Usu- 
ally a close inspection around the 
premises will reveal hazards which 
could be eliminated, thus enhancing 
the risk, resulting in a lower rate 
with a resultant savings in the in- 
In addition when fire 
insurance cost is reduced, so is the 


surance cost, 


cost of the business interruption cov- 
erage, because the basic element in 
the latter rate is the basic fire rate. 
Thus, when the fire rate is affected 
the business interruption rate 1s also, 


Review Often 


lire insurance coverage should be 
should 


not be carried where it is not needed. 


reviewed often. Insurance 
Last year I had a client who was in- 
suring, and had been for ten vears, 
values on a building for $330,000 at 
a rate of $1 SZ: or a cost of $4,356.00 
a year. Closer scrutiny revealed that 
the total values in this building did 
not exceed $20,000, and the proper 
cost should have been $264 per vear. 
This is an extreme case, to be sure, 
but here the clhent was relying solely 
on his broker to keep him properly 
covered: and the not 
aware of the facts. 


broker was 

Too often, an insurance buyer will 
rely on his broker or agent to read 
his mind, and more or less assume 
that the agent knows that a lot of 
machinery and equipment has been 


moved out of a particular building. 
Or maybe it has been mentioned cas- 
ually, in passing, but not impressed 
upon the broker or agent that the 
buyer wishes the amount of insur- 
ance reduced, There are any num- 
ber of reasons. It could be that the 
broker failed to make a periodic in- 
spection, or something of that nature. 


Proper Exploration 


[ am not saying that brokers or 
agents willingly do this, but when a 
broker mails out renewals year after 
year without proper exploration, and 
investigation, then the insurance pro- 
gram of his client usually is in a 
chaotic condition. 

Insurance buyers should be more 
demanding of their brokers and 
agents. They have not earned their 
commissions until they 
plored facet of exposure, 
checking rates, coverages, values, the 
entire gamut of the insurance pro 
gram. 


have ex- 


every 


Another way to reduce fire insur- 
ance overhead ts to consider a deduct- 
ible on the fire insurance contract. 
How much of a deductible of course 
varies with each individual situation. 
Perhaps a particular company should 
not have one. It may be that a de- 
ductible of $50,000 is just right for 
one firm, and, in another situation, 
a million dollar deductible may be 
the proper amount. It depends upon 
the size of the risk, spread of the 
risk, the amount of cash reserves on 
hand, and the various needs of the 
various business entities. Unless one 
can answer in the affirmative that the 
loss of the deductible will not cripple 
his organization financially, then this 
deductible should not be assumed. 
However, there are many firms who 


self-insure their property. Some 


carry high deductibles. Most, of 
course, carry no deductible. 

When the fact is kept in mind 
that the buying of insurance is only 
for protection against a crippling 
loss, many ways can be found to cut 
the over-all insurance budget. Most 
of these changes and cost reduction 
considerations are going to have to 
be initiated by the insurance buyer. 
However, he may find it expedient 
to employ the services of an insur- 
ance consultant who may be helpful 
in reducing the insurance budget by 
making a comprehensive survey. 
Usually, ways and means can be 
found to reduce insurance costs. 

With the current trend toward 
package policies, company buyers 
have to use more caution today than 
ever before, if insurance cost is to be 
reduced and a well integrated insur- 
ance program still maintained. Some 
package buy ing is Loe rd; some 1s very 
expensive, and some provides too 
many broad coverages for what we 
used to accept as normal wear and 
tear expense that the insurance com- 
pamies now find themselves in a di- 
lemma, Those who believe in the 
philosophy of catastrophe exposure 
insurance buying will have trouble 
in the years ahead in buying primary 
coverage without all the frills of the 
all-inclusive package policy. What 
can be done? The buyer of insurance 
should evaluate, analyze and project, 
always keeping in mind, what the in- 
surance is being bought for, 


Workmen's Compensation Costs 


Workmen’s compensation 
usually represent the largest single 


costs 


segment of a company’s insurance 
hudget. There is no question about 
whether it is needed or not, as all 
compames are required to be cov 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY Ltd. 


AMERICAN MARINE and GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 


An Agency Group Always 


ing for... is all that’s required! Let us offer you a friendly helping hand! 


The NORTHERN ASSURANCE GROUP has provided reliable stock in- 


Rr surance protection through independent agents for over 100 years. 


Perhaps that extra suggestion... the plus factor that you've been look. 
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Agency Companies Providing Good Multiple Line Facilities 


ered, either through a_ self-insured 


program with its proper resultant 
filings, or the usual manner of using 
a commercial company to assume the 
risk. Llow to reduce this cost ? l‘irst, 
the various so-called cost-plus or 
retrospective rating plans should be 
considered. There are several, but 
all basically are alike in that the pre- 
mium is geared directly to loss ratio, 
with the actual earned premium not 
known until all claims have been 
settled and paid. These plans differ 
from the guaranteed plan, 
wherein regardless of the amount of 
loss, the premium is constant for the 
period covered. Usually, only the 
larger risks consider the cost-plus 
plans. 


cost 


that, in 
order to have the retro-rating plans 


The reasoning is 


work favorably for a company, there 
must be a spread of risk as well as 
enough money in premium dollars to 
play with in the event of some fatal 
accident or catastrophe. 

The simplest and best way to re- 
duce workmen’s compensation costs, 
whether it be on a retrospective rat- 
ing plan or a guaranteed cost plan or 
a self-insured plan, is to prevent ac- 
cidents. There is no substitute for 
safety control and safety awareness 
to reduce workmen's compensation 
costs, It’s very expensive every time 
an employee is injured; not so much 
in terms of cost to the workmen’s 
compensation plan so much as in em- 
ployee productivity and loss of time. 
That alone is reason enough to insist 
on safety. A high incidence of acci- 
dents makes for poor morale, and an 
organization low in morale is low in 
production, both in quality and in 
quantity. 

Such a 


bling with enthustasm. 


should be bub 
It should be 
active and alert to all on-the-job haz- 


program 
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ards. Good safety conduct should be 
recognized, Workmen's compensa 


tion costs will reflect) this safety 
awareness. Ina safety program such 
as this, pre-employment 


should be used. 


phy sicals 
In sizeable risks, 
consideration should be given to a 
plant nurse or doctor being on the 
premises to properly administer first 
aid to small and minor injuries, to 
eliminate each and every small cut 
or scratch from becoming a claim. 

It does not necessarily take a large 
or serious accident to adversely 
affect a company’s workmen's com- 
pensation rate, Accident frequency 
can affect the rate just as readily as 
a fatal case. Accidents should be re- 
viewed frequently by job description 
and by name of emplovee. (ite 
often it will be found that one em- 
ployee may be subject to accidents 
more than others. It may be that he 
is in the wrong job. Perhaps he ts 
not sold on safety, or perhaps he is 
just plain careless. Whatever the 
reason, a study and analysis of acci- 
dents will bring such employees to 
light, and remedial action can be 
taken, 

A workmen's compensation pre- 
mium, translated into its simplest 
terms (this goes for any type of cov- 
erage), is the sum total of the ex- 
pected loss factor, or the losses antici- 
pated, plus company overhead, plus 
company profit. The loss factor is 
the base for all computations, calcu- 
lations, including rates, statistics, and 
underwriting formulae. 

In other words, when an employee 
is injured, the insurance company’s 
claim department estimates what the 
claim is going to cost and sets up a 
reserve commensurate with the seri 
the 

become an 


ousness of These re- 


important 


serves then 


item of the workmen’s compensation 
insurance coverage, because an in 
sured is penalized as much for St of 
reserve as for an actual dollar paid 

It is important for  imsurance 
buyers, agents and brokers and com 
pany to sit down from time to time 
and review all outstanding claims 
under this coverage in order to as- 
certain that the reserves are held at 
a safe minimum figure. It wouldn't 
be advisable to do business with an 
insurance that under-re- 
serves a claim, anvmore than to do 


company 


business with a company that over- 
reserves a claim. 

The same elements that went into 
cost reduction for the workmen's 
compensation apply equally in com- 
prehensive general liability. A well- 
rounded safety program will, to a 
large measure, pay dividends by re 
ducing liability insurance cost. In 
many accounts where the risk is large 
enough, this coverage can be inte- 
grated into a retrospective rating 
plan, along with the workmen's com 
pensation and automobile if desir- 
able, to give the insured an oppor- 
tunity for the lowest net cost. 

In general insurance costs can be 
reduced, and will be reduced, if the 
problem is approached intelligently, 
with sound business practices and 
principles and if the insurance buyer 
is alert to the changing conditions 
prevalent in the insurance industry 
today. The buyer should evaluate, 
analyze, and ask himself this ques- 
tion, “Would my business be crip- 
pled financially if | had an uninsured 
loss?” If the answer to that is in 
the affirmative then this exposure 
should be insured in the most favor- 
able market, but if the answer is no, 
then there is an area where insurance 
costs can be reduced. 
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YOUR CLIENTS DESERVE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
IN COMPANIES THAT COMBINE 


Service, Dependability 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY. Est. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE Est. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N., J............... Est. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COBEPANY Est. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK..........Est. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N., 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY. Est. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA,...........-- Est. 


THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK.......... Est. 1926 


SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANT. ....¢eee++00++Est. 1929 


: | S74 
1855 
band 
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of the publicity spotlight 
goes to the INDEPENDENT 
admit AGENT in eye-catching 
[ittle 
I vances but advertisements like this 
insure 


America Fore Loyalty 


one, appearing each month 


magazines with an audience 
of 100,000,000 readers. 


j 

: now chat can afiot 
nto my yon 
sol play it gate’ tat 
probiem® yo an jnsuran® ex rr 
or to \awye™ whet \ need advice 
1 eve him rhe and answet his 
aiter He has analy zed 
them, ne me what cov need 
fully yust how jm protected 
fession advice: can talk / 
Be : by ready to guide and help 
\d For the name 
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bt 


zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 


cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 


obituaries 


Powis: Alfred Powis, Jr., manager of the 
Canadian Department of Chubb & Son, 
Inc. and a vice president of the Federal 
Insurance Company, died August 9 follow- 
ing a short illness. He was 57. Mr. Powis 
began his business career in the New 
York office of Chubb & Son in 1923 and 
had been manager of the Canadian De- 
partment since 1928. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Canadian Board of Marine 
Underwriters, a member of the Canadian 
Committee of Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping, a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Canadian Board of Marine 
Underwriters and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Fire Under- 
writers Investigation Bureau of Canada, 
Inc. 

Mr. Powis had a distinguished 
record in) World War If, serving with 
the Royal Canadian Artillery from 1910 
through 1945, rising to the rank of Lieu 
tenant Colonel He received the Dis 
tinguished Service Order and Ist 
vice president of the Royal Military Club 
of Canada. Following the War he was 
Alderman and Commissioner of Police 
and Fire in’ the City of Westmount, 
|Quebec. He was a member of the 
| Montreal Club, the Montreal Racquets 
Club, the University Club, the Royal Mon- 
}treal Curling Club and the Toronto 
|Club. He served on the Advisory Board of 
St. Mathias Church and the Advisory 
| Board of Sheltering Home, and was active 
in the Boy Scouts Association of Canada. 


Goddard: Ihomas J. Goddard, formerly 
a partner of Chubb & Son and a vice 
president of the Federal Insurance Com- 
pany, died suddenly August 4th at the age 
of 76. Mr. Goddard entered the employ 
of Chubb & Son in 1906 and in 1925 
| became a partner of the firm. He retired 
jin 1948. He had been a vice president and 
director of the Vigilant Insurance Com 
pany. Mr. Goddard was a director of 
the American Institute of Marine Un 
derwriters and was president of the In 
stitute from 194f to 1946. 


Barrett: S. Hugh Barrett, Jr, manager 
of the Miami, Florida office of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company, died August 7 
at the age of 55. He had been ill for several 
months. Mr. Barrett had been a member 
of FXD’'s field organization since 1929 and 
had been located in Miami tor the past 
twenty-seven years 


Hubbard: Sterling W. Hubbard, a partner 
in the insurance firm of Wilson, McBride 
* Company, Cleveland, died July 19th at 
the age of 83. Mr. Hubbard was a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Board of Cleveland. 


Schofield: Harold C. Schofield, vice presi- 
dent of the Neale-Phypers Company, and 
a member of the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland, died July 18th at the age of 
82. Mr. Schofield was a member of the 
New England Society, of Woodward 
Masonic Lodge and ot the Union Club. 


Royan: Thomas C. Royan, vice president 
secretary of the C. L. Royan & Co. and 
the C. L. Rovan Agency for insurance 
Cleveland, died August LO at the age of 
88. Mr. Rovan was a member ot the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland. 


AUTO ACCIDENT 
COMMISSION 


A REPORT HAs been submitted to 
California Governor Edmund G. 
Brown on the feasibility of an auto- 
mobile accident commission to 
handle traffic accident claims. He is 
said to be seriously considering reCc- 
ommending such a commission to a 
special session of the Legislature 
next March. Under such a program 
anyone injured in an auto accident 
would be entitled to compensation, 
somewhat the same as under work- 
men’s compensation, unless he was 
guilty of “criminal or wanton con 


duct” while driving. It would) be 
the first) such commission estab 
lished by any state and is not fa 


vored by attorneys or most insurance 
companies who fear it would be the 
wedge for state encroachment, 


UNIVERSALLY BAD 


FOLLOWING A seven-week trip to Eu- 
rope, Norris C. Flanagan, president 
of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and American Motorists 
Insurance Company, reports that, 
with the possible exception of Switz- 
erland, automobile insurance lines 
are universally bad. They are re- 
garded as accommodation business 
in most areas and most companies 
are quite selective. There has been 
a tremendous increase in ownership 
of automobiles by Europeans during 
the past ten years, he notes, with a 
substantial increase in the number 
of accidents and higher claim settle- 
ment costs, 


SENATE INVESTIGATION 


Tite senate Judiciary Antitrust 
subcommittee resuming the hearings 
interrupted by the illness of Senator 
©’Mahoney, heard bureau represent- 
atives defend their concerted actions, 


John 


Barry, executive vice presi- 


dent «i the Corroon and Reynolds 
grou, representing the New York 
Fire urance Rating Organiza- 
tion ied that rating in concert 
prote he smaller companies from 
the | independents. He main- 
taine it rating statutes which 
requi mbership in a bureau are 
thie and most etfective and 
Oppose principle of partial sub- 
scriber 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


A BILL INCREASING the bodily in- 
jury limits of the Ohio automobile 
financial responsibility law from 
$5/10,000 to $10/20,000 has been 
passed by the Ohio Legislature and 
sent to the governor for his signa 
ture. Bulls liberalizing workmen's 
compensation benefits have been 
passed by the Ohio House and in- 
troduced in the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature. 

Increased workmen's compensa 
tion benetits have been enacted in 
Nebraska and passed by the New 
Hampshire Legislature. Simular 
hills have been passed by the Ohio 
House and introduced in Pennsyv] 
vania, 

Penn 
svivania has signed into law a bill 
which will require fire mutuals writ 
ing less than $75,000 in gross pre 


Gaovernor Lawrence of 


miums to establish a full unearned 
premium reserve. The companies, 
which were previously exempt from 
this provision, will have a five-year 
period in which to build up the re- 
serves. He also signed a measure 
barring insurance companies con- 
trolled by other states or foreign 
governments from entering Pennsyl- 
vania. 


INCREASED AIR LIABILITY 


EISENHOWER re- 
quested Senate ratification of an in- 


PRESIDENT 


crease in the lability of air carriers 
Im Cases falling under the scope of 
the Wausaw Convention. The Con- 
vention applies to passengers of one 
nationality injured and killed in an 
accident over another nation’s ter- 
ritory. The increase, which is from 
$8,300 to $16,600, was signed three 
vears ago by a representative of the 
United States and has been ratified 
by ten of the fifty-one countries sub- 
It needs 
ratification by thirty countries, 


scribing to the Convention, 


CONSIDER NEW TITLE 


Dr. p. M. president of the 
American Association of University 
Insurance, has an- 


will shortly appoint a 


‘Teachers of 
nounced he 
at hange 


While 


committee ta consider 


the name of the association 
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THE CANADIAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CANADIAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


United States head office: Los Angeles, California 


the present name is descriptive, it is 
felt that it is too cumbersome. Some 
of the new names suggested are: 
“American Society of Insurance Ed 
ucators,” “American Association of 
Insurance ** American 
Association of Insurance Teachers,” 


l-ducators,”’ 


and “American Academy of Insur- 
ance.” 


ADJUSTERS MERGE 


SHAREHOLDERS OF the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., and the 
Western Adjustment and Inspection 
Company have voted to merge the 
two organizations with the resulting 
corporation to be known as General 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc. Share- 
holders of the Western will auto- 
matically become shareholders of the 
new organization. The Western will 
operate under its own name as a re- 
gional department of the Bureau. 
Ben M. Butler is president of the 
\djust 


ment Bureau which will have a na 


newly-constituted General 


tionwide staff of 3,500) adjusters 
situated at 652 branch offices 


CALIFORNIA AGENTS SUIT 


THE SEVEN defendant insurance 
companies made new separate mo 
tions for dismissal of the charges 
them of the 
League of Independent insurance 
Producers. The motions hold that 


the amended complaint filed by the 


against California 


producers does not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court, 
that it is a “private action” and that 
it fails to prove actual damages. A 
hearing was to have been held 
August 4. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


(GEORGE F. MAHONEY been 
named to a third tour-year term as 
insurance commissioner of Maine. 
Mr. Mahoney, a Republican, was 
nominated by Democratic Governor 
Clinton A, Clauson 
Dr. Robert W 


professor at the University of Texas, 


Strain, a former 


has been confirmed by the Senate 
to serve a@ six -year term expiring 
January 31, 1965 on the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners 
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LIABILITY RATE INCREASES 


INCREASED owners’, 
bodily 


tor classitic ations 


landlords’ and 
liability rates 
rated on an area 


tenants’ Injury 


or trontage basis tiled in 


seventeen 


tates by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters became effec 
tive August 12. The average state 
wide increases are follows: 
Mlaska = 11.2% \rizona 21.7%: 
\rkansas 20.7% - ( alifornia 16.0% 
Idaho 30.0% Indiana 23.00% lowa 
23.5% Kansas 24.1% Massachu 
setts 30.06, Minnesota 11.9% - 
Missouri 26.19: Montana 12.1 
Oklahoma 19.60% ¢ regon 23.2% ; 
Rhode Island 30.00%: South Caro 
lina 24.00% and West Virgina 


BLUE CROSS INCREASES 
Blue 
approval of an 
Mmerease of 


FLORIDA has re 


ross 
ceived average 
15.6% in its rates etfec 
tive October 1 on group policies and 
January 1 non group policies, 
The had 
crease ot 


lor thre Marvland 


rate 


service apphed for an in 


Blue ¢ 


TOSS a 


Mecrease averaginy Was 
tive October 1. An 
© had been sought. 
Phe Hospital Service Plan of New 


(Blue ¢ fled for 


authorized ¢ thee 
Mmecrease of 24 


Jersey 


ross) has 


changes 


Increased rates to become 
January 1960. 

sent an average 
for group policies and 


increase of 17.8% 


non-group contracts. The depart 
ment held a hearing on the filing on 


August 25 


W.C. RATE 


WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION rate in 


creases averaging 2'!4% became 
etfective August 1 in llorida. The 
changes, which reflect increased 
statutory enacted by the 


Legislature, 
2.6% for 
manufacturers and an 
3.1% for other employ 


recent amount to an 


Increase of contractors, no 
for 
Increase of 


change 


CES. 

Revised workmen's compensation 
rates tiled by the 
tion 


California Inspec 


will become 


The 


increase of 


Rating Bureau 
etfective October 1. 
result) an 


15.3% 


changes 
average 
reflecting primarily in 
crease in statutory benefits. 

Revised workmen's compensation 
rates filed by the Pennsylvania Com 
pensation Bureau for all 
classifications except coal mining be 
effective 
state. The 


ot % 


Rating 
came September 1 in that 


hew rates are an average 


lower from. re 
for manu- 


facturers and utilities, 1.36 for risks 


resulting 
ductions averaging 1.6% 


“Service Beyond The Treaty” 


Intelligent Reinsurance Analysis 


FIRE CASUALTY 


REINSURANCE 


Charles A. Pollock, President 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS + 141 W. JACKSON BLVD. + WABASH 2.7515 a 


TREATY FACULTATIVE 


ency Ine. 


effective 
The changes repre- 


20.5% for 


in the other industries group and 


6.6% tor the Federal industry group 


and an increase of 2.00% for con 
tracting and quarrying risks. The 
reductions are estimated to repre 


sent an annual saving 


to policy 
holders of $400,000. 


AUTO RATE REVISIONS 


REVISED BODILY injury and prope rty 
damage lik thility rates for private 
passenger automobiles in’ Delaware 
and South Carolina and for commer 
cial cars and Division ] g 
in Delaware, filed by the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau, became 
etfective July 22, 1959. Private pas 
senger rates were increased an aver 
age of O.S8% in Delaware and re 
duced an average of 3.3% in 


arage risks 


South 
Carolina. Rates for commercial cars 
were reduced an 
those for 

of 6.9% 


Revised 


average of SNO% 


and garages reduced an 
in Delaware, 
automobile insurance 
rates filed by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Na 
tional Automobile Underwriters As 
sociation became. effective July 29 
in’ Marvland and West Virginia. 
The lability: rate changes result in 
an average increase of 3.7% in 
Maryland and 4.3% in West Vir 
gina. The physical damage rate 
changes are both upward and down 


average 


GLASS RATE REVISIONS 


VISED GLASS Insurance rates filed 


by the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau became effective July 22 in 
eight states. The changes result 
in the following average inereases - 
Indiana 11.79%. lowa 6.3%, Ken 
tucky 10.9%, Michigan 7.70% . Ne 
val 6.7%, New Mexico 0.9% 
Ohio 12.9% and Oklahoma 5.99% 


FIRE RATE PROBE 


SENTATIVE ARTHUR has an 
mM dhe plans to ask the 1960 
arolina Legislature to auth 
or nN investigation of what he 
cal trageous insurance rates, He 
s the probe would be eon 
cel specially with standard tire 
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CHEAPER INSURANCE 


ECENTLY, there have been sev- 
mergers within the insur- 
ance industry here-——led by the king- 
size tie-up between the Commercial 
Union Assurance and North British 
and Mercantile. These mergers do 
not hold much signiticance for those 
outside the industry, mainly because 
we have had 


Inds during the past few months 


a flood of “take-over” 


But the insurance company mergers 
are, of course, significant, although 
they are nothing new. For one thing, 
these mergers differ from the usual 
transactions take-over bids thinly 
disguised as which the 
British public have become inured 
to, whereby 


“mergers” 


one man, or one com- 
pany, is intent on building up some 
vast industrial empire or establishing 
a monopoly 

In the imsurance deals, merger is 
the operative word, and as such these 
liaisons are generally welcomed by 
the industry. The moves are not dic 
tated by 


ereed or quest for power, but by a 


any form of speculative 
genuine desire for economies of ad- 
munistration greater 


efficiency. 
lor example, it is certain that mech- 
anized office processes, including the 
use of electronic computers, will in 
crease ; but the more elaborate instal 
lations can be operated only by com- 
panies sufficiently large to justify the 
cost. There are other reasons, of 
course, not the least being the advan- 
having a broader tinancial 


tave of 
hase on which to accept new liabili- 
like nuclear reactor 


It SCCTIITS 


ties, msurance 


ikelv, therefore, that this 


1 
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DENZIL STUART 


MARINE AND AVIATION INSURANCE 


REPRESENTATIVE 


STEWART, SMITH & CO., LTD.. LONDON 


trend of inter-oftice 


continue 


will 
Phere will always be those 
among us who deplore the passing 
of the small company, particularly 


the old 


pioneering 


early 
the 
bedrock upon which grew a colossus 
British 
Witnessing 


established, whose 


independence was 
surance we 
the 


However, in 
he cmergence 


of a pattern which well for 


seller and buyer. This is because 
greater integration within the indus 
trv means that there are greater op 
portunities not only to ensure that 
insurance practice is geared to meet 
the new demands being made upon 
it, but 


and therefore the selling price of in 


to lowe costs ot operation 


surance, 
Standard of Living 
The latter is of immediate concern 
to insurers in Dritain, where 
happened in the U.S. AL, 
standard of living 1s boosting the 


problem, common to both countries, 


has 
a rising 


purchase of insurance, basic 


was referred to by George J stew 
art in his annual statement as chat 
man of the London and Edinburgh 
Insurance Co. In forthright terms, 
Mr. stated his that 
not there a demand for 


Stewart belief 


only was 
changing patterns of cover, but. the 
buyers were no longer going to be 
content with old-fashioned and obso 
lete methods of delivering the policy 
They were going to demand, and 
rightly so, that more of the pound 
premium bought insurance and less 
Was spent on costly overheads and 
superfluous commissions 


one way 


of achievine this, he thought, was by 


more cirect selling through profes 
sional insurance men, more automa 


tion and less redundant paper work 
Unnecessary Commissions 


Inthe U.S 
tem of intermediaries which has been 


\., the elaborate svs 


built up has given Sirth to over-the 
counter selling, and 

this as a 
The precaution he advocates, 
and which he believes should be ap 
plied now, is the 


Stewart sees 
warning tor Lritish imsur 


CTs 


ob un 
necessary commissions, “From now 
on,” he said in his London and Edin 
burgh statement, “all insurers must 
see to it that high commission pay 
ments to 


deadwood intermediaries 


the 


buvet 


and uneconomic processing at 


out Ihe 
wise to have a professional man be 


home office are 


tween him and his insurer, but the 


price has got to he right, so that the 


highest possible percentage ot his 


pound premium is left to buy the 


actual msurance coverage 


AIRCRAFT REPAIRS 


MONTH we examined some ot 


the problems posed for aviation un 


derwriters by settlements for parth 


damaged aircraft, and noted that 


there were several related probl His 
Time and again in the case of an 
airline there ts an incident involving, 
say, damage to a main spar through 
a heavy landing. In fact. a good 
example of the tvpe of thing we have 
in mind has been demonstrated by 
the recent series of landing mishaps 
with the Boeing 707 jets 


for the 


SUrVeyors 
underwriters will aeree ona 
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News from London—Continued 


repair scheme with the manufac 
turer, or with the operator’s own 
workshops if they have the necessary 
facilities and the air-worthiness au- 
thorities are agreeable, and the claim 
is settled on the basis of the cost of 
that work. This they have presum- 
ably been willing to accept on the 
basis that they are keeping the air- 
craft for its useful life. 

If, however, a manufacturer 1s in 
a similar position, a potential pur- 
chaser may well incline to the view 
that, even if the machine is just as 
good as new, he does not want an 
which already 


aircraft has repair 


entries in the logbook. Such an at- 
titude seems perfectly reasonable ; 
but it may well mean that a not-too- 
expensive repair, if the machine had 
been in airline hands, will become the 
very expensive ditference between 
the cost of a new machine and what 
the repaired one will fetch in the 
secondhand market. 

Phe problem is exacerbated by the 
fact that some major parts of an air- 
craft may be capable of one major 
so that, in a 
sense, any purchaser is one possible 


repair but not two 


repair short if he should have an in- 


cident with the machine causing 
damage to the same part. Stretching 
an existing general standard form 
of policy wording to exclude such 
loss in the case of a manufacturer is 
not simple, and even the inclusion 
of words deliberately saying that 
consequential loss is not covered 
would not seem to do the trick, In- 
deed, it looks as though a specific 
policy form for manufacturers— 
stating that such loss of sale cover is 
excluded, if this really is the desired 
end—will be needed, 

The reason for contemplating a 
special form would be to ensure that 
the attention of underwriters was 
focused on the problem, although it 
seems clear that most sensible manu- 
facturers would desire the elimina- 
tion of any such exclusion at any 
appropriate premium loading. This 
may appear a roundabout way of 
getting back to the ordinary policy 
form (subject, however, to the 
charging of suitable premium), but 
experience indicates that such a bar- 
rier to carelessness is needed. 

Another problem linked with the 
above is that of who executes re- 
pairs. Clearly, all the while that a 
cover provides for repair of any 
damage, and a manufacturer is the 


only one able to effect such repairs, 
he could in fact literally refuse to 
repair, say, a damaged main spat 
other than by supplying a new com- 
pletely new wing; thus, in effect, 
providing a good as new rather than 
a “repaired damaged aircraft.” Al- 
ternatively, he could quote a price 
for repair that, in effect, would make 
a constructive total loss settlement 
an attractive proposition. 

In the past, London experience 
has been that most airlines accept a 
repair scheme without difficulty. 
Since now, however, they will be one 
short of the limited number of pos- 
sible repairs in the life of an aircrait, 
they also may reasonably want to 
consider where they stand in such 
a case. In considering these matters, 
surveyors have also drawn attention 
to the fact that, in the event of dam- 
age to some of the newer jets, very 
large sections of airframe will need 
to be replaced if there is major dam- 
age anywhere within the section. 


A NEAR MISS 


IRONICALLY, the first ever collision 
involving the Queen Elizabeth came 


Bonds and Burglary 

Fire and Inland Marine 
Accident and Health 
Casualty and Liability Lines 


Insurance Company 


¥ 
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The enterprise of the fine paper mills which 
sprang up along New England's fast-rushing streams 
in the early 19th Century made quality writing paper 
widely available at low cost for the first time. 

It is in this tradition that Peerless Insurance Company 
contributes today to the success of 
Independent Agents, with a portfolio of 
multiple-line coverages in the Bond, Fire, 
Accident & Health, aad Casualty fields, 
contemporary to the needs of more of their clients. 
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INTER-OCEAN 


THE ANSWERS TO 
YOUR REINSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 
ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


EXCESS OF LOSS-PRO RATA- CATASTROPHE 


YOUR REINSURANCE NEEDS RECEIVE 
EXECUTIVE ATTENTION 


COMPANY, | 


—* 


at a time when her replacement 
is being mooted. Both the great 
“Queen” liners have had exciting 
lives, certainly not devoid of inci- 
dents. A major incident was in 1947, 
when twelve tugs were awarded a 
total of £43,500 for refloating the 
Queen Elizabeth at the entrance to 
Southampton Water; then, the value 
of the salved property was held to be 
£6,208,000. But, as far as costly ac- 
cidents both ships have led 
charmed lives, and underwriters on 
both sides of the Atlantic have rea- 
son to be grateful for their existence. 

The “brush” between the Queen 
Elizabeth and the American Hunter 
has added new fuel to a controversial 
topic: the limitations of radar. Inci- 
dentally, the Queen Elizabeth carries 
three radars. For many years she 
had two, but in March an extra set, 
of a new type, was fitted. 

The collision also raises the ques- 
tion as to what extent an open port, 
like New York, should provide navi- 
gational and safety services, apart 
from Coast Guard and pilot facili- 
ties. Two vears ago, when I made 
a helicopter tour of the port of New 
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York, trans-Atlantic liners were pro- 
ceeding smoothly through the Nar- 
rows to enter the port, and it was 
hard to envisage possible disaster. 
But outside, when fog clamps down 
in Gravesend Bay and farther out, 
and when ship captains are thinking 
of berthing schedules, the risk is very 
much greater. Many marine insur- 
ers would like to see the whole ques- 
tion of trans-Atlantic liner safety 
re-examined in the light of the 
Andrea Doria-Stockholm tragedy 
and the hairsbreadth escape of the 
Queen Elizabeth from major disas- 
ter. A very complex task, but one 
which may prove to be necessary. 


MARINE UNDERWRITING 


It Is A SIGN of the times that British 
hull underwriters have made reduc- 
tions in the Penalty Formula for 
categories A and B of the Joint Hull 
Formulae. The Joint Hull Commit- 
tee have announced the following : 
15% penalty reduced to 5% 
20% penalty reduced to 10% 


CEDAR 


penalty reduced to 15% 
penalty reduced to 20% 
Jo penalty reduced to 25% 


O% 


In category C no penalties were 
fixed, but cases will be dealt with on 
their merits. The « ategories referred 
to are: A, ownerships of combined 
value under £2,500,000; B, owner 
ships of combined value under £2, 
500,000 /12,500,000: ©, ownerships 
of combined value over £12,500,000 

On numerous occasions during the 


have been called upon to adjudic ate 


past eighteen months the ] 


in cases where, by strict application 
of the market's Formulae, successive 
penalties might have caused undue 
hardship to a shipowner. Now the 
market has seen fit to make 
reductions, 


overall 
For shipowners, this 
will soften the blow received through 
the recent strengthening in the hull 
market, which were 
forced to adopt in order to remedy 
the unsatisfactory position in which 
thev found themselves. 

The move comes at a time when 
marine underwriting accounts 
reflecting the bli; ird 


underwriters 


are 
Which ha 
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The 
TRI-STATE GROUP 


Farmers and Merchants 
Insurance Company 


All 
MULTIPLE LINE 


Ex perienced Underwriting 
Prompt Claims Handlin g 


S pecial En gineering Service 


Home Offices 
Tri-State Insurance Building 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Offering the 
fullest facilities 


for virtually 
every fire and 
casualty insurance 
need, 


The 
TRI-STATE GROUP 


is licensed to 
operate in the 
following twenty-eight 


states: 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVsDA 
NEW MEXICO 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OKLAHOMA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 
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NEW TYPEWRITER 


A new electric typewriter which is de- 
scribed as one-half the weight and one- 
half the cost of electric office typewriters 
currently on the market, is now being in- 
troduced nationally by Smith-Corona Mar- 
chant Inc. 

Designated the “Electra 12," has been 
developed for the small business and pro- 
fessional man’s office. Those offices do not 
usually require a large electric, and in the 
past have often been hesitant to pay the 
price of the deluxe model. The practical 
cost of the “Electra 12" makes the efficiency 
and prestige of electric typing available to 
every office. The new machine weighs 
about nineteen pounds, has a_ standard 
eighty-eight character electric keyboard 
and a new wear-resistant removable 
platen. The operator may use paper up 
to 12's inches wide and type a full eleven 
inch writing line. 
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New Typewriter 
Check Protection 

|] Printing Calculator 
Card Conveyor 


Firm Name 
Attention of - 


Firm Address 
City 


office efficiency 


CHECK PROTECTION 


A new three-way check-protecting ma- 
chine that literally tattoos checks with an 
indelible dye has been announced here by 
the Todd Company Division, Burroughs 
Corporation. The new protection process 
employs a “one-time” dye-impregnated 
ribbon in combination with a platen cov- 
ered with thousands of “tattoo” needles to 
protect checks permanently. 

Known as the Burroughs Disbursement 
Controller, the new machine is a nine-bank 
checkwriter with dating unit, metered sign- 
ing unit and two locks—one for the oper- 
ator and one for executive control. Now, 
for what is believed the first time, check 
disbursement control and protection are 
available to firms which write as few as 
ten checks a week. Prior t» this a machine 
which also combined the operations of pro- 
tecting, dating and signing checks sold for 
approximately three times as much as the 
machine now sells for. 


PRINTING CALCULATOR 


The Printing Calculator Everest (M4), in- 
troduced by the Alma Office Machine Cor- 
poration, is equipped with one main bar 
which performs five distinct operations. 
The use of this main bar enables the 
operator to perform calculations much 
faster, since she need not move her hand 
all around the keyboard to locate indi- 
vidual functional keys. 

Multiplication on the Everest (M4) is fast 
and simple. The multiplicand and multi- 
plier are entered in the same order in 
which they are read (from left to right), 
which eliminates confusion. The division 


takes place automatically at a flick of one 
key. The quotient and the remainder will 
appear printed on the tape immediately 
after the main bar is pushed to the right. 
Wrong entries during division can be easily 
corrected—all four operations are designed 
to be fool-proof, fast and simple. 

The Printing Calculator Everest (M4) is 
produced by Serio S.p.A., (Milan, Italy) 
one of the largest manufacturers of adding 
machines, typewriters and calculators in 
Europe. Its versatility and sturdy construc- 
tion makes it convenient for use in any 
office—large or small. 


CARD CONVEYOR 


A large-capacity Kard-Veyer mechanized 
filing unit, designed specifically to simplify 
and speed office operations requiring refer- 
ence to large numbers of index cards, 
records, master punched cards and the like, 
has been introduced by Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. The 
new machine is offered in four standard 
models which may be modified as to height, 
width, or both, to suit customer require- 
ments. Increased filing capacity possible 
with the new models ranges from two to 
ten times that of present units, depending 
on modifications selected and card sizes to 
assure the maximum number of inches of 
cards per square foot of space. 

Like the smaller models, a push-button 
selector is provided and additional features 
include a straight front design which per- 
mits constant illumination on every card, 
free ventilation and ease of supervision, a 
posting shelf within the proper visual area 

{ the operator, 22” by 22” of work area, 
and a compartment for the operator's 
personal effects. Available in two-color 
finishes to blend with aluminum and 
chrome, with lightweight, counter-balanced 
aluminum anodized hood. 
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OR MANY YEARS one person was 
F ste to handle the bookkeeping 
in our general insurance agency, but 
as business grew and at the same 
time the community began to suffer 
certain long-term economic difficul- 
ties that affected us in a unique way, 
the job came to be more than one 
man could handle. 


Extra Help 


We had the choice between taking 
on extra clerical help at a cost that 
would not justify itself, or of de- 
veloping new ways of handling our 
books that would be faster and vet 
cost comparatively little in initial 
outlay. 

We chose the second method. We 
abandoned our looseleaf account 
slips notebook in favor of a modern 
filing system. Proper use of these 
files has cut our bookkeeping time 
by more than 50%. 

Why is our bookkeeping problem 


unique ? While the rest of the nation 
has been enjoying the fruits of a 
constantly expanding economy, Ply- 
mouth for many years has been a 
depressed economic area because the 
coal mining industry has been de- 
clining. The last mine in this im- 
mediate borough closed down five 


Bookkeeper merely has to glance over Remington Rand Kardex panel to find name of 
policyholder making payment. Card has entire payment history. Entry is posted quickly. 


BOOKKEEPING SOLUTION 


years ago. Long before the economic 
recession of last year, people in this 
area were having hard times, and 
the population in this area has been 


As policyholder makes payment at |. J. 
Hosey & Sons offices, use of Kardex cuts 
posting time in half. 
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falling off steadily. Top population 
was 16,500. Now it is 
down to 13,000, and can be expected 
to go down further. 

It is in the framework of this 
depressed economic situation that 


here once 


our agency has been growing steadily 
since it was founded in 1932 by I. J. 
Hosey and his three sons, Joseph, 
Robert and Donald. All Hoseys are 
active in the business today. 

We are a small general insurance 
agency representing capital 
stock insurance companies. We sell 
insurance, service our customers, and 


nine 


make our own adjustments on small 
claims. 


Payments Come 


Our success is based on the fact 
that we respect and admire the spirit 
of the people of this community, and 
they know it, and in turn respect us. 
Plymouth people are not rich, but 


JOSEPH |. HOSEY 
Manager 
I. J. Hosey & Sons 
General Insurance Agency 
Plymouth, Pa. 


they are honest, and although their 
payments may come in small install- 
ments, the payments do eventually 
come. 

Installment payments, however, do 
create a bookkeeping problem. A 
man who pays an insurance pre- 
nuum in one lump sum makes it easy 
for the bookkeeper. The man who 
comes in three or four times to make 
small installment payments ties up 
our bookkeeper three or four times 
as much as the other type of cus 
tomer. Yet, our business is based 
on the small installment type cus- 
tomer. 

Under our former 
bookkeeping the 


method of 
records on 


poli \ 
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1,500 LINES 
PER MINUTE! 


PRINTED ELECTRONICALLY 
ON CONTINUOUS FORMS! 


Here is automation at work! 

Continuous forms—invoices, orders, 
statistical records—go through high-speed 
printers faster than the eye can follow. 
Magnetic tape supplies the data—printed 
at the rate of 1,500 lines per minute! And 
Nekoosa makes the paper it’s printed on. 
Paper that must combine strength (for 
dependable, non-stop performance) 

with lightness (for multiple carbon 
copies). Another example of 

the way America Does Business 

on Nekoosa Papers! 


é 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Value of Personal Contacts 


EK WERE INTERVIEWING the son 
of one of our acquaintances 
with the purpose of determining if 


he had anything to which 
would make him different from thou- 


otter 


sands of college graduates who enter 
the world annually. We 
were probing his attitudes, testing 
his opinions, and drawing him out 
as to what he really wanted to do. 
We could see that the lad was be- 
coming completely bored with our 
question and answer game. Finally 


business 


he interrupted us with the exclama 
“Look, Mr. 
know my Dad, and he says you will 
get me the kind of job that I should 
have. Dad doesn't like to pull strings 
so it will look better if 1 
through vou.” 


tion, Fergason, you 


come 


Who You Know 


\ few more minutes of conversa- 
tion and we had the voung man’s 
“It isn’t what vou 
know, and it isn’t who vou are, it 
is who vou know that gets vou the 


philosophy 


good jobs in business.” This con 


versation set us back on our heels 
because we had always put consid 
erable emphasis on personal ac- 
quaintanceships, contacts and public 
relations—-not in the same way this 
lad did, but in a way that provided 
a legitimate outlet and opportunity 
to demonstrate our ability to serve 
and produce results for our chients, 
The more we the uught about it, the 
that the 


value of personal contacts” were 


more we convinced 


were 


viewed differently by different peo- 
ple. We soon found that some con- 
sidered their personal contacts in 
the light as an 
which was as 


investment 
the divi- 


received, Others looked 


same 


dends they 
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upon personal contacts as fu 


ture guarantee personal privi 


not otherwise obtainable, 


leges 
whereas others viewed personal con 


business rela 


tacts as a means of 
tionships which were essential to 


We do not believe 


corner on ideas, 


modern business 
that 
nor do we hold ourselves out as an 


we have any 


example to be followed by others. 
We are only following our interests 
in reporting things as we see them 
and as we think thev should be for 
whatever value it mav have in stim 
ulating self-analysis 

that business 


contacts, 


There Is no doubt 


is a system of and no 


greater area of personal service 
exists than in the insurance business 
It is a business of service, and 
service spells contacts 
Why Mr into a 
certain service station, eat at a spe- 
cific restaurant, join a club, deal at 


the corner drug store, and so on? 


personal 


does Doe drive 


Because he is known to the people 


he deals with—-he 1s identified as 


an individual. These people must 
deliver once given the opportunity, 
but let's face it, 1 


with poor service and continue at a 


many of us put up 


place of business because we are 
personally identified and recognized 
at that 
wrong 
fact, 


place. There is nothing 
that—as a 


who 


with matter of 
the 


with the 


person wishes to 


merge crowd and remain 


anonvmous and unidentified is. the 


queer one among — businessmen 
However, let us point out the differ 
ence between (1) viewing personal 
contacts as a selfish investment of 
time which will be made to pav off 
and (2) viewing them as a natural 
outgrowth of ten 
dencies of establishing acquaintances 


life 


our gregarious 


in our busines 


The svstem of personal contacts 
is much lke a public relations pro 
gram which is mtended to gain at 
tention and provide the means of 
performing a service, selling a prod 
uct, or of establishing good-will 
How would one go about attracting 
attention im a wholesome and dig 


nified wav? 


Active Participation 


ne way to public relations which 


Is open to any business man, large 


or small, corporate or personal, is to 
actively and intelligently 


We stress 


the active participation and intelli 


participate 
contribute to civic affairs 


gent contribution aspect in order to 
eliminate the publicity seeker who 
that 
which his 


lends his name to activity 
supports a letterhead on 
will appear. Tle 
no encroachment upon his time, 


any 


name anticipates 


nor 
does he wish to discharge any debt 
to society-—all he wants is public 
\ rather larg 


number ot 


tout d 


acclaim 


such business men much to 


their own embarrassment, that they 


had 


groups which were cl las un 


innocently lent their names to 


\merican by the Set ate Sub-Com 


Un 


Chambers ot 


mittee on \merican Activities 


commerce, and 


professional groups, and charitable 
organizations need the financial sup 


] 


ser Teed 


port ot business: but. thev a 


the active participation of thos 
are willing to give of their time, 


fort, intelligence and 


the conduet of then 


no more rewardinys 
becoming a “public figure” through 
th-whil 


This is not ¢ fish ap 


the identification with 
activity 


proach because motivation 1s 


| 
at 
| 
ce 
3 
he 
et 
ex perience in 
- 
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booklets 


P-355—Direct Mail 


A brand-new, attractively illustrated 32- 
page booklet entitled "How to Use Direct 
Mail to Promote Your Business'’ has been 
published by a postage meter and business 
machines company; it is being made availa- 
ble without charge to businesses and other 
organizations. 

Although written primarily for the small 
firm, the booklet offers hints for all direct 
mail users, based on the company's knowl- 
edge of mailing methods, and its long ex- 
perience with direct mail advertising. 
Chapter subjects include: "Who uses direct 
mail?": “How to put direct mail to work 
for you"; “What to mail and when to mail 


it"; and "Tips for getting better reader- 
ship.” 


P-356—Noise Control 


The great strides that have been made 
in technological development in many in- 
dustries and businesses have often been ac- 
companied by serious noise problems affect- 
ing seriously the environment in which 
people work. The efforts of some organiza- 
tions, and court decisions making certain 
kinds of noise a compensable hazard have 
provided incentive to control the noise; the 
public, in addition, has become increasingly 
aware of the effects of noise upon physical 
and emotional wellbeing and has often 
turned to the courts to obtain relief. Such 
efforts te reduce noise as the development 
of fully sound-proofed enclosures for auto- 
matic addressing machines and the like, 
have distinctly improved the situation. A 
fully illustrated twenty-four page pamphlet 
tells the complete story of noise control in 
words and pictures. 


P-357—Command Attention 


In the average business office your en- 
velope competes for attention with twenty- 
seven other envelopes in a single day's mail. 
In the retail store packaged product is sub- 
jected to even greater competition. To com- 
mand first attention, your mailing or packag- 
ing envelope must be tastefully and creatively 
designed. An envelope quide, containing a 
large collection of the most popular and 
successful envelope styles, in addition to 
many suggestions as to when and where to 
use them, is now available for distribution. 


September, 1959 


Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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the desire to serve and to earn a 
reputation, the by-product of which 
is public acknowledgment through 
service. Management must be ac- 
tive in these civic affairs if it is to 
break out of its own group and con- 
vince the public-at-large that bust- 
ness is an honorable pursuit, worthy 
of profit for its services. We spend 
much time selling 
system to ourselves 


the enterprise- 
we need a new 
audience, those who take free-enter- 
prise for granted and then go out 
and vote for politicians who have 
pledged to destroy the system by 
increased taxation and further Gov- 
vernmental control. In accomplish- 
ing the one objective of bringing a 
saner viewpoint into public affairs, 
the business man will also bring 
recognition to himself as part of a 
public relations program. 


Little Things Count 


To have friends one must be a 
friend. Too little effort into 
one’s public relations activities. For 
example, how many scan the news- 
papers for personal items about cli- 
ents and customers with the purpose 
of writing appropriate letters? In 
one instance it may be congratula- 
tions on an honor received; or it 
may be a condolence for the loss of 
a loved one; it could be one of many 
things which merit acknowledgment. 
Oh! ves. we have thought about 
doing this, and actually did do it 
once or twice, but you and | get aw- 
fully busy, don’t we! It’s the little 
things that count, and not the size 
nor the cash value. 


goes 


Remembering an anniversary or 
an important date is a very thought- 
ful act, and one which has value as 
a personal contact developer. It may 
be that reprints of timely articles on 
subjects of interest to our clients 
make good items for distribution. 
To know your clients’ interests (or 
your friends’ or your associates’) in 
itself takes time, ingenuity and care- 
ful observation. This alone is flat- 
tering for one to take the time to be 
different and thoughtful. If one has 
a visitor from another city, or if one 
happens to visit business men in 
other cities, a letter of appreciation 
of the visit or of courtesies extended 
by others (as the case may be) will 


do much to develop and cement per- 
sonal contacts. 

We are not suggesting that good 
public relations depend on gifts. The 
“gift-horse” has been ridden to 
death, and in the final analysis ac- 
complishes very little, if for no other 
reason than that a gift rarely has a 
personal touch, Most business men 
either use their secretaries or a shop- 
ping service to take care of their 
gift list. There is nothing personal 
about it. A letter, a call, or a card 
can have a genuine personal touch 
because of the subject matter. Who 
among you does not react to implied 
flattery, 
lishing a 
methods 


A friend of mine was pub- 
book on business 
when the publisher re 
leased the publicity by means of a 
folder which was sent to a selected 
list of persons who would have an 
interest in the book, my friend re- 
ceived several personal letters from 
business acquaintances congratulat- 
ing him on his accomplishment. He 
told me that he especially observed 
that these letters 


new 


came from pro- 
gressive persons—-persons who are 
building good will for themselves 


by good public relations. 

Most professional persons rely on 
the word-of-mouth recommenda- 
tions of their clients and friends, and 
the insurance business is no excep- 
tion. In our contacts with insurance 
executives, the ones who seem to 
have the most problems, need the 
most help and have the bleakest out- 
look are generally the ones who sit 
on their “fat little chairs” regurgi- 
tating the same philosophies which 
they used for the past twenty-five 
years. The people who obtain as 
well as retain business are the ones 
wlio go after it in the first place, and 
service it in the second place, and 
use ingenuity in establishing per- 
sonal contacts which help hold the 


business in the third place. 


Help Establish Contacts 


\nother way in which personal 
contacts can be established and good 


public relations can be carried out 
is by means of a camera and a hobby. 
Most of us who are active in the 


nee business go to meetings, 


conventions and business affairs. 
The personal touch can be added by 
the did (but appropriate) camera 
shot friends and chents. We have 


Rests Fire and Casualty News 


Ge 
: 


been a camera bug for vears, and it 
has afforded us considerable pleas 
ure, particularly in being able to take 
pictures of our client, often with- 
out their knowledge and then sur- 
prising them with copies of the 
prints. If one is to use the camera 
as a means of public relations, it is 
important that one develop skill in 
its use, both as to the taking of pic- 
tures and developing of prints. It is 
equally important as a hobby which 
has value in business that the equip- 
ment be adequate to the need. This 
does not imply that the investment 
alone is the answer to the problem 4 


must 
capable of taking good picture -| 
apable ot taking good pictures un 

der various conditions. 


however, the equipment be | 
The 
bug soon develops artistic skill in| 
getting the unusual shots and un-| 
usual backgrounds. If one applies 
himself to this art, a relatively inex- 
pensive do-it-yourself plan of public | 
good will development can be had. | 
It should be a hobby, however, be- | 
cause the hobbyist gets his pleasure 
out of doing his own work which in 
this instance includes the develop-| 
‘| he | 


do-it-yourself aspect also prevents | 


ment and printing of films. 


the cost from getting out of hand. 


By-Product of Hobby 

There is a by product to the pic 
ture taking hobby in that one can 
develop a coordinated picture story 
that can be used as the entertain- 
ment feature at church, business and 
social groups. The hobbyist always 
runs the risk of becoming a bore by 
over-doing the hobby. The only pre- 
vention to this possibility is to be- 
come an “expert amateur” in which 
only the best pictures are used in the 
sequence, It is the best 
films are made in the cutting room 


said that 


If the picture story has been made 
with color film, preferably of mov- 
ing life rather than stills, and the 
narrative is well done, the entertain- 
ment and publicity value are there. 
No audience should be captured for 
more than thirty minutes at a time 
so be advised to make brevity sub- 
ordinate only to interest. 

The can no 
longer lead a private life dedicated 


business executive 


to his own narrow business interests. 


He cannot shut the world from his 
private life. We again pick up a 
thread of opinion which we have 


you get a bonus 
of better impressions from 


PLOVER BOND 
letterhead 


and policy paper 


When you're looking for impressive appearance—as you do in 
letterhead and policy paper—take a good look at visibly 
better PLOVER Bonp. 


From carefully selected raw materials to beautiful, distinctive 
air-dried finish, the crafting of PLOovER Bonbp is rigidly 
controlled to a quality standard that’s readily apparent. 
Yet, you can use PLOVER Bonp for just a few cents more a 
day than ordinary paper. 


Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the world’s purest 
papermaking water .. . the water of Whiting Springs. So 
perfectly distilled by nature, it needs no harsh chemical treat- 
ments. PLOVER Bonp is whiter, brighter, stronger . . . naturally. 


the visibly better letterhead and policy paper 


Available in white wove in cockle and policy finishes; in white and 
ivory laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER 
Bonp distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


EJ BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Data Processing Personnel 


A. J. REGENBURG 
Accounting Director 
Allstate Insurance Companies 


VELECTION OF accounting, statis 
ee and data processing per 
sonnel must be made carefully and 
wisely and certainly not hastily. Too 


olten in our present day competition 
for emploves, we select the best. of 
the current crop of applicants but 
unfortunately not always the man 
or woman suited for the position. 
Suggested which 


steps will in- 


sure a good selection from a group 
of applicants are 

I. Study the the 
position and then clearly define these 


that 


nel department has a good guide, 


requirements for 


requirements so your person- 
Il. Screen the applicants so that you 
both 


the applicant's time and your own 


are not unnecessarily wasting 
time in talking to those who will not 
quality, 

Il. Learn as much as you can about 
the applicant in the preliminary 
phase from the information on the 


sonal interview with the most prom 


application this by a per 

applicants 

IV. Draw on prac 

teal for further information such as: 


every” resource 


(a ests 
(1) 


Positions to 


ligher 


skills, 


executive Battery for 


ascertam traits, 
and preferences 


(2) Mental alertnes 


(3) Accuracy, Skill. Speed 

(4) Stenographic 

(5) Personality 

(bh) Reports from previous em 
plovers 

(c) Credit reports 

(ad) Medical TEC if any doubt 
exists at the time of interview and 


certainly before hiring the applicant. 


\ Make certain that as 


practs il 


much in 
formation as viven to 
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the applicant regarding the position 
and the company. Encourage appli 
cant to ask questions. 

VI. Then be as certain as possible 
that there definite indications 
that the applicant has the required 
skills, traits, and personality for the 


are 


position at hand and, more import 
ant, has the indicated potential to 
advance in the company, 

VIT. Introduce applicant to possi 
ble associates, superiors and higher 
management. Obtain their reactions. 


Your Best Employes 


There is a limit to the acquisition 
of qualified employes from outside 
the company both economically, mo 
ralewise and from the other 
practical aspects, In most instances, 
you will find that your best employes 


are those who have been developed 


also 


in your company. Searching for and 
developing good employes may be 
likened to searching for, cutting and 
developing diamonds because : 

1. Thev are difficult to find 

with the least 
the most valuable, 

3. The potential value is not 


cated on the surface. 


2. Those flaws are 


inci 


}. Great effort and care is required 
to develop their value, 

Unpolished diamonds fresh from 
the not very attractive, 
Perhaps many employes are like 
these diamonds. Potentially they can 
he attractive, but being unpolished, 
they are not 
radiate, 


mines are 


Phev could sparkle and 
but as yet they do not. 
Proper, honest and forthright ap 
praisals of these employes’ perform 
ances and the indicated aid which 
can be given to these emploves will 
enhance their value to the company, 

Continuous appraisals — of per 
formance of emploves are necessary 
in order to obtain the goal of the 
best utilization of these emploves so 


that their talents are properly chan 
neled and so that their time is uti 
lized to the highest practical de 
gree of productivity. Management 
charges us with this responsibility 
and we must help ourselves to obtain 
this goal, 

Industrial psychologists agree 
that most employes want the follow 
ing in their work: 


I. Counsel and advice which will 
help them prove their interest in 
their work, progress, and general 


job rating, 
Il. Superiors who listen to. theit 
questions and comments, 
The that 


needed, 


feeling they are 
IV. The feeling that they belong to 
the group. 

V. Retention of individual dignity 
or pride at all times. 

VI. Adequate salary for work ac 
complished, 

VII. Be notified of all major per 
sonnel changes, changes in plans, 
and changes in procedures within 


their department or division, 


Serve All of Wants 


\ppraisals and the related per 
sonal discussion with each emplove 
serve all of 


wants, al 
though item VIT (communications) 


these 


usually can be best served by prompt 
dissemination of information individ- 
ually, by a group meeting, or by 
published announcements. Salary in 


creases are a normal result as each 


cl Wes 


performance 
Phe Allstate Ins. Co, has long been 


aM of the importance of develop 
Ing their emploves Thev believe 
tl ir the last thirteen vears they 
] heen closely involved in this 
pment. Before describing the 
con ony's plan, it would probably 


ed 
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THE U.S. TREASURY SALUTES 
THE COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 


--and its people who buy Savings Bonds and strengthen America’s Peace Power 


The hundreds of thousands of Americans who earn their liv- 
ing at work with the telephone and telegraph industries are 
proud of the scope and skills of their service in local and 
worldwide communication. They re proud, too. of the vast and 
varied help their industry is giving to our national security. 

Thousands of these telephone and telegraph people have a 
personal hand in building up America’s Peace Power, too. 
They do this by purchasing U.S. Savings Bonds. Their regu- 
lar purchase of Shares in America helps these patriotic people 
to reinforce their own security after retirement and to estab- 
lish current reserves for such sound family projects as new 
homes and higher education. 

It may be that vour company has not recently shown your 
employees the advantages of buying bonds on the Pavroll 
Savings Plan. If so. why not conduct a person-to-person can- 
vass now? Contact your State Savings Bond Director for 
Payroll Savings promotion materials and personai assistance. 
Or write to the Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25. D.C. 


Like so many thousands of their fellow craftsmen in the industry, 
these young employees are making regular use of their company’s 
Payroll Savings Plan to contribute to America’s Peace Power. 


| @ 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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be easier to define some of the terms 
used: 
Department 
Major function of the organiza- 
tion such as Claim, Sales, Under- 


writing, Services, Marketing, Le- 
gal, Investment, ete. Each De- 
partment usually consists of sev- 
eral Divisions 


Divisions 
Subsidiary functions such as Ac- 


counting, ‘“Labulating, Reports, 


SAVE 


40% with 


ASSURANCE 


ASSURA 


Finest Quality 100% Pure Silk 
Typewriter Ribbons and 
Hi-Impact Copy-Sharp Carbon Papers 


Custom-fabricated exclusively for 
the Insurance Industry and backed 
by over 50 years of manufac turing ex- 


perience and scientific advancement. 
SAVE 40% of 
spent before on inferior products. 
ASSI R ANCE R Brands are spec ially 


priced on an Industry-wide-volume 


your usual 


costs 


basis to give you the advantage cf 
bulk manufacture, no matter how 


modest your particular needs may be. 


FREE SAMPLES and full information 
will be on the way to you as soon as 


we receive your coupon 


CONTRACT 


MANUFACTURERS 


| To: Best Industries, Inc., : 
S.W. 8 Street, Miami 35, Florida 
4 Yes! We want to SAVE with ASSURANCE Send | 


free samples and complete information to 


Nome __ 
Address _ 


City State 
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ach Division usually consists of 
several Sections. 
Sections 
Usually from 7 to 20 employes 
working on similar or related as- 
signments within a Division—such 
as Statutory Accounting. Invest- 
ment Accounting, Payroll, etc. 
Umt 
Smaller groups of employes work- 
ing on identical or closely related 
assignments within Section. 
Varies from 3 to 8 employes. 
Director 
Directs one or more Divisions and 
reports to an officer, 
Manager 
Administrative head of a Division 
reports toa Director. 
Supervisor 
Administrative head of a Section 
or Unit. 


Formal Appraisals 


A. Semiannual Performance Evalu- 
ations 

1. All Employes 

Company Policy has been established 
to eliminate any guesswork in em- 
ploye evaluation We 
require a printed performance evalu- 
ation form to be completed and re 
viewed with every employe every 
six months. The Personnel Depart- 
ment sends each Officer a listing of 


scheduling. 


the related evaluations to be com- 
pleted each month. 

At the scheduled six-month evalua- 
tion, three specific factors are rated 
for all employes and a fourth factor 
is rated for supervisory personnel 
only : 

1. Quantity of Work Produced. 

2 (uality of Work Produced 

3. Ability to Work Well with Other 
Employes. 

4. Ability to Supervise the Work of 
Others (Supv. Only) 

An over-all rating is also required 
on the reverse side of the form. In 
addition, a narrative section is com- 
pleted for each employe, pointing out 
the individual’s strong points, weak 
points, progress since last evalua- 
tion, areas for improvement and gen- 
eral attitude toward his work. Fur- 
ther, any comments the employe may 
have regarding the evaluation will 
be noted, All forms are completed 
by the immediate supervisor and 
discussed by him with the emplove, 
All evaluations are reviewed by the 
and the 


also directors 


managers 


Any evaluations which are not com- 
plete or which appear to contain 
inconsistencies are referred back 
through channels for review and cor- 
rection. All evaluations consider the 
training and development which has 
been given the employe during his 
service with the company. 

2. Supervisors 

Supervisors are graded on_ their 
section’s or unit’s performance in the 
quantity and quality classifications. 
This includes overtime required, 
timely report release, necessity and 
frequency of reruns or redoing the 
work, effectiveness of spot checking 
programs, work scheduling and any 
other pertinent factors. 

\bility to work with others is eval 
uated according to the section's per 
formance, attitude and 
Also taken into account. is 
the acceptance and respect of the 
other supervisors. 


general 
morale, 


Ability to supervise is predicated on 
many of the quantity and quality 
items, as well as the establishment 
and follow through of training pro 
grams. The general improvement, 
performances and abilities of the 
employes in their unit is another 
consideration considered when rating 
this category. 

B. Ouarterly Salary Reviews 
Salaries are reviewed every quarter. 
While company policy does not re 
quire it, most employes in- these 
three divisions are interviewed at 
this time, regardless of whether or 
not a salary adjustment has been 
approved In addition to providing 
an interview, we find that this prac 
tice eliminates the obvious as to 
adjustments were 
granted. Evaluations of performance 
are also but on a 
formal basis. Salary increase forms 
provide for ratings and comments 
supporting the increases given 
Managers and directors also com 
pare the Performance 
to the salary 
consistency, 


whor salary 


discussed less 


Evaluations 


increases to insure 


Informal Appraisals 


Informal appraisals or discussions 
with « employe are just as im 
portant the formal ones. We are 
quick t) comment ona job well done 
and jus: as quickly discuss short- 
comin ivately with the employes 
when We 


becomes necessary 


ead 
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Freeport-Horizon 
“rates and writes” 
m one hour 
instead of 

ten full days 


Freeport Insurance Company and Hori- 
zon Insurance Company, wholly owned 
subsidiary, Freeport, Illinois, now rate 
and write the same number of policies 
in 1 hour that formerly took up to 10 
full man-days to process. 


By installing anIBM RAMAC® 305 with 
its exclusive ability to record and ac- 
count for transactions as they occur, 
Freeport now enters policy applications 
while posting data simultaneously to 
all related ledgers. 

Other advantages of this new installa- 
tion include the processing of accounts 
current, statistical distribution, pro- 
duction and commissions. In addition, 
management secures agency analysis 
reports and policy-count daily. 

Like all IBM equipment, RAMAC 305 
may be purchased or leased. For more 
information, call your local IBM rep- 
resentative today. 


BM. 


DATA PROCESSING 


Mr. C. M. (“Bill”) Fish, President, 
Freeport Insurance Company & Hori- 
zon Insurance Co., Freeport, Illinois 
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find that this 1s tar better than sav- 
ing our corrective comments or 
praise until time for the formal dis- 
cussions. 

The informal or day to day, week 
to week appraisal of personnel is 
quite necessary and leads up to the 
formal one. The informal evalua- 
includes practically all the 
factors considered in the formal in- 
terview and perhaps additional ele- 
ments of a personal nature such as 
dress, appearance and, infrequently, 
matters of health and cleanliness. 

Informal should be 
given as often as necessary. Each 
employe deserves to know where he 
stands and how he is doing. These 
interviews, if done properly, lubri- 
cate the machinery which makes the 
organization run more smoothly be- 
cause they reduce friction and irrita- 
tion. They that 
your attitudes and judgmerts are un- 
biased and fair. Keeping a file on 
birthdays is a good means of finding 
an excuse for the raanager to talk 
informally to employes, particularly 
those in the lower echelon 


tion 


evaluations 


create confidence 


The directors also follow up the 
performance evaluations within a 
few weeks and informally discuss 
the indicated improvements with the 
employe or the specified ways and 
means whereby the employe can im- 
prove. This is not required by com- 
pany and it may seem 
repetitious but it does again let each 
employe know that the directors are 
also sincerely interested in the em- 


policy 


ployve’s progress. 


Quickly Reported 


Problem areas are quickly re- 
ported by supervisors to managers 
and relayed to the directors so that 
action can be taken and the problems 
eliminated. Most often prompt 
handling eliminates the problem and 
results in better employe attitudes 
and performances 

“strol- 
ling” by the supervisors through the 
sections is highly recommended on 


Discreet test checking or 


reasonably frequent occasions, 
These give the supervisors a good 
idea how work is progressing, where 
additional training is required, and 
also gives the employes an oppor 


tunity to discuss any problems or ask 
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any questions without the formal 
approach to the “boss.” The man- 
agers also are encouraged to do this 
frequently. Care must be taken so 
as not to undermine the supervisor’s 
position, however. Usually any prob- 
lem discovered by the manager is 
worked out with the supervisor and 
both the manager and supervisor dis- 
cuss the solution with the employes. 

The supervisors are the appraisers 
of the performance of their subor- 
dinates. The managers are responsi- 
ble for developing and appraising 
the supervisors. The managers must 
be in a position to know each of the 
‘mployes and the work which they 
do in order to help the supervisors 
in their appraisals. 

Now, for the specific divisions, we 
have broken the treatment into two 
phases because of the many differ- 
ences in the work assignments and 
the methods of appraisal employed 
between Tabulating or Data Proc- 
essing employes on one hand, and the 
Accounting and Statistical employes 
on the other. 


Data Processing Employes 


Supervisor Evaluation: This divi 
sion’s organizational structure is de- 
signed to place specific responsibili- 
ties with 
section supervisors. 


vach of our six senior or 
At the same 
time they are responsible for the 
personnel and equipment assigned 
to the specific sectional functions. 
In spite of the section designation, 
the supervisors must work closely 
with each other and “loan” person- 
nel and equipment to those sections 
having peak workloads whenever 
necessary and feasible. This coor- 
dination and co-operation has elim- 
inated any “fence building” between 
operations. The night shift is, of 
course, our most flexible group and 
their specific responsibilities are 
limited, to facilitate the use of this 
group as much as 100 per cent to 
aid sections having peak workloads. 
Each supervisor is evaluated by the 
manager on the basis of the accom- 
plishments of his section and its con- 
tribution to the over-all accomplish- 
ments of the division. 

Special assignments not directly 
related to tabulating or data proc- 
essing are sometimes given to the 
supervisors to stimulate their think 
ing and challenge their abilities. 
While routine jobs are written up 


in procedure manuals, a certain 
number of new or special requests 
are received. These requests, after 
having cleared through the Mana- 
ger, are released to the supervisors. 
Detailed requirements are given to 
the supervisor, but it is his job to 
set up the procedure, designate the 
cards to be used and schedule the 
work through his section or unit to 
accomplish the release date requested. 
Both types of special assignments 
allow the Manager to test the abili 
ties of his supervisors and ascertain 
whether the supervisor is advancing 
in administrative ability. 

In the case of rating the individual 
tab operators, it becomes easier to 
measure the productivity and to 
judge the quality since one person 
either handles a single job to com- 
pletion, or bears certain responsibil- 
ities for phases of a very voluminous 
job. We feel that this rating can be 
quite accurate since work assign- 
ments are commensurate with opera- 
tor ability. If a job is deemed to be 
beyond a person’s present capabili- 
ties, the job is closely supervised by 
an experienced employe or the im- 
mediate supervisor. 

-ach supervisor is responsible for 
the individual training of his sub- 
ordinates from the less complex ma- 
chines up through control panel 
wiring and the more complex ma- 
chines. The supervisors are in an 
excellent position to develop and aid 
their employes. They also are in a 
position to evaluate the progress of 
their employes on a formal or in- 
formal basis at all times. 


Accounting and Statistical 


Evaluating the performance of 
these employes is somewhat more 
difficult than those in Tabulating or 
Data Processing both as to quantity 
and quality; however, each super- 
visor is also responsible for the in- 
dividual training of his subordinates. 
Sections and units are kept small 
enough so that the supervisor can 


keep in very close touch with the 
progress of each individual. Because 
the supervisor is judged primarily 
on the basis of what his employes 
do, rather than the individual work 
he may accomplish, he is quick to 
place U accent on supervision, de- 
velop and training. ‘Typing, 
charti: nd payroll are easier to 
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evaluate as we have developed rea- 
sonably dependable norms of per- 
formance or work unit measurements 
and the quality of work is quite 
easily checked by virtue of the fact 
that any mistakes are 
almost immediately through refer- 
encing or by other means. In all 
other functions, we reference all the 
reports and statements before re- 
lease and the referencing section's 
reports go immediately to the related 
supervisor and the division manager 
for review, 

Most of these employes are fe- 
males with reasonably long service 
and above average education (in- 
cluding college degrees) and 
well rewarded as they improve in 
ability. Each supervisor strives to 
impress them with the idea that 
evaluations are designed to help 
them improve their work and con- 
sequently improve their earnings, 

Keach supervisor is rated on the 
basis of the accomplishments of his 
unit and its contribution to the over- 
all results obtained by the division. 
ach staff accountant or statistician 
who does not supervise or have any 


dise« yverer l 


are 


subordinates him is 
evaluated on the basis of the individ 


ual work performed, 


assigned to 


In both cases, the variety of work 
is such that each can be given un- 
usual or special assignments to more 
thoroughly test their imaginative, ad- 
ministrative and technical abilities. 
Kkach supervisor and staff member 
has frequent contacts and discussions 
with the manager and also to a lesser 
extent with the director so that the 
informal evaluations of each member 
of this group proceed on a week 
to week basis. Frequent test checks 
or reviews are also emploved from 
time to time. 

The following general guides will 
assist in an evaluation: 

1. Be at ease and strive to place the 
employe at ease. 

2. Treat only the major areas or 
subjects involved, 

3. Maintain the same reasonable re- 
quirements of work performance for 
like positions, 

4. Be sure you have not been in- 
fluenced by personal considerations 
such as loyalty, svmpathy, friend 
ship, or prejudice. 


5. Don't be influenced by isolated in- 


stances of success or failure that are 


not typical of the emplove’s general 
performance, 


6. Avoid being influenced by previ- 
ous ratings, 

7. Use good judgment and be pre 
pared to stand behind it. 

&. Give praise when deserved. 
Criticize  straightforwardly 
constructively. 


and 


10. Don't force employe to agree 
with your evaluation of per- 
formance—don't argue. 

11. Answer or obtain an answer to 


his 


all of the employe’s questions within 
as reasonable a time as possible. 
12. Help him analyze his problems 
and offer to help him carry out the 
agreed solutions. 


DATACENTERS 


Computers by the hour will be 
available to businesses the 
nation in 1960. International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, in a 
radical departure from its tradi- 
tional monthly leasing policy 


across 


tor 
data processing equipment, plans to 
establish twenty-five to thirty Data- 
centers in major cities. 

A Wall Street Datacenter will be 
established in New York City’s fi 
nancial district next March. In April 
a Chicago Datacenter will be opened 
and in May a Los Angeles facility. 

These metropolitan Datacenters 
will each IBM 7070, a 
completely transistorized commer- 


house an 


cial data processing system. They 
will be open to all businesses regard 
less of whether they have been IBM 
customers in the past. Datacenter 
customers may buy as little as fifteen 
hours of computing time a month. 

Users will supply their own pro 
grammers and their own operators. 
The rate will be under $300 an hour. 
The Datacenters will be designed 
to accommodate businesses con- 
fronted with peak loads beyond the 
capacities of their own data proc- 
essing systems as well as customers 
whose present needs do not require 
full-time operation. 

Marketing services now offered to 
full-time IBM data processing cus 
tomers will Data 
center cost 


be available to 
customers without 
However they will be completely in| 
charge of their own work on the | 
computer during the hours for which | 
they have contracted. The company | 
predicts that the Datacenters will be 
of particular value to businesses pre- | 
paring to install their 7070 
equipment. 


own 


‘The machine 
that made 

Office dictation 
and transcribing 


90% SIMPLER 


world’s most advanced 
moderately priced 


DICTATING MACHINE 


featuring quick, fumbleproof 


MAGAZINE LOADING 


complete with your choice $ 50 
of either dictating or ol 
transcribing accessories only 


we 

tones) 

Nida With just 5 simple controls 
where comparable machines use 

. as many as 10 with quick, easy 
Dictate! Magazine loading where others 
fumble with old-fashioned hand thread- 
ing ... with crystal-clear voice reproduc- 
tron where others require nerve-racking 
concentration, the new Norelco makes 

it at least 50% simpler and more 
pleasant to give and take office dictation 


The Norelco 35's easy portabil 
ity (weighs only 8 Ibs.) and long 
Transcribe! dictating capacity (35 minutes 

on dual tracks of each reel) make 
it ideal for dictation at home, in your car, 
or while traveling or for recording 
important on-the-spot information in the 
field or client's office 


Simpler 
to 


Try the Norelco ‘35’ in your own 
office and discover how much 
time it can save you in the 
preparation of records, corre- 
spondence, reports, or other business 
paperwork. Call your nearest Norelco ‘35’ 
dealer today, or send coupon below for 
full information and free demonstration. 


North American Philips Co., Inc 
Dictating Equipment Division 
230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, 


Gentlemen: | am interested in finding out what 
the new Norelco ‘35° dictating machine can do 
for me in my office 


( Kindly send additional literature 
( Please arrange for a free demonstration, 


without obligation. 
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RALPH C. GRAVES 
Ralph C. Graves Associates, Ltd. 


HE HIGH COST of insurance is 
one of the most challenging 


problems to plague the industry in 
these changing times. As the final 
cost of insurance in the market place 
will determine the shape and course 
the 
decisions made today are of fate- 
Of the countless 
projects entertained to deliver in- 
few could 
be devised trom reliable operating 
. as all too little such 
information was ever available, 
Cost 


of the industry tomorrow 
ful significance. 
surance at a lower cost, 
costs facts .. 
accounting as applied to 
manufacturing, processing and set 
vice industries has little appeal or 

pro- 
manu- 
the actual cost 


of a product, in any number of 
insurance 


costing office 
While a 


facturer must know 


application in 


cessing routines. 


variables,——an executive 
seldom knows even the unit volume 
produced, Ordinarily, and certainly 
in the past, there was little need to 
\ctuarial and net 


results served well to guide man- 


know. science 


agement decisions. Units produced 
and the cost of each type processed 
were not required information and 
How- 
a basic operation 
without a known cost 


base and then project potential sav- 


as Opinions, varied widely. 
ever, to change 
radically 


ings may easily be more fanciful 
than factual for many reasons. 


Consolidations of several operations 
or even the complete elimination of 
some will produce spectacular theo- 
retical savings. Unfortunately, it is 
an incongruous fact that theoretical 
savings and actual costs often in- 


crease side by side in an_ office 
world, I:lectromie automation may 
easily, and unhappily, the 
trend towards ever greater opera- 


tional costs, unless some basic facts 
faced 


answers 


are energetically and count- 


ered. Some are funda- 


mentally simple and immediately 


applicable to the problems at hand. 


Over the vears, with the intro- 
duction of major or minor. office 
machinery and devices, a new con 
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Forces That Feed Automation 


venience was created. Slowly these 
facilities made practical the inclu- 
sion of additional data within forms, 
production of more reports and a 
general expansion of existing pro- 
cedures. Planned economies were 
soon offset by greater demands, 
inflation or replacements that of- 
fered expand further 
forms, reports and procedures, As 
with household labor saving equip- 
luxuries of yesterday became the 
absolute necessities of today. While 
no clarion call for a return to the 
quill pen is to be expected, the 
potential capacity and capabilities 
of electronic equipment should in- 


means to 


ment, products and services 


spire some call for caution. 
No Magic Solution 


Klectronic data processing is no 
magic push-button solution to the 


operating expense problem. For 
management merely to authorize 


that these “buttons” be installed will 
accomplish little or nothing. Real 
results are economies that can not 
be preordained they must be 
achieved through an all inclusive 
plan. Plans conceived in terms of 
speed in work output or new versa- 
tility in operation, no matter how 
impressive, are far from enough. An 
agency company must plan from 
work inception, or point of sale, out 
in the field. The point of company 
control,-that is receipt of business 
at their own offices, is but part of 
a successful plan. Reversing this 
order, when the actual sequence of 
operations is not changed, will fail 
to usurp or shift practical control. 
Coordination of effort and complete 
cooperation between agents and 
company is a prime requisite. A 
plan that eliminates one or more 
operations, however 
and identifiable the savings may 


conspicuous 


appear, can easily prove a fallacious 
objective. Only the total concept, 

that is, a master plan that con- 
siders every will prevent 
“hidden” from absorbing 
the evident values. A plan starting 
with an agent's first solicitation on 


element 
factors 


through final home office filing of a 
paid policy is the real basis for a 
new era in reduced insurance pro 
cessing costs. 

The expressed determination of 
several companies to produce all 
their original policies by electronics 
and high speed output printers gives 
cause for doubts. This prospective 
plan is often praised as the ultimate 
in potential benefits. Some aspects 
seem to be eminently desirable. 
However, one fundamental fact re- 
mains to question real results 
high speed “output” produces no 
actual gain unless every step of the 
“input” is equally fast and eco 
nomical, As “input” starts with the 
agent, a total concept) plan must 
bridge the gaps that appear in this 
instance, 

If we consider an agent who pres- 
ently is capable of preparing and 
handing his insured a policy within 
twenty minutes, and also collect his 
premium on the spot, a question of 
net savings to any, or all, is raised. 
In this case, were his company to 
“automate” policy production, the 
agent would still have to prepare an 
application requiring time and labor 
comparable to producing the actual 
policy. He would then pay the 
postage and perhaps wait days for 
the application to be processed to 
the point where the tremendous 
takes effect. Upon receipt 
of the policy it must be checked and 
billed to the insured,—also with a 
delay in payment otherwise avoided 


In ti 


speed 


lis example. 


Assumed Total Cost 


Meanwhile the company has as- 


sume! total costs of preparing a 


policy and/or an invoice previ- 
ously done off their payroll. Policy 
coding, statistics and collection rec 
ords data may have been reduced 
as ombined benefit of automa 
tion to offset the added expense. 
\ forther anticipated gain is also 
avail: Je in stored renewal data 
whi would be realized later 
the: faeters enter at this point. 


ed 
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streamlines 
fime-consuming 
operations 

for 

insurance 
companies 
with the 


9600 


motorized portable microfilm camera 


Highest Speed! 
Microfilms records at 
83 ft. per minute. 


Lightest Weight! 
As compact asa 
portable typewriter. 


Exclusive Film 
Magazine! Only 
microfilm camera 
with easy-to-use film 
magazine. By simply 
changing magazines, 
different types of 
records can be filmed 
at the same time. 


INCORPORATED 
Flofilm Division ion Norwalk, Conn. 


"Soles ond Service Offices in Ail Principal Cit 


PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING, the everyday use of microfilm 
in business procedures, is bringing savings to insurance com 
panies in such applications as - 


*DAILIES — one insurance company has centralized punch 
card operations by having branches send microfilmed copies 
of “dailies” to home office. Besides achieving more efficiency 
and time savings, this “procedural microfilming” eliminated 
the cost of employing punch card equipment and operators at 
each branch. 


*CLAIMS EXPENSES — one insurance company cuts down 
claims expenses by sending the portable Flofilm 9600 into the 
field and microfilming supporting data instead of having 
agents waste valuable time hand copying the data 


*FIELD AUDITS — Field audits are conducted at a minimum 
of expense by “flofilming” records in the field and completing 
the audit back at the home office. Branch operations can be 
kept under close control with the fast Flofilm 9600 that photo 
graphs documents in |, of a second. 


Above are just a few of the many uses of the 

portable Flofilm 9600 Microfilm Camera 

To see a complete report on ‘Procedural Microfilming 
attach coupon to your letterhead and mai! today' 


DIEBOLD, INC. Dept. 8.9 
Flofilm Division 
Norwalk, Conn 


“Yes, I'd like t ee the complete report on “Procedural 


Microfilming.” 
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Forces in Automation—from p. !04 
The true value of speed and auto- 


matic policy production is con- 
centrated in the volume lines such 
as automobile business. Here, the 
incidence is 
consolidated 
complex 


change of coverage 
and a 


operation is a 


considerable, 
one to 
change. The prospect of a skilled 
technical function entering the pic- 
ture to replace what was formerly 
a routine clerical task is a serious 


Safety Insurance for Your 
Costly Office Machines with 


TIFFANY 


MODEL 5002 


GREATEST ALL 
PURPOSE, com- 
pletely safe, 
Stand for costly 
office machines 
Adjustable open top 
noise-escape hatch. Castings cover 
retractable casters; anchor firmly on floor. 


VIBRATION 
FREE RIGID- 
ITY. Square, 
tubular legs. 
Adjustable, 
one piece, 
open top... 
noise - escape 
hatch. 


MODEL 2500-CA 
(with casters) 


MODEL 2500-GL 
(with glides; 


PHOTO COPYING... 
DUPLICATING MA- 
CHINE TABLE. Pre- 
cisioned construction; 
heavy steel for insured 
rigidity. Top size: 30” 
wide, 18! deep. Com- 
partments and tray for supplies. 


Dept BFC 


TIFFANY'STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth + St.Louis 5, Mo. 


consideration. Hidden costs 
and factors impossible to measure in 
advance may prove high speed 
“output” is at the expense of high 
cost “input.” 


New Marketing Trends 


Automation is the broadest mean- 
ing of the term is here today. It is 
also progress and represents change 
to an industry that is already in 
transition, Competitive pressures 
and new marketing trends further 
confuse the picture and add to the 
uncertainty of the day. No matter 
how the problem is met, the change 
is inevitable and will continue to 
the benefit of some and detriment 
No panacea or auto- 
matic solution is available but the 
tools and towards an im- 
proved situation are at hand. Prop- 
erly employed electronic data 
processing can help lead to a new 
era of stability and prosperity. 
Even within the framework of tradi- 
tional marketing and operating 
concepts successful electronic appli- 
cations require change. 


cost 


of others. 


means 


These are 
basic changes to routine company 
internal procedures. Certainly these 
changes should be made before any 
extensive application is attempted 
that extends into the field,—-beyond 
ordinary internal company routine. 
Without having done this, new sys- 
tems or new marketing concepts are 
only new ideas superimposed over 
the old. 

Automation, to succeed, must 
mean a new basic simplification of 
regular procedures. With or with- 
out the new facilities these are the 
times when this essential house- 
cleaning can not be postponed any 
longer. Happily, a preliminary and 
major step may be taken that should 
be painless to all concerned. This, 
where electronic applications al- 
ready exist, or in routine work 
areas where it is not considered. A 
fundamental plan is outlined below 
that may be applied immediately. 
It is a basic course of action that, 
when applied as a guiding principle, 
will serve to reduce complicated 


procedures to their rudimentary 
values. 
The preliminary steps to an 


electronic data processing applica- 
tion are vital. These, the studies 
and adaptations known as program- 
ing are the 


extensive measures 


taken to reduce work requirements 
to common language machine in- 
put. Such input is not only the 
work expressed in a common lan- 


guage but it must instruct the 
machine as to how it will be 
handled. It is evident that the 


quality of planning and programing 
of the input routines completely 
governs the real value of its output. 

forms, of many types and pur- 
poses are the working substance 
that feeds the maw of automation. 
Forms are the intelligible means, 
tools and evidence of work before 
and after processing. As forms are 
the product of planning within the 
working scheme of each purpose 
concerned, these directly regulate 
the actual cost of very operation. 
It is elemental that design flaws 
will impede an operation. Only one 
strategically important, but poorly 
conceived, form can restrict and 
compound the cost of operations 
within several departments. This, 
as surely as one weak link deter- 


mines the strength of a whole 
chain. Technical excellence of de- 
sign is not alone sufficient. 


Not Gainfully Harnessed 


High speed automation output 
can not be gainfully harnessed to 
a slow speed input process. A 
manufacturer would not expect re- 
duced costs from a high speed 
section added to an average speed 
assembly belt production line. Total 
production would still be governed 
hy the speed of the slowest section. 
It follows that the purposes for 

‘reased speed can only be realized 
by a new concern and study of the 
slower sections. As forms are the 
physical means that activate all in- 
surance transactions, forms must be 
given a new functional impetus. 
Here, ordinary changes or revisions 
are not suggested. A new 
is proposed to 
a tundamental 


basic 
concept establish 
principle guiding 
forms design practices. A principle 
that will radically simplify the 
operating functions for which a 
for is intended. 

s only natural that an unusual 
transaction will receive exceptional 
cor ‘ration. Frequently, this ex- 
ceptional situation will be remem- 
forms are 


bere when related 
for 


re- 
replenishment. It ts 
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also natural that such review and 
revision may prompt the inclusion 
of data to cover that unusual 
contingency for the future. His- 
torically, and especially among 
casualty companies, this process has 
happened and continuously repeated 
itself from the beginnings of each 
line of Underwriters, 
claims men, accountants, lawyers, 


coverage, 


auditors, engineers, inspectors, and 
adjusters, have periodically con- 
tributed to the practice. This being 
an expected procedure, it is not 
here questioned as to wisdom. The 
operating expense concerned is 
extensive and vital, but it is not a 
choice of caution versus costs. 
However, it is now a question of 
the cost of caution in the relative 
sense. 


Expense Problem 


An example of this question is 
reviewed as an expense problem 
assuming a department 
within a year processes a million 
of one standard form. The infor- 
mational data space provides for 
twenty separate entries and no 
distinction in relative importance 
of these data is made at the 
junior executive and clerical levels. 
Through a special analyses of this 
department and other departments 
concerned in processing the same 
form, it is determined that 85% 
were limits that never 
needed than eight of the 
twenty informational items to pro- 


company 


risks or 
more 


tect fully the company’s interest. 
Of the remaining 
these were significant in instances 
with a frequency ranging from one 
in a thousand to one in a million 
Further, the 
items were 


twelve items 


cases. eight 
datory interspersed 
throughout from top to bottom of 
the f All twenty were 


form. 
processed in every case and infor- 


man- 


items 


mational data missing, in each in- 
the 
routine for special checking, cor- 


stance, was removed from 
respondence or whatever needed to 
complete in total. The form 
well designed by all technical stand- 
ards and economically printed. No 
one department head had jurisdic- 
tion over the context of the form. 
The methods men had determined 
the procedure to be orderly, well 
planned and efficient. 


was 


For September, 1959 


The foregoing is an essentially 
blameless situation. In fact, it is 
customary in the business. The 
“hidden” cost is not inefficiency, 
poor management, divided authority 
or any of many possible shortcom- 
ings ordinarily identifiable. It is a 
basic factor that plagues the in- 
dustry—tradition. The elements re- 
viewed the 
qualities only, 
present conditions, and 
expand. This is a where, 
“familiarity breeds content.” Ex- 
ceptions make the rule. Much of 
the traditional that hobbles 
change can be made through the 
painless application of a basic prin- 
ciple. 


inherent 
under 


above have 
than can 
continue 


case 


lag 


That is the simple rule of 
relative significance as a yardstick. 
It is merely a new search for the 
basic essentials. 

As an example; the same form 
redesigned by these standards does 
not need to change in any expected 
detail. It changes only in principle, 
but the principle in practice can 
produce twice the results immedi- 
ately, and as much more again that 
is not conspicuous. First, the eight 
invariably important items are ar- 
ranged in working sequence at the 
top. Immediately below a_ line 
separating these are the rules, pre- 
cautions or whatever special in- 
structions will make certain that 
any of the following twelve items 
are completed as 
demand. 


circumstances 
twelve are 
then extended the form in 
the order of relative significance. 
In operation the routine clerical 
forms are now signally distinctive 
from any special handling or de- 
cisions level processing and may be 
childlike 
All previous delays, correspondence 
and extra work is eliminated. The 
exceptional case, in a sense, meas- 


These items 


dow n 


so separated with ease. 


ures its own special significance by 
the extent it expands down from 
the upper line level of 
routine. If the rule of 
Significance is 


ordinary 
Relative 
maintained as a 
guiding principle, future revisions 
will not change this form in the 
old traditional pattern. 


The original and early automo- 
biles were known as horseless car- 
riages and were just that,—engines 
replacing horses. When this version 


reached a point of development 


where the traditional concept of a 
vehicle could then our 
modern automobile evolved. Today 
office automation 
from the 
vehicle. 


change, 


freedom 
concept of a 
On the one side we almost 


needs 
traditional 


hear the old cry “why don’t you get 
a horse,” while on another side we 
watch the tremendous power of 
automation being hitched to impon 
derable Although many 
have firmly determined what they 
want to come out of insurance 
automation, few have decided what 
they are willing to change for the 
input. While we get vastly more 
out of the modern automobile the 
input is no longer kerosene ; it is the 
product of a= similarly changing 
need that kept pace with an ever 
improving output. 


vehicles. 


Cost Reductions 


If an electronic high speed 
printer will produce, as an example, 
one hundred policies in the same 
time that a typist is preparing one, 
--it certainly is impressive infor 
mation. Herein funda- 
mental for vast reductions in costs, 

or, so it would After a 
few hours production at this rate, 
the separation of parts, sorting, 
folding and mailing would also 
require an impressive number of 
clerks. This might be considered 
an incidental expense in the face of 
evident saving from such compara 
tive speed 


exists a 


seem. 


If this volume of policies 
were previously prepared at the 
agency offices their 
then the actual savings 
somewhat dubious. 


expense, 
become 
Further, if the 
agents would prefer preparing their 
own policies, and found that a policy 
once ready in a few minutes now 
required as many days,—where ac- 
tually is the speed? What is the 
final total of time in relative terms ? 
Hlowever, if time lost to agents also 
ineant an increased cost of money 
for collections delayed,—then high 
speed savings may become more 
hypothetical than practical. Speed, 
alone as a factor, can not be equated 
with economy. One driver may dis 
cover that no matter at what speed 
he may legally drive, four lights are 
all he can pass. Another will find 
this also true at a normal speed and 


conserve gas consumption accord- 
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End of the line for important documents pre- 
pared by busy machines, people in the White 


House Executive offices is President's desk. 


Petinp THE SCENES in the home of 
the President of the United States 
is one of the world’s most import- 


ant offices — handling vital docu- 
ments and letters that atfect millions 
of lives and the very course of his- 
tory itself. The preparation of these 
documents, along with day-to-day 
letter writing, general office proced- 
ures and news distribution is a job 
that 


and 


demands the utmost efficiency 
speed trom both Wien ane hat 


chin 


Equipment Varied 
White 


employs some of the world’s most 


Accordingly — the Llouse 


modern equipment and imnovations 


to process the multitude of items 
flowing across its desks 
W hile letters dictated) and 


the fashion—al 
though electric typewriters are the 


than the 


routine 


tvped in 


rule rather exception 


and sometimes unusual 


pieces of equipment are also used. 


\mong recent time-savers is a 


machine for making extra copies of 
letters, other 


charts o1 


documents, 
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Even though the White House is a combined living and working area for the President, 


administrative office workers, working late on an important policy matter, can be com- 
pletely oblivious of activities connected with a large reception in the State Dining Room. 


White House Office 


printed or written items in oa few 


seconds electric copying ma 


chine which documents can be 
inserted and copies produced elee- 
trically in about four seconds, ready 


saving hours of manual 
duphieation. 

Che mailroom has a letter open 
ing machine to ease handling of the 


thousands of pieces of mail coming 


for use, 


in every day—-but so have a lot of 


government and business offices. 

Very few, however, have the one 
unique item of equipment which the 
White fluoro- 
scopic device to inspect packages 
which arrive in the mail, to guard 
against bombs or any other threat 
to the President’s safety. 

\bout twenty ranging 
trom eighteen years old to middle- 


Llouse OWS a 


women 


age make up the corps of stenog- 
raphers and typists in the White 
House office wing. Each is assigned 
to a special Presidential Assistant 
or other Aide, with six girls in 
ress Secretary James C. Hagerty’s 


ottice. 
There are about twenty other 
tvpists and stenographers the 


correspondence section in the Exec- 
next door to 


utive Office Building, 


the White House. 


Under the direction of the chief 
of the section, they handle routine 
routine 
sending a typewritten, personalized 
individual letter and never a printed 
or mumeographed form. 


answers to letters always 


At the other end of the secre 
tarial spectrum—with hardly a dull 
life—is Mrs. Ann Whitman, Presi 
dent Eisenhower's personal secre 
tary. 

Long Hours 

\Irs. Whitman takes the Chief 
I-xecutive’s dictation of letters to 
world leaders and speeches on 


crucial issues. But apart from this 
exciting aspect, and the hard work, 
long hours and widespread travel 
that go with it, she works just like 
mos with 


stenographer’s notebook and 


other bosses’ secretaries 
pencil, 
typewriter 

method is as simple as it 
sounds, when a personal letter from 


the President is concerned. Mr 


Kis iower dictates it. Mrs. Whit 
man takes notes in shorthand. She 
wal. a few steps from the Presi 
det office to her own and tran 
Set her notes into typewritten 


Vews 
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ASE planned-production centers 


Insure against wasted space, lost time 


ASE furniture is designed to make both people and floor 

space more efficient. With ASE L-Unit components, you can 

take advantage of production-line methods by building a 

Planned-Production Center around any specific task or group 

of tasks. And for general office requirements where space is lim- 

FILING IS EASIER with ASE a — ited, choose from the full line of ASE furniture... desks, chairs, 

files because drawers glide ee tables, credenzas, bookcases, storage units... all constructed 

with careful attention to detail and finished to stay beautiful 
for vears to come. 


smoothly, easily, even when 
heavily loaded. And ASE 
full-cradle suspension lets 


drawers open fully, means All ASE desk and L-Unit tops are strengthened and noise 
greater storage capacity 


deadened by a honeycomb structure inside. A special Bonderite 
ASE filing cabinets ; treatment anchors baked enamel finishes to the metal, giving 
$ lasting protection against mars, scratches and corrosion. And 
ASE desk and file drawers always work smoothly each box 
drawer moves on six nylon glides, each correspondence drawer 

on ten roller bearings 


Your ASE dealer is ready to assist you in planning your new or 
redesigned office. See him today or write for a free ASE catalog 


Chairs Lo units © Creek * Tables 
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White House Office—from page 108 


form. Then she puts it into an 
envelope and places the envelope in 
the outgoing mail box on her desk. 

The reaction on the other end, 
when the letter with the gold block 
initials “D. D. FE.” and the words 
“The White House” on the letter- 
head arrives, is usually more excit- 
ing. 

Official letters have a more com- 
plicated course. In all cases, they 
are drafted by officials in the gov- 
ernment departments involved, or 
by White House aides. They dic- 
tate to their own secretaries, present 
a draft to the President, and he 
approves it or changes it. Then 
they work upa polished copy, bring 
it or have it sent to the President 
to sign or initial, and put it in the 
mail. 


Official Documents 


Official documents, such as Proc- 
lamations or Executive Orders, 
follow the same path. The number 
of duplicate copies of these or 
other items will vary. Sometimes, 
on a routine letter, one carbon copy 
At other 
times, extra carbons are made in 


for the files will be made. 


the amounts required for sending 
to Assistants or Departmental Off- 
cials concerned, 


And quite often, a copy will 
go to Hagerty, who will decide 


whether it is newsworthy. If so, and 
if it is not “hot” enough to require 
immediate oral reading to reporters, 
Hagerty will hand it to one of his 


secretaries to type onto a_ stencil 
for mimeographing. 
Depending again on time avail- 


able, his secretaries will hand-carry 
or have a messenger take the sten- 
cil downstairs to the ground 
floor of the White House (Hag 
erty’s office is on the first floor 
about footsteps from 
the President’s oval-shaped office) 
to the mimeograph room, where 


twenty-five 


one of the messengers runs it off 
on an electric machine. 

This is the routine on 
Eisenhower's speeches, too, 


Mr. 
Gen- 
erally, Mrs. Whitman types four 
the finished products. 
Always, the reading copy is triple- 
spaced on a special typewriter with 
extra-large letters for 


copies of 


easy VISI- 


bility on a rostrum. Always, it is on 
heavy bond paper for stiffness in 
sliding pages aside. 


Many Carbon 


At least two carbon copies of 
speeches are attached by Mrs. 
Whitman: one for the files, one for 
Hagerty’s staff to type  single- 
spaced on stencils for mimeograph- 
ing on 8% x 14 inch paper. The 
clerks in the mimeograph room 
collate the sheets—on a_ half-hour 
speech, which runs about three 
thousand words, there are about 
eight of the long sheets of paper 
—and staple full copies together, 
then rush them to Hagerty for 
distribution to the press. 

Hagerty’s staff, Mrs. Whitman 
and any other personnel accom- 
panying the President out of town 
on trips ranging from a week-end of 
golf, to a week at Paris, bring their 
own equipment with them. That 
is, Army personnel attending to 
transportation details have it done 
for them. 


"This applies all the way, from 
the electric typewriters in Hagerty’s 
office enough for the output of 
the one or two typists he generally 
has with him—to the Signal Corps 
teletype machines, which keep the 
out-of-town White House in touch 
with Washington developments and 


can be “scrambled” to protect coded 
messages. 

Mrs. Whitman took not only 
her typewriters — one for corre 


spondence and one for speeches 
but also her own personal electric 
copying machine with her to Paris 
in December, 1957, for the meeting 
of NATO leaders. In 1955, she did 
the same at the “Summit Confer- 
ence” in Geneva. And, she has this 
equipment follow her whenever she 
is on duty with the President for 
any extended period of time away 
from Washington, 

Mrs. Whitman the 
two electric copying machines at 
the White House, which is some- 
times used to prepare high-speed 
copies of incoming letters and mes- 
sages which the President wants to 
dispatch to other Administration 
officials. 

One high-ranking aide reports 
that this copying machine—and the 
other machine which is being used 


has one of 


by Hagerty and other Presidential 
lieutenants—- has shaved “a con- 
siderable amount of time” from 
White House routine. 

“The major advantage,” he said, 
“is in getting copies right away 
without having to get a girl to type 
them. It probably saves a bit on 
the size of the staff and it certainly 
makes the job easier for the girls 
we now have, who are working 
plenty hard as it is.” 

In Augusta, Georgia, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has a cottage at the Augusta 
National Golf Club and an office 
on the second floor of the pro 
shop. When there for only a week- 
end, the President usually does not 
bring Mrs. Whitman along for 
paperwork. But in past years, when 
he has spent a week there each 
I-aster-time, he has worked at the 
cottage with Mrs. Whitman on 
letters and other documents, and she 
has worked with the typewriter and 
other office equipment transported 
by air from her White House office 
to a suite she uses as an office and 
sleeping quarters at the sprawling 
son Air Hotel. 

The same story could be told 
for Thomasville, Ga., where the 
President stays at the plantation of 


former Treasury Secretary and 
Mrs. George M. Humphrey, and 
Mrs. Whitman along with most 


other staff and press members of 
the White House group, is at the 
Scott Hotel. 

Or Gettysburg, where President 
and Mrs, Eisenhower stay at their 
farm, the Chief Executive works at 
an enclosed porch or study and 
Mrs. Whitman rushes back to the 
Hotel Gettysburg to put his words 
on paper, 


Always Working 


While other staff members, or 
news correspondents, are relaxing, 
Mrs. Whitman often can be heard 
typing away for hours in her room, 
if, as has happened, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is working on a speech at 
the same time he is vacationing or 
Visiting his farm. 


\ny speech must go through sev- 


eral drafts, from the original sug 
gestions of a speech-writer to the 
revis | versions of Mr. Eisenhower, 
after consultations with Hagerty 
and ‘er confidants. And when the 
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mulling-over is through, Mrs. Whit- | 
man does her job all over again, 


until the final draft is sent to be | Now you can 


mimeographed. And even after 


that, some changes may be made : 
before reading time. 
Often, the President speaks “off- = 


the-cuff” to a visiting group at the 
Rose Garden on the White House 
south lawn, or elsewhere. And the | 
newsmen, who have scrawled hastv | 
notes and, in many cases, fired off 
spot stories, wait patiently in the 
White House lobby for the mimeo- 
graphed official transcript to ar- 
rive. It is transcribed from Gregg 
shorthand notes taken by veteran 
stenographer Jack Romagna, who 
has been the official text-taker for 
Press secretaries under Presidents 
Kisenhower, Truman and Roose- 
velt. 


World's First Compatible* 
BATTERY-POWERED 
DICTATION PORTABLE 


Also Works on Car, Office 
and Home Current 


News Conference 


There is the same sort of wait 
each Wednesday that the President 
has a news conference for the un- 
official transcript which a privately- 
paid service provides for news or- 
ganizations others—including 
the White House—who subscribe 
Two stenotypists take notes on 


these sessions, and the notes from BOOK-SIZE 
their machines are rushed to their 4% ibs .”. . Full— 
office. a block away, for fast triple Performance .. . All- 
“ed t scribing bv fast tvpists Transistor ...Close- 
spaced trans¢ i mg by fast typists talking microphone guar- 
whose work is thrown sheet-by- antees message privacy. 


sheet onto a machine for duplicat- 
ing. These transcripts are checked 
against tape-recordings and Ro- 
magna’s notes, the sum _ total of 
which is the official version of what 
the President told newsmen. 


Romagna is among a team of 
career employees, such as Chief 


Records Clerk, Wavne Hawks. 


magnetic belt portable 


Dictation Belts 
cost nothing 


Here. for Men On-the-Go, is the world’s first 


or Communications-Transportation to use dictation machine to work ANYWHERE. Thor- 
Offic Dewev Tong. who. stav Re-use Peirce belts end- oughly complete! Remarkably simple! This 

lessly, or file permanently rugged travel companion gets your thoughts into 
on from one administration to the —message cannot distort. action W HEREV ER YOI ARE with swift nen 
nex Tregaraiess lange rror-free convenience... superb voice clarity! orks trom 

- I f political chan Complete, erro perl larity! Works f 
Some of the stenographers and carrying case, too ANY snapping a picture. 

our voice alone wipes out Jictation belts mail in A envelope 

o this civil service | 
tvpists fall into t error and Inquire into this never-before opportunity to 
category too, although most of t 0 gprs 7 give right now attention to reports, correspond- 
eview at yoint; end- 


working for Hagerty or Presiden- 
tial Assistants are political patios: | 


ence, and ideas. DICTATE ANY WHERE—bring 


of-letter marking. 
new value to travel. 


*Compatible—Uses same 
type belt as office units 


age appointees. 


Their offices are comfortable, but | Belts received from field PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC 
hardly lavish, in a White House 5900 Northwest Highway Chicago, Illinois 
west office wing. which is so over- | rae 


Send literature on the new Peirce “Portable”. 


operation that requires no 
crowded that Hagertv must keen | additional purchases. 


his news wire tickers in a lavatory 


Manufacturer of World's Mos! 
Complete Dictation Service 
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White House Office Continued 
Most of the 
assistants are in this wing, where 
the President's office also is located. 
It is about fifty yards from the 
Executive mansion, where the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Eisenhower live and 
where they entertain at state func- 


adjacent to his suite. 


A ground floor corridor con 
nects the buildings, although the 
Chief [Executive prefers usually a 
from. his 
Via an outdoor 
the 
putting green, 

the the White 
House staff has grown, while there 
the 
quarters to expand, there are no 


tions. 


walk home to his. office 
front- 


his 


passageway 


ing on rose garden and 


Because size of 


has been no room for oftice 


recreation areas for the 
And, the 


workload also has expanded faster 


lounge or 


working force. because 
than Congressional appropriations, 


the normal eight-hour working day 


for the Secretarial and clerical 
force sometimes will stretch into 
overtime often for Mrs, Whitman 


and for Hagerty’s girls 

even though the White House 
is a combined living and working 
area for the President, after-hours 
work —even at sensitive times such 
as when he sutfered a mild stroke 

does not disturb him or the First 
Lady. This is because the residen- 
tial area is distant enough from the 
offices to escape the effect of any 
hubbub or And 


versely, an Assistant and his sec 


noise there. con- 
retary working late on an important 
policy matter could be completely 
oblivious of a glittering reception 
people in the 
State Dining Room of the Execu 


for six. hundred 
tive Mansion 
Because the White House proper 
has not been expanded due to archi 
tectural and monetary 


reasons, new 
offices and personnel have been 
housed in the Executive Office 


Building, where about half the work 
of the Presidential staff is done, 


Need Credentials 


implovees there are not subject 


to as many security restrictions as 
those in the White [louse itself, 
who must show credentials—unless 


are known to guards at 
the White 


and at entrances to 


their faces 
the 
erounds 


House 
the 


gates to 


office wing. These guards, plus 


three shifts of secret service agents, 
have the main function of protect- 
ing the President and his family. 
But of course, by keeping out un- 
cleared individuals, they are also 
guarding twenty-four each 
day against sabotage or theft of any 
of the important and frequently 
secret documents which are handled 
by the President and his staff. 

Fireproof safes and filing cabinets 
with combination locks on them 
are a further safeguard against 
loss of records dealing with infor- 
mation vital to the defense, health 
and welfare of the nation. 

Other 
against the threat of damage by 
air raid or other mishap are 
closely guarded secrets, even though 
it has known that there 
are bomb shelters near the White 
House for the President and his 


hours 


security prov isions 


become 


family and for the White House 
staff, 


AUTOMATIC ENTRANCE 


THERE ARE many types of automatic 
doors on the market today. The 
Kawneer unit is, however, the first 
complete automatic entrance pack- 
age. This means that every compo- 
nent of this entrance system is totally 
engineered to fit with all other parts. 
\lso, the Kawneer entrance is the 
first completely electrical unit. Con 


ventional automatic door systems are 


electrically actuated, but they 
are hydraulically or pneumatically 


driven, This means additional bulky 


machinery and mecha- 
nisms. This new design offers im- 
portant appearance, maintenance, 
operational, and safety advantages, 
which are briefly described here. 

It is a compact, concealed mecha- 
nism because it is completely electri 
cal, the entire mechanism is con 
tained in a four and one-half inch 
transom bar, eliminating the usual 
bulky unsightly combination — of 
power unit, a control unit, and a com 
pressor. With this compact electri- 
cal unit, installation is faster and 
simpler than with a conventional au- 
tomatic door, It is installed in the 
same way as a standard, manually- 
operated door, with the only addi 
tional requirement being a reason 
ably convenient socket for 110-volt, 
A.C, current. 

Due to its all-electrical design, 
maintenance is held to a minimum, 
and by one trade. The Kawneer 
unit is factory set and will rarely 
need adjustment. This is not the 
case with hydraulic or pneumatic 
systems, which need adjustment at 
periodic intervals. Servicing of the 
Kawneer unit never takes more than 
a few minutes. The entire electrical 
operating mechanism can re 
moved and replaced with a “spare” 
in seven minutes. A series of “auto 
logic” electrical relays in the all 
electrical control system works con 
stantly to return the door to the 
correct position, For example, this 
continuous electrical adjustment 
counteracts wind pressure that may 
The 


Kawneer unit uses electrical drive in 


unsightly 


tend to blow the door open. 


hoth directions, opening and closing. 
If a person steps off the actuating 
mat, then steps back on while the 
doo. is closing, the door will stop, 
protecting him from injury. It can 
he ke pt open for an extended period 
of time merely by setting a switch 

Panic exit protection is built inte 
the operating unit since the door can 
be opened manually simply by ex 
erting force enough to overcome thi 
electrical power in either direction, 
This is easily done, even by a child. 
A resilient vinyl weatherstrip pre 


vents injury to fingers if they are 
accidentally caught in the door as 
it closes, The door automatically 
slow. lown at the end of each open 
ing closing cycle, so that it can- 
not 1} against anvone standing at 
thie the are. 
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LETTER WRITING WEEK 


Better Letters 


OOKING FOR a good investment ? 
lorget the stock market for 


awhile and lay in a supply of four 
cent stamps. No gift is less expen- 
appreciated than a 

letter. And few 
so easily learned-—or pay 
handsomely friendships 
strengthened and business profits 
earned—as the knack of writing a 
good letter. 

You can forget, 
the common 


sive or 
friendly, 
skills are 


more 
timels 


ott so 


once and for all, 
fear of boring your 
reader if you keep this one main 
point in mind: the good letter is the 
one which appeals to the 


of business and. social 


SONSES 
This is true 
letters alike. Make your reader see, 
hear or feel the thing you're de- 
scribing—and you can’t help but win 
his interest. 


Compare Two Letters 


To see how this simple principle 
can transform a run-of-the-mill let- 
ter into outstanding, 
two letters. They 
happen to be sales letters, but they 
teach a lot about 
social correspondence. 

“This is a big dictionary made to 
last for years. It tells you what you 
want to know about any subject. 


something 


compare these 


also improving 


For September, 1959 


1959 


With this dictionary it is no longer 
necessary for you to search through 
many encyclopedias to tind answers 
you: want everything is 
right here. It will be used by every 
member of the family 
youngest to the oldest.” 
And the revised version: 
“You'll heft it in your hands and 
feel the good solid weight of a vol- 
ume that will last a lifetime! You'll 
open the big pages and make the 
exciting discovery that here at last 


to know. 


from the 


kasy 


as ABC 


is a volume that tells you just what 
you want to know about a word or 
subject. Never again 
through old 
and eneyeclopedias. 


will vou go 


searching dictionaries 
Vith this brand 
new volume you'll see 
fully easy it is 
and learn ves, every member of 
your family from 
grandmother.” 
See the difference ? 
letter makes its effect 


how wonder 
learn and learn 


school kids to 
The second 
with short 


y 
4 
. 
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Better Letters—Continued 


active verbs and concrete adjectives 
that appeal to the senses—words like 
heft, solid weight, see, tell. Gone 
are the stiff, colorless phrases like 
“it will no longer be necessary to”’ 
and “it will be used by.”” The second 
writer substitutes specific words for 
the vague ones: “every member of 
the family from school kids to grand- 
mother,” rather than * from the 
youngest to the oldest.” And he 
puts “you” in the foreground of the 
picture. He makes you see yourself 
using his product—hefting it, turn- 
ing its pages and learning from it. 
Obviously a letter in which the 
reader can see his own image can’t 
fail to interest him. 

Does an eloquent letter require 
long words? No. The most eloquent 
letter-writers in history 
haven't 

short, 


poets, dip- 
churchmen been 
the vivid 
words of every day speech to create 


lomats, 
ashamed to use 
an unforgettable image. Take as an 
example St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Corinthians (1:13), one of the most 
famous and beloved letters ever writ- 
ten: 

“Though T speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, [ am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy 
and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge, and though I have all 
faith, so that |] can moun- 
tains, and have not charity, 1 am 
.. When I was a child I 


spake as a child, I understood as a 


remove 
nothing 


child; but when | became a man | 
put away childish things.’ 

Note the many images of hearing, 
seeing, touching, used by the apostle 
to make his message live for his dis- 
ciples. 

Lacking the eloquence of an in- 
spired teacher and the ability to jug- 
gle words as skillfully as an adver- 
tising copywriter, we can still make 
our letters interesting and memora- 
ble by applying the basic principle. 
the that lets 
reader see what you mean ; “rode” or 
“drove” instead of “travelled”; 
“flyer” rather than “aviator” — 
even “tightfisted” in preference to 
Instead of 
worked words like “‘sweet” or “nice” 


Choose word your 


“stingy.” using over- 


to describe someone, why not employ 


"Sign on the dotted line. That reminds me 
of a very funny story...” 


a word which conveys more of an 
image, like “easygoing.” 

If you're writing a casual, informal 
letter to a friend, there’s no need to 
shun slang, source of many a vivid 
metaphor. Burton Stevenson, editor 
to the famous Home Book of Quota- 
tions, once remarked that “bone- 
head” and “stuffed shirt” were as 
worthy of being anthologized as the 
“magic casements” described by the 
poet Keats. 

Obviously you can't color your 
business letters with slang, but you 
can keep them alive by making them 
friendly and straightforward, avoid- 
ing the clutter of such formal phrases 
as “it appears that,” “as the case may 
be,” “please be advised that.” 


If you appeal to the reader's 
and write from the “you” 
angle, vou have 90% of what. it 
takes to produce a special letter, For 
the extra 10%: Never hesitate to 
send the unrequired letters—to in- 
valids, to friends launching new ven- 
tures, to new neighbors. They're 
the easiest to write and the nicest 
to receive. And use the paper sta- 
tionery, including tasteful notepaper 
and matching envelopes. You'll find 
a variety of fashionable stationery for 
every occasion, at prices that are 
surprisingly low. Remember also, 
that verbal inflection is lacking in a 
letter. Make certain that nothing 
could be considered offensive. 


senses 


Take the trouble to spell correctly, 
Write 


especially names and places 


legibly!’ Most of us could substan- 
tially improve our handwriting sim 
ply by writing more slowly. Prompt- 
ness not only avoids hurt feelings 
and (at your end) guilt feelings, it 
makes many an ordinary letter seem 
lively and fresh. 

Observe these rules and you won't 
need such reminders as National 
Letter-Writing Week (Oct. 5-10) 
to spur you on; you'll be deriving as 
much fun from writing as from re- 
ceiving letters. And you'll be finding 
new dividends in your mailbox 
maybe even in your cashbox ! 


DISPLAY EASEL 


Just ANNOUNCED by Metal Products 
engineering Company is their new 
De Luxe Featherweight Office Dis- 
play Easel, designed to hold display 
cards of practically any size or shape. 
Developed specifically for lobbies, 
conference rooms, and other office lo- 
cations, the new easel is handsome 
in appearance, always looks new, and 
is extremely light in weight. The 
tripod-type frame is made of one 
inch heavy duty aluminum tubing 
heliare-welded for strength and 
handsome appearance. Display cards 
as Narrow as sixteen inches are sup- 
ported by two stainless steel pegs in 
the front Pegs, which are 
secured by safety chains to the frame 
to prevent loss, may be inserted in 
a graduated series of holes to accom- 
modate displays of different sizes 
and proportions. 


legs. 
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Bookkeeping Solution—from page 93 
some 2,500 customers were listed 
on separate pages of a looseleaf note- 
book. Some of the customers had 
as many as six different policies, 
each one recorded on a 
page. 


separate 


At the beginning of each month, 
when payments on policies became 
due, we had to leaf through all the 
policies to see who was behind. This 
was a wasteful, time-consuming job. 
When a customer made a payment, 
it was necessary to go to the loose- 
leaf notebook, thumb through the 
pages before making an entry. 

If a customer wanted to know how 
much he owed on all of his policies, 
we had to leaf through the other 
account slips, jotting down figures 
and adding them to give him a total 
amount. Two Remington Rand 
Aristocrat Kardex filing cabinets 
solved our record-keeping problems. 
Records of policyholders are now 
posted on overlapping 6” x &” Kar- 
dex cards arranged on panels which 
slide easily in and out of the cabinets. 
Each card has a visible edge showing 
the policvholder’s name and a col- 
ored movable Graph-A-Matic  sig- 
nal indicating 
overdue. 

A glance at the cards eliminates 
the need for thumbing through a 
looseleaf notebook to determine who 
is paid up. The signals, set at the 
time of the last payment, indicate 
what records need to be consulted, 
and which ones can be ignored. 

Each overlapping pocket can be 
flipped open to expose a card for 
each client. A complete record of 
all insurance carried is entered in 
this one place. The advantages are 
many : 

1. Time involved in checking and 
posting payments has been cut in 
half, ruling out the necessity of hir- 
ing another bookkeeper. 

2. Because all policies are listed in 
one place, we can now provide our 
customers with an accounting of 
their total bill in a matter of seconds 
rather than minutes. Customers ap- 
preciate such service. 

3. Having all policies listed in one 
place also helps our salesmen when 
consulting the amount of insurance 
carried by a client. 

4. Of indirect value to us are the 
elegant good looks of the new Aris- 
tocrat Kardex files. 


when pay ments are 
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a community this size notice any 
changes made in the office, and they 
get a feeling of confidence from the 
fact that our equipment mirrors the 
success we have enjoyed. 

We expect that these cabinets will 
enable one clerk to handle all pay- 
ments for many years to come. Thus 
the cost of the equipment to us is 
negligible, 


OFFICE ACCIDENTS 


THE NATIONAL SAFETY Council has 
prepared a pamphlet on “Accidents 


in the Office!” 


the NEW Thomas 


Now for the first time a com- 
pletely electric collator that is 
priced within the reach of 
every office... actually half 
the price of anything on the 
market. Yet, this new Thomas 
has the capacity to handle 
8'2 x 11 sheets of most tissue, 
onionskin, one-time carbon, 
bond, mimeo and even !s” 
cardboard. It’s portable, light 
weight and extremely simple 
to operate. A flip of the switch 
and the tiresome time-consuming 
task of gathering pages into 
sets becomes an efficient, effort- 
less job... that’s almost fun! 


“Experience shows,” the publica- 
tion says, “that many office accidents 
can be eliminated by common sense 
and courtesy.” Sample tips con- 
tained in the pamphlet 

Keep to the right at blind corners 
in the office. 

Don't 
drawer 

Be such 
highly flammable materials as duph 
cating fluid 


open more than one file 
at a time 


wary of smoking neat 


\ single copy of “Accidents in the 
Office!" available free from the 
National Safety Council, 425 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il 


Is 


“Desk-Top” Collator 


Mail coupon... or ask your 
own stationer or office equip- 
ment dealer to make arrange- 
ments for a free demonstration. 


THOMAS COLLATORS INC, 


wis. ----------------- 


Thomas Collators Inc., Dept. X 
100 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


[| Sounds good 
{_} Vd also like o free demonstration 


send literature! 
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Forces in Automation—from p. |07 


ingly. Still another will never believe 
and trust that speed will always save 
time,—no matter what the conse- 
quences. 

In these days of new marketing 
practices, economic shifts in values 
and pressures for change to meet 
the new circumstances,—change for 
the sake of change alone is no solu- 
tion. A new marketing concept is 
just that,-new. Shifting responsi- 
bilities, work and control, within the 
old, can have little salutary effect 
on the final cost of insurance. The 
objectives a company may seek are 
available through other means. In 
any event, a fundamental simplifica- 
tion of existing operations is the 
first real step towards any change. 
very volume operation offers 
promise in straight basic simplifica- 
tion. Certainly, automation that must 
digest complex procedures into a 
common language eventually 
headed towards an expensive case 
of indigestion. 

The industry can not 
afford to allow exceptions to control 


insurance 


the speed of its basic operations. 
exceptions must be separated on a 
basis of frequency, and normal rou- 
tines then freed to seek a new and 
true level of costs. The basic prin- 
ciple of relative significance, pur- 
posefully applied, can easily reduce 
most operational procedures to pure 
fundamental values. It can also skirt 
those ordinarily dangerous areas of 
controversy. A situation does not 
have to be labeled as an expensive 
impediment in the path of progress 

a factual relative significance 
factor of one in a million could easily 
establish a new and proper balance. 
The means to a new and lower cost 
of insurance are at hand. The key is 
merely in finding the proper power 
to feed our magic push-buttons. 


PORTABLE DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION has ma- 
terially broadened the scope of its 
DIRS svstem for interview record- 
ing by development of a new, easily 
portable electronic recorder that 
gives the interviewer complete mo- 
bility any 
one of four sources of power, includ- 


since it can operate on 
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ing a built-in rechargeable battery. 
Announcement of the new develop- 
ment came from Lloyd M. Powell, 
Dictaphone president. 

DIRS (Dictaphone Interview Re- 
cording System) is widely used by 
claims investigators for insurance 
companies, public transportation sys- 
tems and others, to record verbatim 
interviews with policyholders, claim- 
ants and witnesses. Insurance com- 
panies and railroads whose investi- 
gators use DIRS reported 
savings of up to 30% in the cost of 
gathering data required for the set 
tlement of claims or litigation. 

The electronically-recorded inter- 
view provides a complete and accu 
rate record of the interviewer's aid 
interviewee's spoken words and of 
the voice inflections, which may be 
as significant as the actual words. 
There is no possibility of misquota- 
tion. More interviews can be com- 
pleted in less time since interviews 
are not slowed down by the need 
to make a handwritten record. The 
average electronically-recorded in- 
terview is completed in five to eleven 
minutes as compared to thirty or 
forty-five minutes for the hand re- 
corded interview. 

The complete mobility afforded by 
the new ten-pound DIRS recorder 
enables the user to obtain an elec- 
tronically-recorded interview where- 
ever the person to be interviewed 
may be. Through use of the re- 
corder’s own built-in battery a 
businessman can be interviewed in 
his office, a housewife in her home, 
a farmer working in his field, or a 
truck driver in the cab of his truck, 
The machine can also be plugged 
into the cigarette-lighter socket of 
the user’s car or into a 110-volt wall 
socket. 

The battery provides for six hours 
operation, but should the user find 
it run-down he can use a small aux- 


iliary power pack that provides for 
ten to twenty-one additional hours of 
operation. The built-in battery is 
recharged by connecting it overnight 
with 105 to 125-volts alternating cur- 
rent. 

The interview recorder is likely 
to be used in a variety of situations, 
often where conditions for recording 
are less favorable than in the average 
office. Persons interviewed may not 
be highly articulate and may be 
tense and nervous. For these rea- 
sons, high performance standards 
for both the machine and the record- 
ing medium are of even greater im- 
portance than in the case of office 
dictation equipment. 
the new 
Dictaphone interview recorder is the 
plastic Dictabelt which both records 
and reproduces the recording with 
high fidelity. The Dictabelt can be 
filed like an index card or mailed 
in an ordinary envelope. Visible tone 
grooves provide a permanent and 
unalterable record, frequently mak- 
ing transcription into typed form un- 
necessary. In most states the Dicta- 
belt recordings are admissible as 
evidence in court. 

The new Dictaphone DIRS inter- 
view recorder will be shown in the 
Dictaphone space at the 


Recording medium of 


Equipment Exposition, sponsored by 
the Othce Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute and set for September 23- 
25 at the National Guard Armory in 
Washington, 


LEASING BROCHURE 


“PROFITS ARE earned through the 
use, not the ownership, of assets” is 
the declaratory headline on a new 
brochure which explains the leasing 
of machinery and equipment. It is 
published by the United States 
Leasing Corporation. 

This pioneer leasing firm, estab- 
lished in 1952, is the leader in its 
field with more than $32,000,000 
wort! of equipment on lease to man- 
ufacturing and service companies 
throughout the nation. The variety 
of equipment leased by this firm runs 


from an asphalt plant to X-ray ap- 
paratns. Leasees range from million 
dollar corporations to small firms 
emp!ving fewer than a dozen per- 
sons 

Th new brochure describes in 
simp))ed terms how leasing works. 
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Yo r secr 
r , all 


Dear Sir: 


On a new Royal Standard, 
vour letters come out as 
though printed on a press - 
no light spots, no dark 
spots. 


That's because only 
Royal touch is tailored to 
the strength of each finger... 
and Royal touch is 20% lighter 
than the touch of any other 
standard. 


In fact, Royal touch is 
the closest approach to elec- 
tric touch in all standard 
typing. 


See what a difference the Royal finger-tailored touch 
makes? This is only one of Royal’s many exclusive typist 
advantages. 

And here are three very executive-minded facts: 
Royals bring more at trade-in time than any other type- 
writer. Royals spend less time in the repair shop than 
any other typewriter. Secretaries prefer Royal to any 
other typewriter. 


So you get neater work and more of it—-and a happier 
secretary to boot. Makes real sense to trade in those old 
slow-pokes on new cost-cutting, secretary-saving Royal 
Standards. Doesn’t it? 


ROYAL standard 


: 
t $i 
how +4 ‘ Ss ec 
uuy they get tired a dad some 
lusters cone and 
oth rs come out dork end the 
SiODDY. 
Taen your poor cre tsr 
ea ; sha + 
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Personal Contacts—from page 97 


expressed in this and other articles 
to the effect that business men must 
become politicians. We, as a group, 
have been extremely cautious that 
we would not offend anyone by pub- 
licly stating an opinion on a con- 
troversial We assiduously 
avoided controversial subjects; we 


Issue, 


ducked the public expressions of 
personal opinions, and im general, 
we accomplished nothing by this 
over-delicate approach. The time 
has come to review our position. 
We don't loud-mouths who 
use words, but little who 
antagonize more than they persuade. 
susiness interests must speak out on 
the subjects of taxes, Government 
spending, state rights, and the many 


need 
reason 


other issues that are being presented, 
but not discussed. We have no per- 
sonal fears that the exercise of free 
speech will offend. We have 
served that the so-called public (a 


ob- 


vague name given to people who are 
not otherwise identified) is usually 
ahead of business in its comprehen- 
Che public is alert 
to issues and needs only to hear 
the public is 
the changes in business 
being brought on by machine meth- 
work 
reduction 


sion of changes. 


both sides of a case 
aware of 
ods, simplification and cost 
We mention this only as 
our proof that the public accepts 
and understands more than they 
have been given credit for. 


Judged on Sincerity 


When business take their 
stand as business men with personal 
interests to explain and defend, the 
public will be ahead of them in ac- 
cepting their right to take a stand 
and will judge them on the sincerity 
of approach and the logic of reason- 
ing. Self-interest alone will not be 


accepted as a reason, 


men 


There is no more rewarding ac 
tivity than the intelligent building of 
a reputation—and struc- 
tures, construction takes longer than 
destruction, 


like most 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


THE INTRODUCTION of 


a new type 


writer ribbon that produces ‘the 
“Executive Look” of electric ma 
chines on standard office type- 


writers has been announced by 
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Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Man- 
ufacturing Company Incorporated. 

The new ribbon, made of syn- 
thetic fibres, creates the same 
sharp, crisp image heretofore pro- 
duced only on electric typewriters 
equipped with carbon paper or 
plastic-based ribbons. It is being 
distributed by the company’s inter- 
national network of salesmen and 
dealers under the trade name ‘““‘Com- 
mander.”’ 


Four Times the Wear 


The Commander, according to 
Columbia, will outwear by four or 
most conventional 
cotton fabric ribbons on the market. 
More than 90% of all ribbons used 
are made of cotton fabric. 

The crisp, clear image produced 
by Commander ribbons is made 
possible, according to the company, 
by the extreme sheerness and spe- 
cial weave of the synthetic fabric. Its 
sheerness and toughness makes it an 
extremely durable, flexible and eco- 
nomical ribbon. 


five to. one, 


DIRECT MAIL 


ESTABLISHMENT of a network of 
twenty-eight large letter shops in 
American and Canadian cities to 
create and produce complete mail 
campaigns has been announced by 
DMCP Associates, national direct 
mail organization. The initials stand 
for “Direct Mail, Creation, Produc- 
tion.” 


Member Firms 


Under the DMCP franchise ar- 
rangement, direct mail advertisers 
are said to benefit from counsel and 
creativity of a national agency and 
still enjoy advantages of local pro- 
duction and control. Member firms 
are located in Birmingham, Ala.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
New Orleans, La.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Richmond, Va.; Charleston, 
W. Va.: Francisco, Calif.; 
Miami, Fla. ; Chicago, Ill. ; Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Davenport and Ft. Dodge, 
Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass. ; Detroit and Lansing, Mich. ; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
New York City and Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio; Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mil- 


San 


lowa: 


waukee, Wis., and Montreal and 
Toronto, Canada, 
Free booklets about the service 


are available. They may be obtained 
by writing DMCP Associates, 1814 
Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


PAPER TAPE UNIT 


A “piGGy BACK” paper tape unit 
which allows the Burroughs E101 
electronic computer to accept data 
and instructions from either one of 
two readers has been announced by 
Burroughs Corporation’s Electro- 
Data Division. 

Coupled with the standard Model 
A531 input unit, it increases the 
:101’s versatility by providing the 
programmer with completely auto- 
matic control of two separate tapes. 

Control of the new unit, officially 
titled the Duplex Tape Input Unit, 
is provided by the desk-size com- 
puter’s pinboard programming unit. 

Applications in which the new 
Duplex unit will prove most useful 
include payroll, survey closure, sta- 
tistics, material control, highway de- 
sign, utility billing scientific 
data reduction, 


Two Tapes 

In payroll operations, for instance, 
one tape will constitute a master 
year-to-date record of all necessary 
rates, deductions, earnings-to-date, 
etc. The other tape, read in through 
the piggy-back unit, will contain em- 
plovee number, hours worked, rate 
changes, ete. 

The pinboard program then con- 
trols the reading of the appropriate 
tape in order to complete calcula- 
tions and print the checks. 
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Automatic Punched Paper Tape Recording Automatic Punched Card Preparation 


| FOR 
DATA PROCESSING 


SIMPLIFIES DATA PROCESSING 
| | | 


— 


Management, Accountants, Data 
. 
rocessi Jers } , ‘ 
Processing Personnel, and Opera Your local National Representative 
tors all agree: This combination of : is prepared to study your data 
t t flasl processing methods and to discuss 
original entry, hard-copy account- rompt flash reports. © National Systems as they apply to 
ing and versatile data capturing ¢ Proven data processing controls. ; your requirements. 
. A call to your Na- 
facilities provides exciting account- ¢ Proven automation media... 7 
ing economies. cards or tape. * tive today can lead ~ 
¢ Uniform flow of data. 
PROVIDES: and increased profits EARS 
A direct tie-in between the origi- tomorrow. 
. 
¢ Current... immediately accessi- nal entry and all subsequent data ° 
> ard-copy records. rocessing. 
ble... Hard-copy record processin; nad. 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ~* Dayton 9, Ohio 2 GA) y* 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES NCR PAPER 
75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 
FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 

20. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelope Sealers 

22. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 

24. Postal Scales 

118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING 

25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 

136. Typewriter, Automatic 

30. Typewriter, Electric 

31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 

32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

150. Collators 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 

Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 

OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

38. Ash Trays & Stands 

105. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 

43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 

46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 

48. Pen & Ink Sets 

49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119, 


66. 


Card Index 


. Duplicator 

. Envelopes 

. Labels 

. Letterhead 

. Policy 

. Ledger 

. Photocopying 
. Thin (Copy) 


Visual Policy Jackets 


AIDS 


. Advertising Blotters 

. Advertising Specialties 
. Audio-Visual Projection 
. Birthday Cards 

. Display Material 

. Greeting Cards 

. Promotional Gifts 


Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. 


146. 


Accounting System 


. Filing Systems 
. Office Planning 
. Photocopying 

. Record System 


Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
72. 
73. 
1%. 
76. 
77. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specializec 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 

85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94, 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. Accident Diagramming 
20. Building Evaluation 
. Emblems and Awards 


Endorse & Cance! Calculators 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Signs 
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REINSURANCE 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Every artisan has fine tools 
that are standard equipment 
with ali experts in his craft. 


Current models are up to date 
but basic principles are age- 
less—proven, time-tempered, 
wholly reliable. 


Our aim: to keep Employers 
contracts completely in that 
category — for your satisfac- 
tion. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 100 Bush Street 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 31 


the expense of consumer goods or 
long hours of hard work at the ex- 
pense of leisure or both. It might 
also provide rapid utilization of 
natural resources and large sums 
spent on research and development. 
Through such an ambitious plan, the 
rate of economic be 
quite rapid. To a considerable ex- 
tent, it appears that this has been 
the type of economic plan pursued 
by the U. S. S. R 
forty years 


growth may 


during the past 


QUESTION IV 


Early in 1948 the Federal Reserve 

Sy stem reduced the rediscount rate. 
At that time it was suggested the 
action might lead to greater expen- 
diture by business firms and that, 
through the operation of the mul- 
tiplier principle, national 
would be increased. 
(a) What is the multiplier principle ? 
Include in your answer a definition 
of marginal propensity to consume 
and show how it is related to the 
multiplier. 


income 


One of a series of qreat mutua efforts 


IT’S MUTUA 


(Northweste rn, 


Tinker, Evers and Chance, baseball's famous double-play 


combination, wrote themselves 


with a mutual effort. It still works. When you write it in 
Northwestern, you have two advantages to offer your 
clients—the low net cost of a strong mutual, the match- 


less service of your own 
local agency. Write it in 
Northwestern and you'll 
write more. 


Chicago e Columbus e 
Oklahoma City e 
Spokane e St 
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Dallas e Denver e 
Phoenix e Portland e 


Raleigh 
Louis e Canada 


Vancouver e 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


= NORTHWESTERN 


Houston e 


that is) 
into the record books 
Why don't 
you crite 
Nort/ vestery 


the details 
ofan agency 


aqree ment 


Los Angeles e 
e Salt Lake City e 
Calgary e 


Missoula e 
San Diego e 
Edmonton e 


Chatham, N.J 
San Francisco 
Winnipeg 


Saskatoon e 


(b) How does the multiplier prin- 
ciple differ from the acceleration 
principle? Explain. 

(c) How does the multiplier prin- 
ciple help to explain higher national 
income ? 


Answer 


(a) The multiplier principle refers 
to the fact that a change in net 
investment will cause a change in 
national income by an amount 
greater than the change in the net 
investment. The ratio between the 
change in national income and the 
change in net investment is called 


the multiplier. For example, if in- 


vestment increases $3 billion and 
income increases $12 billion, the 


multiplier is said to be four. 

The marginal propensity to con- 
sume is the extra amount persons 
will spend on consumption if they 
receive an extra dollar of income. 
‘or example, if eighty cents would 
be spent on consumption out of an 
extra dollar of income, the marginal 
propensity to consume (m. p. c.) 
would be four-fifths. Since by defi- 
nition, income that is not spent on 
consumption is saved—the marginal 
propensity to save (m. p. s.)—the 
proportion of an extra dollar of in- 
come which would be saved is one 
minus m. p. If m. p. is 45, then 
in. p. s. equals 

The relationship between m. p. s. 
and the multiplier may be demon- 
strated in the following example: 
suppose an increase in net invest- 
ment of $2 billion takes place so that 
temporarily investment exceeds sav- 
ings by $2 billion. The economy will 
not return to equilibrium until 
savings once more equals invest- 
ment. If the m. p. s. is ™%, that ts, 
if income recipients will save only 
one dollar out of every five dollars 
of extra income, then income will 
have to rise by $10 billion hefore 
people will save an extra $2 billion. 
If an increase in investment of $2 
billion gives rise to an increase in 
income of $10 billion, the multiplier 
must be five. The multiplier, then, 
is the reciprocal of m. p. s. 

(hb) The multiplier refers to the 


change in income which will result 
from) a change in investment; the 
acce! ration principle is concerned 
with the effect on investment of 
chanves in consumption. For ex- 


if an increase in consumption 
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induces business firms to acquire 
more machinery and plants; that ts, 
to expand net investment in order 
to produce still more consumer 
goods, then there will be an accel- 
eration effect on income. Accelera- 
tion takes place when an increase in 
consumption induces increase 
in investment. Increased investment 
produces a multiplier effect on in- 
come, as explained above. 

(c) An increase in net investment 
at a given level of income causes 
investment to be higher than the 
amount people are willing to save 
at that level of income. So income 
begins to rise until savings once 
more equals investment. One rea- 
son why national income has risen 


so much in the past is the increase Vi R G ( 
which has taken place in net invest ‘ 
ment. Aug. 24 - Sept. 23 

“An excellent time to start new undertakings.” 
QUESTION V What better time than now 

to start taking advantage of the business-building 
The recent decline in sales of do policies of Kansas City Fire and Marine, 

mestic automobiles in this country a progressive company for progressive agents 
which has occurred simultaneously 
with a growing market for small 
foreign cars revived again, 
among protectionists, the age old 301 West 1ith St. 
arguments in support of high pro 
tective tariffs. 


(a& b) With respect to the argu 
ments listed below, explain each 


carefully and from the standpoint of INSURANCE 


sound economic theory discuss its AND 


validity : REINSURANCE 
1. High tariffs benefit the U. S. be- : 


cause they keep our money at home. COMPANY 


2. Without protection, cheap labor Ad MANAGERS 
producing foreign imports will drive 

down the wages of our workers to hels 

their level. 


3. Tariffs are necessary to protect 
infant industries in this country. 


(c) The revival of the arguments I a 6 
for increased tariffs has been con TUE adil 
current with the arguments con- / 
cerning renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. If our tar- 
iffs are lowered through extended 
and expanded trade agreements, ex- OM adil ] 
plain the wavs, tf any, such a tariff 
reduction might (1) accelerate or e 
(2) delay recovery from the present 
business recession. Explain care- 
fully your line of reasoning. 


Answer 


(a &b) 1. Ordinarily our money 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


regardless of tariffs. A bank deposit 
in dollars cannot move to a foreign 
bank. 


does 


United States paper money 
not regularly circulate as 
money in foreign countries; instead 
each country uses its own currency 


as means of payment, 


lf a foreigner 
does, on very rare occasions, accept 
United States currency he 
only because he 


does so 


believes the money 


can soon be returned to the United 
States in payment for goods or se- 
curities he may wish to purchase. 
Since 


our money (circulating me- 
dia) does stay at home, therefore, 


tariffs are 
home. 


not used to keep it at 

Furthermore, if we need 
money very 
easily create it by our banking sys- 
tem. More however, does 
not mean more wealth; actually in 
a full employment economy it may 


more at home we can 


money, 


4 


SS 


WS 


RSS 


There are 
these ought not to conflict. 


you represent. 


implications of the word 


g ment you do ag 


agreements. 


related interests involved but 


Our first advertisement in this series touched on the 
“Your” 
That related to the client-agent re lationship. Here we speak 
of the company-agent agreement, 


Because you are an Independent AGENT you do j 
not obligate yourself to give all your business to this or that 
company. When you enter into a company Agency Agree- 
gree that such business as you give to that 
company and the company accepts, is to be governed by the 
terms set forth in the agreement, 


Aside from the basic agreement between company 
and agent. this relationship is quite similar to the other 


Y with your clients. It is a matter of those involved in the 
agency arrangement proving up to the responsibilities 
y undertaken. In addition to the words of an agreement there y 
y must be a spirit of co-operation if there is to be mutual 
satisfaction. Z 
y The Commercial Union Group of Insurance Com- Y 
¥ panies staunchly supports the agency system, Integrity, 
¢ understanding and fair business practice have earned us yj, 
% the loyal support of many local Independent AGENTS of y 
y long standing. This is the best proof that we live up to our 


y 
Tre NAIA ¢ 
|? 5 

MARK OF AGENTS 
“Your Independent Insurance AGENT serves you First." 7 
You are an insurance AGENT. In fact—you are (a) the ( 
agent of your clients and ¢b) the agent of the companies y 


in vour emblem slogan. 


% 
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have the opposite effect of raising 
prices which will tend to reduce real 
wealth. 

Taritfs do, however, keep goods 
at home which we could otherwise 
sell to foreign countries and this 
hurts our export industries. Tariffs 
also keep foreign goods at home 
which would otherwise be imported 
by the United States and this either 
deprives our consumers of needed 
goods or makes them pay higher 
prices for them. Those persons who 
benefit most from tariffs are the high 
cost domestic producers who have 
difficulty competing with foreign 
products. 

When we trade with the rest of 
the world we ship our goods to other 
countries to pay for goods we buy 
from them. Whenever we buy from 
a foreigner we provide him with 
dollars with which he buys our 
We have a comparative ad- 
vantage in the production of some 
goods and we export these goods 
while foreign countries have a com 
parative advantage in other goods 
and we import these. In other 
words, we can produce some goods 
more cheaply than can foreign coun- 
tries and foreign countries can pro- 
duce other goods more cheaply than 
we can. 


rds. 


The reason why our goods may 
be cheaper than theirs and some of 
their goods may cost less than ours 
is not necessarily the “cheapness” 
of the wage paid to a laborer, Far 
more important than the wages of 
t laborer is the labor cost per unit 
of output (productivity of labor). 
And this is determined not only by 
the wage paid to the laborer but also 
by the amount of capital equipment 
which he has available to him to help 
him improve his efficiency in the 
production process. Wages in a for- 
eign country may be very low but 
the labor cost for a unit of produc- 
tion may be extremely high if many 
more labor hours are required to 
produce the item. If the high wage 
paid to U. S. workers entirely deter- 
mined the labor cost in an item of 
production, the U. S. would not 
likely be able to export goods at all. 
The higher * of our labor 


efficiency 
is, tl erefore, a result of a relatively 


higher amount of capital equipment 
per \ orker used efficiently and tends 
to ke: p our labor cost per unit quite 
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low. This is why the U. S. can fre 
quently compete with certain foreign 
goods produced by laborers getting 
lower wages. 


3. It is possible that for some new 
industries temporary protection will 
help the firms in the industry get 
started. After a few years these 
enterprises should be able to com 
pete with foreign firms without 
protection. The protection would 
be needed only long enough to en 
able the new domestic firms to gain 
experience, iron out defects in pro- 
duction, establish markets and 
sources of supply and train person- 
nel. Unfortunately, some “infant” 
industries never seem to “grow up” 
and protection is continued indef 
initely. Whether in fact some so- 
called infants did 
deserve sometimes 


need or ever 
protection is 
questionable. 

(c) (1) (2) Tariff reduction 
should have the immediate effect of 
increasing trade. The foreign goods 
that did not flow into the U. S. with 
a high tariff should now flow more 
easily because of the increased price 
advantage. Cheaper prices should 
appeal to U. S. consumers and cause 
them to increase spending which 
would tend to raise the level of in- 
come. Moreover, increased imports 
of foreign goods would give for 
eigners more dollars to spend on 
purchases from the U. S. which 
would expand our export industries 

On the. other hand. protected 
firms might now incur losses and 
have to cut back production or even 
go out of business if the protection 
were eliminated. This 
would create additional unemploy- 
ment for awhile 
other resources 
immediately 


reduced or 


and 
shifted 
declining in 
dustry to an expanding one. If the de- 
pressing effect of possible unemploy- 
ment were greater than the expan- 
sionary effect from increased buying 
of foreign goods and the increased 
production in the export industries, 


since labor 
cannot be 


from a 


then recovery from a business reces- 
sion might be delaved. If the expan- 
sionary effect proves greater, recov- 
ery from the would be 
accelerated. In the long run, how- 
the should benefit 
from the shift of resources from less 


recession 
ever, economy 


efficient to more efficient uses. 


(To be Continued ) 
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SAFETY STUDY GRANTS 


Tuirty STATE and municipal police 


officers from seventeen states 


heen selected to attend the North 


western University Traffic Institute 


on grants awarded by the newly 
formed Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety. Recipients of the grants 
represent eighteen city police depart 
ments and 
highway patrol units 
the 1959-60 


and 
The 
trattic 


nine state county 


awards 
are for 


p lice 


have 


administration training program at 
the institute. The course runs from 
September 17, 1959, through June 
13, 1960, and is designed to meet the 
need for well-trained and well-in- 
formed police officers and adminis 
trators able to cope with today's 
traffic problems. These 
grants formerly were made by the 
Kemper Foundation — for 
Safety, sponsored by 


Mutual 


\merican 


complex 


Traftic 

Lumbermens 

Casualty 
Motorists 


and 
Insurance Co 


Company 
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Ed — shows you: 

How to boost your sales 

by getting the prospect 
to help sell himself! 


A practical guide to successful selling that 
proves that no one can sell a prospect better than 
himself! Famous sales-trainer Fd Hegarty gives 
vou easy-to-use techniques that help you get the 
customer “into the act telling you how to have 
him perform the essential jobs of listening, look 


ing, and taking part Hegarty clearly shows that 
the customer really wants to help and if you 
guide him properly, he'll do a big part of the 


How the 
explain the 
and close the sale are 


selling job 
the story, 
product 


prospect can help you tell 
demonstrate the 
all coverec 


Just Published 


GET THE PROSPECT 


TO HELP YOU SELL 
By ED J. HEGARTY 


visuals 


205 pages, 6 x 9, $5.95 
In this highly rewarding approach to. sales 
strategy, Ed Hegarty builds his methods and tech 


niques on a fact that’s been proved in thousands 
wf sales interviews anvthing you can do, the 
prospect can do better.” 


He everything 
A few of the from the preapproach 
specific aids: 


and the approach to 


covers 


the presentation, dem 

7 ways to build your onstration, close, and 
prospect's interest followup, emphasizing 
what the prospect can 


lo to help vou make 
the sale 


wave to 
your voice 


improve 


Techniques in this vol 


ume can be used with 

& pointers for talk- buvers of all types in | 
ing with your selling virtually every 
vieual hind of product. They 
ire soundly based on 
16 tips on using a the author's own ex 
presentation perience in sales train 
ing and his close 
the buyer to help of successful salesmen 


mn all parts of the 
country, 


15 methods for clos 


Here’s dollars | 

worth of practical sales | 

ing sales know-how that vou | 

can start using foday | 

4 waye to sum up to boost vour income | 
benefits and indo skyrocket) your 


sales 


much more! 


r——— 10 Days’ Free Trial-——— | 
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me Hegarty’s Get the Prospect t 
You Se for 10 days’ examination on on | | 
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We pav delivery costs if remittance ac 
| companies this coupon; same examination | 
and return privilege 
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| Address | 
| Company | 
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Underwriter's Environment—from 23 


few were caught that year with hav- 
ing failed to realize the plateau of 
inflation to everything had 
risen. These few were plagued with 


which 


an immense rise in frequency. 

The Korean situation was a some- 
what contained proposition, 
did not result in gasoline 


which 
rationing, 
and thus, we probably avoided an- 
other fiasco such as applied on auto- 
mobile lines in the 1940's. Firewise, 
the cost of houses was skyhigh and 


under-insurance was the rule rather 
than the exception. 
Few Measure Up 
The underwriter of the 1950's, 


while he was a better communicator, 
and better educated, and had lost his 
mere posture of a collector, then out- 
did himself by attempting to become 
a totally new kind of a technician. 
The qualifications for this new entity 
were rather tremendous, and very 
few underwriters of the 1950's have 
measured up. This technician-type 
underwriter had to be skillful with 
policy language, able to think multi- 
ple line, be something of a psychia- 
trist, and become a hail-fellow-well- 
met in dealing with insurance de- 
partments. You will see that I have 
taken a few liberties in departing 
from the concept of the desk under- 
writer, and have tried to put the 
spotlight on underwriting a 
tion, 


s a fune- 
as many of vou think of it. 
The fact remains that in this dec 
ade just fading, the underwriter 
example, came up with the 
automobile policy. 


for 
family 
This was quite 
an achievement in the language area. 
Many companies are cross-training 
their underwriters to be multiple line 
people. This is all to the good, It 
nevertheless becomes a little clearer 
that limut beyond which 
the man cannot be ef 
fectively stretched. 


there is 
mind of one 


\s amateur psychiatrists we look 
at whether people are married, their 
age, their and try to deduce 
from these things what their driving 
experience is to be. At the 
driven are not. of 
under- 
around to 
sa piece of factual informa 
tion recorded mechanically and ac 
curately by a device right on the cat 

lhe outstanding failure of the 


SeX, 


going 
moment, miles 
great importance. 
writers 


One day, 


may vet come 


mileage a 


yun 


derwriter of the 1950's appeared to 
be in his addressing himself to insur- 
ance departments. Certain of these 
departments have been singularly 
unmoved by statistics presented in 
good faith by underwriters. 
have 


Too few 
been willing to recognize the 
effect of the elapse of time on the 
cost of claims, 

The underwriter of the 1950's also 
failed markedly in addressing him- 
self to the public, and on two counts. 


One had to do with efforts and 
money expended toward safety. The 
other was in the area of getting 


across the nature of the insurance 
transaction and the role of the pol- 
icvholder in controlling his own in- 
surance costs. By 1957, in New 
York State, jury awards had in- 
creased 221% from 1941. In a more 
unsophisticated state, supposedly, 
namely Oklahoma, the percentage of 


rise over 1941 was a whopping 
500%. In Chicago, the comparable 


rise was 204%. This was evidently 
due to verdicts already being some- 
what above the general average even 
in 1941, 

Right at the moment there are a 
few straws in the wind which indi- 
cate the possibility of some change 
for the better. There appeared re- 
cently in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
an article to the effect that verdicts 
for the defense seemed to be much 
more prevalent. You still certainly 
do tremendous verdicts 
but this sort of article 
that alongside of those 
windfall situations is a 
growing realization on the part of 
jurors that the public pays the 
freight in the last analysis. This 
does indicate further that the claims 
people are going to have to pick even 
carefully the ones to defend, 
and the ones to settle, but there may 
he many more to defend, 

On all of the liability lines the 
technique may well be to recognize 
something that has been true for a 
long time. That is, that a case can 
he solidly and honestly defended, in 
spite of all the exaggerated exhibits 
may be advanced by the claim- 
In fact, sometimes these elabor 
ate presentations may actually back- 


see 
these 


some 
days, 
may mean 


occasional 


more 


fit hey may create a concept of 
“buvd-up" in the mind of the more 
co rentious juror. 
ther good sign is the growing 
re tion on the part of many un- 
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derwriters that they must develop a 
better relationship with their pro 
ducers. There is growing realism in 
the area of just what can be paid 
commissionwise to acquire business 
There is a re-assessment of the func 
tions best performed by the agent 
and best performed by the compa- 
nies. These developments, while ex 
cruciating as they take place, are 
healthy for the fire and casualty busi- 
ness. They indicate that the under- 
writer is waking up to the need for | 
controlling his own environment. | 
Hindsight is a wonderful thing 
From a look backwards in this cur 
rent decade the outstanding fluffs of 
the underwriter appear to me to be | 
these: 


1. He was incurably optimistic in 
looking for a downturn in the intla- 
tionary trend. This tended to pre-| 
vent the hard-seek for the adequate 


rate. 


2. He ler-estimated the rise in - 
“The fif- BECA USE SPEED SELLS 


teen million men who returned from | 
World War II and the world police 
action in Korea became well-edu- 
cated people in a_ general sense. | 
They were not about to be done out 
of any of their conceived “rights” 
and they were and are in hot-footed 


pursuit of financial security. They, | 


and too many others have two and 


mavbe three, ethical formats. One | 


is for Sunday. One is for work. 
\nd the third possibly is for dealing 
with insurance companies, Many of 
the general public have the same 
triple standard. 


Not Adequately Informed 


3. The underwriter of the 1950's 


failed in becoming a super-techni- 
cian. He did so particularly in the 
matter of getting his message across 
to the general public. The best ex- 
ample of this, in my opinion, is the 
fact that the public does not even 
now understand why it is mathemati 
cally impossible to refund premium 


in big chunks to people who have | 


We begin | 


remained accident-tree. 
to see the possthle remedy of this in 


the rise of the various state infor- | 


mation services 


Let's take a cautious glance at the | 
Population of the 


1960's just ahead 


United States will have moved up 


from 148.000,000 in 1949, to 178, 


The Royal-Globe payroll auditor is fast in completing his audit and in seeing 


that billing follows quickly, usually the next week 


It’s no accident. 


By being based in a regional office, he knows your insureds’ problems. 


And the billing . . . 


that’s done right there at the regional level, too 


The standards of the Royal-Globe payroll 
auditor are high — his performance 
is higher. 


Compare. 


Another example of how members of Royal- 
Globe's mobile production teams make 
Royal-Globe 
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Underwriter's Environment—Cont'd 


000,000 in 1960. By 1969 it will be 
up to 215,000,000. Whereas a little 
over 900,000 houses were started in 
1949, twice that many will be started 
in 1969. Research expenditures 
were only two billion in 1949, but 
they are eight billion this year and 
in spite of all that progress they will 
be fifteen or twenty billion by 1969. 


Measure of Output 


The real yardstick of our whole 
material progress is considered by 
the experts to be output-per-man- 
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hour. This is a very rough measure 
of values generally. It is too rough 
to be considered a base for a lot of 
generalizations. the 
fact that output-per-man 
hour was $1.77 in 1949, is $3.40 
today, and is estimated to be $4.50 
by 1969. The missing link, of course, 
is what those dollars will buy. This 
may point up the trends righ ahead. 

In 1949, there were approximately 
59,000,000 working. There are about 
64,000,000 working now. There will 
be close to 80,000,000 workers in 
1969. If the hours of work are 
forced down, perhaps there will be 
more, The demand for automobiles 
in 1949 was 3.9 million. A fair esti- 
mate for 1959 5,000,000. The 
prediction for 1969 is 10,000,000. 
This is just double. 

If we assume that the 1949 dollar 
was worth one-hundred cents, the 
1959 dollar worth only 80 
cents. If the spenders take over you 
tell me what it will be worth in 1969, 
As it worth less under- 
writers are in trouble because infla- 
tion is the greatest single one of their 


Nevertheless, 
remains 


is 


is 


bec« mes 


dangers. Since we live in a finite 
world, this exploding population 


growth, this increased productivity, 
and these amazing product innova- 
tions ahead,—they all mean a drastic 
change in the life of the underwriter. 


Developments of the ‘60's 


Now that it demon- 
strated that the intercontinental bal 
listic missile is a reality, and that live 
transit of space is just ahead, who 
can put a limit on the developments 
of the 1960's, are bound 
to be more smaller and economical 
automobiles, 


has been 


There 


gas-turbine-powered 
trucks and buses, disposable paper 
T\ 


supersonic 


dresses, face-to-face telephone 
clothes 
washers, and doubtless, rocket mail. 


There ts likely to be a whole new 


conversation, 


family of super computers, signifi- 
cant advances in weather forecast- 
ing, helicopter buses for short air 
hauls and probably from this will 
come a small tlying automobile, or 
personal helicopter. 

| am not going to clutter this with 
things that you have already read in 
the science digests. The fact remains 
that human beings do not change as 
rapidly as does technology. 1 am 
not going to dwell on the tremen- 


dous advances in 


national defense, 


the possibility of war, nor develop- 
ments in nuclear energy. 

But as underwriters of automobile 
business, right ahead 1s an increase 
of about 40% in the teenage group. 
The underwriter is going to have to 
figure out a better method of han- 
dling these youngsters. They can- 
not all simply find their way into 
assigned risk plans. He is going to 
have to decide just what a factor 
driver-training really is. The under- 
writer is going to be compelled to 
re-evaluate how far this group 
should actually be made to go in 
shouldering their own insurance bur- 
dens. 


Shorter Work Week 

The increase in productivity will 
undoubtedly lead to some reduction 
in the work week. This will in turn 
pose a problem of what intelligent 
people, your insureds, are going to 
do with their time. The pre-occupa- 
tion with TV could dwindle. With 
the growing nation-wide network of 
high speed roads, you know. that 
more and more automobiles are 
going to travel greater distances. 
You general liability underwriters 
(and multiple line underwriters) 
know that more and more boats and 
outboard motors are going to be 
hought. Just naturally more acci 
dents are going to take place. 

If vou do not handle yourselves 
skillfully, the assigned risk plans on 
automobile are going to bulge, com- 
pulsory is going to spread, and you 
are going to be more and more at 
the merey of political rate-making. 
That is, if your company is in busi 
ness at all. The prime function of 
an insurance company is wnderwrit- 
m We can simply define that as 
the equitable acceptance of risk and 
the discharge of the assumed respon 
The underwriter handles 
every risk, not just the ones which 
produce claims. 

In the decade of the 1960's, there 
are going to be many services other 
The 
insured of the future is going to have 
Wat 


sibilities, 


than merely claims services 


ed preferences concerning the 


kind of agent he wants to deal with, 
the kind of company in which he 
wants his policy, and the kind of 
treatrnent he expects in the event of 
a los 

It not too soon to start to ana 
lvze ese preferences, because un 
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derwriters are going to be the cre- 
ators of the policies their companies 
will otter. Things will get steadily 
more complex, No time should be 
lost getting things straightened out 
with your simplifying 
policies, and gearing the terms and 


producers, 


rates of those policies to cope with 

continued inflation, As previously 

mentioned I regard inflation as the 

principal unsolved problem for mu- 

tual insurance at the present time 
and in the near foreseeable future. 

A secondary, but extremely im- 

portant problem of the 1960's will 
be the matter of improving the public 
relations enjoyed by mutual insur- 
ance company underwriters. The 
successful underwriter of the 1960's, 
having successively tried the role of 
collector, educator, and super tech- 
nician, should retain all of the best 
parts of these functions. In addition, 
however, he should climb down out 
of his ivory tower and sell the legiti- 
mate function of true underwriting, 
as an underwriter, to his manage- 
ment and to the general public. He 
must, with cooperation from an in- 
formed producer group, demonstrate 
to his management that he is in fact 
a mutual underwriter. Next, he 
must strive to get the public to un- 
derstand the trusteeship involved in 
handling the insurance dollar. In- 
sureds must be told that the putting 
up of a new building may be actually 
an economy for the policyholder. 
Such transfer of funds from invest- 
ment to construction may not indi- 
cate any disposition at all of profit. 
The underwriter must make the pub- 
lic understand how little is left over, 
with sometimes nothing being left 
over, 
from 
even 
have had absolutely no losses what- 


after all expenses and losses 
the transaction are disbursed, 
though numbers of insureds 


ever. 

The successful underwriter of the 
1960's must learn to work with his 
insurance departments so as to get 
rates and forms which will support 
the and incurred, 
and get those rates in timely fashion. 
This dallying with rate in 


losses expenses 
needs 
election vears must stop 

It is almost impossible, in a pres- 
entation of this type, to recognize 
\llow 


suggestion 


of polier 
to 
each of the major categories, gen 
eral liability, and automobile. 

With respect to general hability, 
taken of the 


e 


each type me, 


however, offer a in 


full advantage should be 
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Underwriter's Environment—Cont'd 


wedding of this coverage with fire 
coverage in the homeowners type of 
policy. People understand the haz- 
ard of fire and fear it. They will be 
receptive to legitimate underwriting 
ideas for reduction of home fire haz- 
ards. Right along with them can go 
the reduction of home general liabil- 
ity hazards. The oncoming horde of 
teenagers will explode into family 
formation, which in turn will create 
millions of youngsters who are just 


take your 


CHICAGO 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
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DETROIT 
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CLEVELAND 
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oe Toledo, 0 Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan Pick- Kansan 
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St Lous, M Motel 

Terre Haute. Ing Motel 
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as helpless as they ever were at 
tender ages, in spite of the advances 
in technology. 

Right alongside this development, 
because of the antibiotics, will be a 
vastly increased group of aged, who 
in their condition approach again 
the helplessness of children, These 
people will respond to intelligent and 
economic regard for their safety. 
The elimination of household haz- 
ards of all types will have quite a 
bearing on experience in the future. 
This underwriting concern must be 
made sincere and real, Underwrit- 
ers should get the credit for it. Cer- 
tainly they would get the blame for 
the lack of it. 

On automobile, we now have the 
spectacle of our major American 
manufacturers considering new lines 
of cars of reduced size. But has 
there been any contact between mu- 
tual underwriters and car manufac- 
turers? The answer is “no.” Un- 
derwriters who insure automobiles 
for liability and physical damage 
have a legitimate voice in their de- 
sign and specifications. 


Active Adult Group 


The active adult group, in between 
the about-to-marry or just married 
younger set, and the oldsters, can be 
reached by a dramatic reduction in 
automobile accidents. The present 
complacency must end. The driving 
in this nation is going to literally 
explode in the next three to five 


vears. Expensive engineering is 
being built into the roads. Some- 
thing similarly effective must be 


done to the cars. 

Safety dollars are ill spent these 
days because too many different 
groups are working cross-pur- 
poses with no coordination. Every- 
hody talks safety but no one has a 
program which is agreed will be a 
dramatic success. Safety must take 
precedence over style. Dashboards 
must get more padding, Fixtures 
must Drivers don't 
need more glass overhead. Glare is 
only going to heighten fatigue. 


be recessed. 


Needed Improvements 


Doors need better latches. Steer- 
ing wheels must be driving-safe but 
collapsible on impact. Tops need 
greater internal cushioning.  Re- 
search at Cornell University has 


virtually proven beyond doubt that 
survival is much more likely if pas- 
sengers can be retained inside the 
car and not thrown clear. Fire-after- 
crash must be made unlikely. We 
might look for anti-nod buzzers for 
sleepy operators. A coffee capsule 
could save lives. Turnpikes must 
install garages for repairs required 
by sustained advanced speeds. The 
speedometer alarm can warn of ex- 
cessive speed. If the car exceeds 
a set speed, it will sound. Enforce- 
ment of alcohol violations must be 
tighter. 


Out in Front 


Last but not least, car design has 
got to get that driver out in front, 
instead of ensconced behind six feet 
of motor and steel and chrome. The 
truck manufacturers have already 
realized this as you can see by the 
design of the modern truck cab, If 
the driver is out in front two things 
will occur. One, he will realize that 
if he hits anything he is going to be 
the first one to be tagged. Two, he 
will be able to look down at the road 
disappearing right underneath him, 
a scant two or three feet away, and 
he is going to have a much better 
idea of his effective speed. This 
should induce some caution in any- 
body but the lead-footed non-mutual 
risk. The combination of these fac- 
tors, strongly pursued, could accom- 
plish what we are all seeking, the 
elimination of a truly sizeable per- 
centage of the present death and in- 
juries in traffic. 


Rough Indeed 


In a recent issue of a national 
weekly magazine, underwriting has 
been called “the problem child of the 
insurance business.” The environ- 
ment of the underwriter has become 
rough indeed because of the thou- 
of unfit motorists 
allowed to continue to operate 
merely because of having somehow 


sands who 


are 


obtained insurance. 

Whole communities must 
aroused to remedial action. Juries 
must stop raising thefr own rates. 


be 


Underwriters must be the prods in 
accomplishing these results. Under- 
writers in the years right ahead, 
must assume these additional re- 
spon-:hilities over their own environ 
mel Che time to start is now. 
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New Publications—from page 24 


Fire Protection Guides 


No. 24—*Standard for Outside Pro- 
tection.” (48 pps. 50¢) 

No. 36—"Standard for Solvent Ex- 
traction Plants.” (46 pps. 50¢) 
No. 37—"Standard for Installation 
and Use of Combustion Engines 
and Gas Turbines” (16 pps. 50¢) 
No, 48—"Storage and Handling of 

Magnesium” (24 pps. 50¢) 


No. 101—*Building Exits Code” 
(256 pps. $1.50) 
No. 214—‘Standard on Water- 


Cooling Towers” 

No. 482M—*Zirconium” 
1O¢ ) 

No. 481—*Production, 
and Storage of 
pps. 50¢) 

No. 602 “Recommended 
Practice for Community Dumps” 
(16 pps. 50¢) 


(16 pps. 40¢) 
(16 pps. 


Processing 
Titanium” (32 


(ood 


All of the above publications may 
be obtained from the National Fire 
Protection 60 Battery- 
Mass. 


Association, 


march Street, Boston 10, 


Factors in Special Fire Risk Aanlysis 
by William Durant Milne 

This text, written by the former 
manager of the Eastern Inspection 
Bureau after his retirement, deals 
with the techniques of inspecting and 
evaluating the fire insurance haz- 
ards of risks protected by automatic 
sprinkler installations. It also con- 
tains valuable instructions to inspec- 
tors and property owners for safe- 
guarding property by maintaining 
fire safety standards. Mr. Milne was 
co-author of “Industrial Fire Haz- 
ards” published in 1928 and is a 
civil engineering graduate of M.I.T. 

The book contains chapters on in- 
surance companies and their obliga- 
tions, the nature of fire, factors in 
fire rating and underwriting, 
of construction, occupancy hazards, 
exposure, minimizing impairments 
of fire protection equipment, 
tigation of losses and sprinkler leak- 


types 


inves- 


age. 
1605 pps; $10.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Chilton Company 


56 and Chestnut 
Philadelphia ay: Pa. 


Book 
Stre ts, 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


ARKANSAS 


UTAH 


cou GENERAL AGENTS 


SUnset 3-6147 214 North éth St. 
ALEX ARTZT 


Okla, Ark, La, Texas 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
Managing General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevade 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
241 South Sth East 
Salt Lake City, Uteh 


COLORADO 


RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


WEST VIRGINIA 


FLORIDA 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 


HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


CANADA 


LOUISIANA 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver T.W. Litchfield W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & C@., LIMITED 
Established 1/90! 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLOG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


BUSHNELL and COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
BOLDEN BUILDING 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Multiple Line Facilities fer 
Leuisiena 


MONTANA 


TRANS GANADA 
ASSURANCE AGENGIES 


Lieyd’s Gerrespondents 


REINSURANCE AND SPECIAL RISKS 
1231 Ste Catherine St. West 
Montreal, Canada 


FIRE — CASUALTY — AUTOMOBILE 
INLAND MARIN 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
WESTERN INSURANCE AGENCY 


Complete Facilities for Handling Surplus 
and Excess Lines 


P. O. BOX 523 HELENA, MONTANA 
225 POWER BLOCK TEL. Hi—2-5770 
NEW JERSEY 


REDMOND and SHAUGHNESSY Ltd. 


SERVING AMERICAN BROKERS 
FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


276 St. James St. W., Montreal 


A. W. MARSHALL & Gu. 


MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
744 Bread St. Newerk 2, N. J. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
NEW JERSEY INCLUDING LIFE 
Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-4-7-8-9 


Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 
630 Sherbrooke St. West, Montrea! 
Toronte, Vancouver 
Agents and Brokers for 
Insurance and Reineurance 
Offices at 
ts n Street. New York 
oard of Obicago 


also 
Stewart, Smith & Oo., Limited, London, England 


TEXAS 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. Terente 
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(EXAMPLE:) 


When it’s not enough? 


OUR “SMALL GROUP” 


COSTS MORE AT FIRST. Of course, 
there’s a reason. We're pioneers in this field, 
with 14 years of successful results. We know 
that the small firm can’t self-administer a 
standard “‘true group” plan. For one reason, it 
lacks a Personnel Dept. It needs a special kind 
of health insurance service, for the employer and 
his people, different from the minimum service 
requirements of the larger corporations. Those 


insurers who have till recently stressed the 
insuring of large groups are not, as a rule, set up 
to furnish the special kind of service that small 
groups need ... We are. While you may get 
something for nothing in the business world, 
you are more apt to get something if you are 
charged for it. We charge for the kind and 
amount of service needed by the smaller groups 
and we furnish it. 


“"PENNY-WISE, POUND FOOLISH.” That’s not true 
of the employers who install our plans for employees. If you’ve 
ever tried, you know how difficult it is to get American Health 
replaced by another insurer of ‘‘small group,’’ even when you con- 
trol all of the other lines for the firm involved. Our turnover ratio 
on small groups is unbelievably low. The reason: Small firms like 
the friendly, efficient way we handle details, the way we give 
prompt, personalized service, free of red tape. Example — personal 
enrollment, by the American Health group man, of each new 
employee, in the years ahead. Why is this important? Well, the em- 
ployer can’t answer questions about health insurance properly (un- 
less he has a Personnel Dept.), and neither can he very well explain 
what a great guy he is for sponsoring such fine benefits. So our 
specialist does both, for him. He gets paid to. This is “‘good bust- 
ness” for the employer. 


STABLE COSTS. Sensible coverages 
plus sound rates plus our special service 
program designed for small groups plus 
lower over-all acquisition costs resulting 
from low turnover, add up to good under- 
writing experience. We know that rate 
increases are most disturbing to the smaller 
firms. We have never—repeat—NEVER in 
14 years increased rates for a small group 
after installation, unless increased benefits 
were requested. This is the case, no matter 
how high the loss ratio developed by any 
one group. When an employer installs an 
American Health plan for his people, it’s 
the last time he has to change. 


LOWER NET COST. How many group 
health insurers can you name who haven't “‘ad- 
justed”’ rates on coverage in force? Well, our 
insured employers not only have avoided the dis- 
turbing effects of such rate increases for employee 
coverage (such “adjustments” are almost in- 
variably upward). Their true cost is apt to be a 


don’t go in with too thin a rate, hoping to get 
more later... we don’t think it fair to mislead a 
small business owner that way. And because our 
rates are sound, we’re never tempted to skimp 
on service. 


We know—‘‘A LOW PRICE MAY BE TOO 
MUCH TO PAY.” 


lot less than that developed by a competitor's 
initially lower, but unstable, rate quotation. We 


HOW ABOUT the agency profit factor? ... We 
know that multiple-line agencies can’t give good serv- 
ice on small groups, as a sideline effort . .. We don’t 
ask them to... We charged for it and we deliver it... 
Our gross agency commission is 100% net profit 
except for the cost of putting the monthly check 
through the books. Even a few small group cases can 
pay an agency’s rent—and get bouquets for the 
agency—when handled by a specialist insurer that 
knows how to please his ‘‘small group” Insureds. 


WE DON'T QUOTE 


(1) Where we do not locally maintain our special kind of service 
that we know is a must if we are to do a good job in the special- 


ized field of small group insurance. 


(2) Where an employer is able to economically and effectively 


administer a standard “‘true group” plan. 


(3) Where we don’t think the employer will find it a profitable 


measure ... it would just lapse later. 
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Home Office and Field 


Allstate Cos.: Clarence J. Delph has been 
appointed accounting manager. 

The l0Ist New York State sales-service 
location was opened at 666 Fifth Ave. 
New York City. 

Fxecutive appointments; John Atkinson 
becomes regional manager of Shaker 
Heights (Ohio) office; Reynold H. Rusch 
assumes new post in personnel adminis 
tration dept. in home ofhce; Collier B 
Parker, district sales manager, and James 
R. Thompson, sales development) man 
ager, Jackson, Miss.; John P. O'Connell, 
accounting manager, Rochester, N.Y. 
Henry T. Dickie, services manager, Roa 
noke, Va.; and Charles L. Aight, district 
sales manager, Pittsburgh 


American Casualty: Cliarles 1. Meyers, 
formerly with Equitable Life of lowa, has 
been accident-health dept. 
manager in Seattle branch office. George 
J. Hogan, tormerly field representative 
for Continental Casualty in’ Baltimore, 
has been appointed accident-health spe 
cial agent there. James A. Yoder has 
been transferred from Manchester (N. H.) 
branch to central Pennsylvania dept. as 
accident-health fieldman 

The Nashville branch office is 
located at 1719 West End Bldg. 

Philadelphia branch appoinunents: 4n 
drew J. Barker and Willoughby F. Nicolls, 
Jr., both tormerly with American Ins. Co., 
named production manager and casualty 


now 


underwriter, respectively; Gerald Snow, 
formerly associated with Reliance, be 
comes field representative serving Mont 
gontery and Delaware’ counties; and 


Vincent R. Owens promoted to field rep 


resentative for area northeast of Phila 
delphia. 
American Credit Indemnity: |). 


McConnell, Jr., has been appointed man 
ager of Cleveland agency dept 


American Insurance Group: Sievers / 
Shea, formerly planning secretary at Mass 
Mutual Life, has been appointed a vice 
president and will head up the recently 
established data processing dept. and 
William G. Soderstrom, assistant branch 
manager at Chicago, has been promoted 
and transferred to a key position in this 
new dept. at Newark. 

John M. Clapp has been named claim 
manager and Norman C. Dunn, Jr. a 
claim supervisor at Denver branch. Mr 
Clapp succeeds U. M. Hoover, transterred 


American Mutual Liability: F 
Hubbs has been promoted to sales man 
ager in Binghamton (N. Y.) succeeding 
Eugene J]. Creme advanced to assistant to 
the eastern div. manager in White Plains 


Anchor Casualty Cos.: Janes I. Nov 
deen has been appointed special agent 
for western Wisconsin 


Robert J. Reyell, special agent for 
Agricultural Ins. Co. (N. Y.), will service 
business in eastern Wisconsin tor this 
group in addition to his duties with 
Agricultural 
Atlas-Royal-Sun Group: Grorge W. 


Wood has been advanced to district su 
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pervisor of northeastern New York terri 
tory and facilities at Albany extended to 
include a complete service operation for 
the group. 


Boyle, Harry J.: Has opened a business 
consultant office in the Villa Hotel, San 
Mateo (Cal.). He recently retired as 
general manager of General Adjustment 
Bureau 


Buffalo: Charlies F. Dryer, tormerly su 
perintendent of agencies for National 
Life & Accident, has been appointed mul 


tiple line special agent for northern 
California. Edwin D. Kleine, formerly 
with Roval-Globe, has been named mul 
tiple line state agent for Long Island 


Cherokee: FR. Conley Jones has been ap 
pointed state agent for Florida 


Citizens’ Mutual Auto.: 4 
Goetsch and Harold Arvin have been 
named manager and assistant manager, 


respectively, of Detroit branch 


Civil Service Employees: Max Parke 
has been given an interim appomtment 
as acting director of sales and agency to 
replace Neil Flenner, resigned 


Coal Operators: /. //. Mosgrove, for- 
mer safety director for Big Sandy-Elk 
horn Coal Operators Ass'n, has been made 
chief engineer with headquarters in Lex 
ington, Kv. James EF. Green has been 
placed in charge of auditing in the Com 
monwealth of Kentucky. 


Consolidated Mutual: /. Harry Aidd has 
been promoted to regional sales managet 
of Philadelphia branch 


Consumer Credit Ins. Ass'n: Member- 
ship has grown to 42 life companies writ- 
ing credit life or credit accident and 
health and 23 companies writing automo 
bile physical damage insurance. 

Othcers elected: Chairman, Frank A. 
Hill (vice president, Volunteer State Life); 
president, William F. Martin (vice presi- 
dent, Stuyvesant Life and Stuyvesant Ins.); 
vice 


presidents—R. Airk Landon vice 
president, American Bankers Life) and 
Daniel Jaquint (assistant general 
counsel, Federal Life & Cas.); and secre 


tary-treasurer, Frank J. Csar (vice presi 
dent and general counsel, Mid-States Life 
and Mid-States Ins.) 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


William ] 


as general counsel and principal execu 


Walsh continues to. serve 
and Wellram M. Busch 
manager-counsel physical 


damage division 


tive othcer 
tinues as 


con 


Continental Casualty: 
Faucett and Jack M. Hart have been ad 
vanced to liability managers at Kansas City 
and St. Louis branches 
John M. Keesling has been named bond 
underwriter for Seattle branch Jim 
Paulding has been promoted to branch 
manager, liability dept., New York metro 
politan office 

Robert E. Miles has been appointed 
superintendent of engineering dept. and 
will be responsible tor engineering ac 
tivities throughout the North American 
continent 


respectively 


Continental-National Group: Howard | 
Buetow has been promoted to state agent 
of fire-marine and multiple perl 
in northern Indiana 


Fiynn, Harrison & Conroy and Ream 
Wrightson & Co.: hese New York City 
brokerage firms have 


become associated 


and have combined their statts into one 
office at 99 John St 
Gay & Taylor, Inc.: [his Southern ad 


justiing firm has become incorporated and 
the othcers are: James EF. Gay, Jr, presi 
dent and treasurer; James E. Gay, Ill 
Vice president; and Fini I. Gay 
tary 


secre 


Robert 
manager 


General 
inderson 


Accident Group: // 
has been advanced to 
at Minnesota branch replacing 
Robert F. Haley, who transferred to 
Albany (N. Y.) to succeed manager Robert 
W. Parks, deceased 


Was 


Glens Falls: Fdwin F. Anoblock has been 
named manager of the newly formed re 
search and development dept. and Henry 
IT. Moore, Jr., has been designated man 
ager of and procedures dept 
(formerly methods and forms dept.) 


systems 


York City 
Maiden 


Hartford Steam Boiler: \«w 
othces are now located at) 125 
Lane 


Hukill & Co.: Hans Steiner formerly with 
Indemnity of N. A., has been named vice 
president and director of this Cincimnati 


insurance firm 
Insurance of N. A. Cos.: Hillam 
Robinsin has been promoted to comp 


troller of the group and assistant secretary 


of Indemnity of N. A. Frank J. Wesner 
was clected assistant secretary of group 
Leroy J]. Simon, associate actuary, Insut 
ance of N. A., and Judson W. Purdy 


Insurance of N. A 
Robert EF. Hale has been promoted to 
assistant manager of Insurance of N. A 
at Pittsburgh, and will continue 
vise fire-marine business in Erie 


assistant secretary, 


to super 


(Pa.) 


Jaffe Agency: Is now located at 55 John 
St.. New York City 
Cantinuse 1 +} 
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Field Appointments—Continued 
Kemper Cos.: /eonad ©. Bostwick has 
been named manager of Summit (N. J.) 
regional underwriting dept. and is  suc- 
ceeded as underwriting manager at Rich- 
mond (Va.) regional office by Joseph E. 
Luecke, Edward J]. Ashey has been trans- 
ferred from Summit auto underwriting 
dept. to a similiar post in Richmond. 

District managers named: Albert B. 
Lages, formerly field supervisor for Ameri- 
can Hardware, in northern New Jersey; Jay 
1. Richardson, western” Virginia; and 
Robert D. Wedemeyer, in’ Maryland and 
Db. of 

Edward Bell has been appointed boiler 
engineer for Brazilian operations — by 
American Motorists Ins. Co 


Moran Ins. Agency: Ollicers of the newly 
formed corporation to be known as Hank 
Moran & Associates, Inc., are: Hank Moran, 


oF AMERICA’S GREAT 


president; Mrs. Stella D. Moran, Jim G, 


Payne and Ed. J. King, vice presidents; 
Miss) Esther Goyne, secretary-treasurer; 
and Mrs. Mary Jo Short, assistant secre 


tary -treasurer. 


Mutual of Omaha: Ihe Pensacola and 
Jacksonville, Fla., agencies have been 
united into one sales office under the 
management of J. Lynn Golden, former 
manager of Pensacola, and Theron Mac 
Leod, previously manager at Jacksonville, 
is returning to Honolulu division office 
as sales manager. 

Underwriting vice president) Durward 


D. Ulfers has been named product coor- 


dinator in addition to his present duties. 


\ new group district: office has been 
opened in Buffalo (N. Y.) under the man 
agership of Robert A. Woodall. 


National of Hartford Cos.: James RK. 
Pyle has been employed as state agent of 
Oklahoma succeeding R. A. Linton trans 


GRoups 


Generac Insurance Company 


HOUSTON 


American Generac Lire insurance Company 


HOUSTON 


Tee Home Srare Lire insurance Company 


OKLAHOMA CiTy 


Tee Keicuts Lire insurance Company 


PITTSBURGH 


Hawauan Lire Insurance Company, Lro. 
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ferred to Kansas City’s 


tional office. 


Continental-Na 


National Union Cos.: Fick! representa 
tives appointed: Robert O'Connor and 
Francis Dwyer, Philadelphia-South Jersey 
field; and Charles Moyer, Baltimore. 

Assigned to field offices for further 
training are: Michael Schlenke to Atlanta: 
Louts Opall to Philadelphia; and Paul 
Areiling to Cleveland. 


Northern Assur. Group: /iilbert O. Her 
man has been appointed state agent in 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 


Pacific Casualty Claims Co.: Muy // 
Johnson, partner of the former firm of 
Johnson & Martin, has been joined by 
Paul W. Roy in heading up this reorgan 
and newly-expanded independent 
claims service located at I810 N. Highland 
\ve., Hollywood, Cal., which operates in 
Ariz., Cal., Colo., Idaho, Nev... N. M., 
Ore., Utah and Wash. Beechcratt 
Bonanza plane will be utilized to expedite 
handling of claims. New manager of the 
compensation dept. is Donald C. Mchkean. 


Phoenix of Hartford Ces.: Naymond 
McOrmond has been appointed assistant 
manager of Philadelphia district office 
Norman W. Beisel has been named special 
agent in north Texas area. 


Phoenix of London Group: George J. 
Wander has been appointed assistant 
manager of middle dept. and is succeeded 
as manager of the Newark service office 


by George S. Annis. Robert M. Gaynor 
has been named manager of midwest 


branch office at Lawrence, Kan., replac 
ing Harry W. Hoffman, retired. 

William G. Woodard has been ap 
pointed special agent for Minnesota re 
placing state agent William J. Morris, 
retired. Barton B. Zabin has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Albany. 

The western dept. has moved to 120 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Princeton Agency: Will now be known as 
Sturhahn, Dickenson & Bernard, Inc., and 
has relocated at 15 Chambers St., Prince 
ton, N. J. Continuing as president is 
Herbert C. Sturhahn with Melville P. 
Dickenson, Jr. (specialist in life insurance 
and pension plans) and Jolin F. Bernard 
as ofhicers. Associated as a junior member 
is R. Norman Wood, 


Retail Credit Co.: New branch offices: 
Florence, 8. C.—Harry 8. Hooks manager; 
and Silver Spring, Md.—Harry P. Davis, 
manager. 


Roane, Inc., John: Seibert Co., Inc., of 
Norfolk, Va., has merged with this Balti 
more adjusting firm and will) operate 
under the name John Roane, Ine., with 
professional responsibilities and duties re 
maining unchanged. 


Royal-Globe Group: Peters 
has been appointed assistant manager ot 
agency system dept. in New York 

Bruce Doremus has been transterred to 
Cincinnati as special representative in 
charge of new fidelity-surety dept. 


Sayre & Toso of Illinois, Inc--W. B 
Brandt & Co. of Illinois, Inc.: H. Sayre, 
chairman of the board, and H. J. Toso, 
president of Savre & Loso, Inc B 
Brandt & Co., Inc., announced the forma 
tion of this corporation and the absorp 
tion of business and operations of Insur 
al Facilities Corp. of Hlinois. Ofhices 
are at W. Jackson) Blyd.. Chicago, 
nicr guidance of John J. Schindler, as 
it secretary. 
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St. Paul Fire: Special agent Thomas M 
Goms, Jr. has been appointed to assist 
Philadelphia manager W. W. Martin in 
that area. Herbert R. Hahn has been ap 
pointed special agent traveling north 
eastern Lowa working with special agent 
FE. B. Jobe, whose territory was enlarged 
Midwest General Agency, operated by 
Ted Rhodus, Kansas Citv, Mo has 
merged with St. Paul and will operate as 
the Ted Rhodus dept., St. Paul Cos., at 
1009) Baltimore Ave. with Mr. Rhodus 
as manager and Elmer Plachte and Dan 
Sheehy as special agents 
Southeastern General Agency, 
This Coral Gables, Florida 
has formed an athliated firm 
Surplus Lines, Inc 
plus lines business 
merly 
surplus 
Casualty 
new 
sent 


Inc.: 
organization 
Southeastern 
to specialize sur 
Pither, ton 
superintendent of the excess and 
lines” division of Continental 
Company, is) president of the 
corporation The firm will 
Underwriters at Llovd'’s as 
American markets 


Standard Accident: 
Jr.. and Rafal J]. Balcarek 
pointed assistant actuaries. David 
patrick, statistician, has been 
duties in the actuarial dept 


Stokes Packard & Smith, Inc.: ©. 
ton Mears and Lawrence Mears, 
formerly of the firm of ¢ Singleton 
Mears, Inc., have become associated with 
this Philadelphia general insurance firm 
C. S. Mears becomes a vice president of 
the corporation, 

Sutton-Cashin Bureau: Sut 
fon and John C. Perenyi have retired and 
the firm name thanged to Joseph M 
Cashin, with Mr. Cashin con 
tinuing as general manager 


Traders & General: 
ice othce at 


Tepre 
well as 


Bednar 
have been 


assigned 


Single 


Issociates, 


The new claim sery 
Lafavette, Ind., is under the 
direction of senior claim adjuster J. M 
Francalancia, 

Herbert Parsons, Jr., has been advanced 
to manager of Houston office succeeding 
Jack L.. Wood, Jr., resigned 


Travelers Cos.: J. Kramer has 
been appointed director or public infor 
mation and advertising dept. succeeding 
manager Harry Barsantee, — resigned 
{rnold Pearson is traveling auditor 
Appointments by claim dept. of Travelers 
Ins. Co. Supervising adjusters—-Aenneth 
RB. Valentine, Sacremento, Glen F. Jolin 
Des Moines, and Curtis E. Mapes, 
Philadelphia; district adjuster—Fred 7 
Werner, Janesville, Wis.; and resident ad 
juster--Aaye D. Dickson, Modesto, Cal 


Trinity Universal: \Milion C. 
ham, Jr.. 
agent for 
Wayne) 


son, 


Bucking 
has been appointed a_ special 
northwestern Indiana (Ft 


U. S. Fidelity: Assistant manager Charles 
Ml. Reading, Kansas City, has been trans 
ferred to Louisville branch. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Home ollie pro 
motions: Jolin Wilmot to senior super 
visor of litigation and Arent J. Jacobsen 
to senior trial attorney, both for Chicago 
metropolitan legal dept.. Howard ¢ 
Sorensen to trial attorney; C. T. Hayes to 
senior executive underwriter; William D 
Fleming and John M to executive 
underwriters 
Chicago branch 

Howard W. Baldwin 
of underwriting; 


Shine 
othce promotions 
to superintendent 
Winfield Fairchild to 
assistant superintendent of underwriting 
Richard N. Amluxen to superintendent ot 
sales; and Nathan C. Neesley 


to resident 
sales supervisor at St. Louis 
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Charleston 


& McLenw 


INCORPORATED 


St. Paul Portland Buffalo Ds 
Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk O 


TRADERS & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


DRIVER LICENSE 
REQUIREMENTS 


THE NEW yorK University Center 
for Safety Education has completed 
the first nation-wide analysis of state 
driver The 


two-vear research project was de- 


license requirements. 
signed to aid traffic safety programs 
by providing information for im- 
proving driver licensing procedures. 
There are, the report points out, 
wide variations among the states in 
any particular 


requirement, “For 


example,” it states, 
fifty 
umbia have specific minimum levels 
of visual acuity, they differ 
stantially in these levels. 
even 
standards. Furthermore, despite the 
fact that all fifty-one government 
jurisdictions refuse licenses to per 
sons who are addicted to alcohol or 
narcotic drugs or 


“although the 
states and the District of Col 


sub 
There is 
less 


agreement on hearing 


who suffer from 
mental disabilities, there is an almost 
complete lack of screening proce 
dures.” 
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Quiz 


of the Month 


The console cannot be used to 
indicate errors. 

Writing information upon the 
drum erases information previ 
ously written in the some loca- 
tion, 

Most computors do not require 


air conditioning to function cor 


rectly. 
Some computors require install- 
ing some method of dehumidifi 
cation, 
Information is recorded on tape 
in the form of magnetized spots 
on tape. 
Tape may provide for five or 
seven channels. 
Statistical coding may be done 
electronically 
In detining input requirements 
it Is necessary to ascertain the 
source and transmission of data 
In present Operation, 
Premium collection may be done 
electronically 
leach step ina program for elec- 
tronic equipment is termed 

1. imstruction 

2. address 

3. data part 
The main storage unit or mem- 
ory im most electronic com- 
putors is termed 

l. mercury delay line 

2. cathode ray tube 

3. magnetic core 
Cards, paper tape or magnetic 
tape are all means for electronic 
computors 


1. data 
2. output 


3. input 


A general term for either the 


ability to hold or the equipment 


49, 


~ 


The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given students in the course in Application of Electronics 
to Office Systems, Evening Division, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


(Continued) 


for holding information is called 
instruction 

storage 

drum 

The term used to destroy infor- 
mation stored on the surface of 
a magnetic tape or drum in order 
to make the storage space avail- 


l. 
3. 


able for new data is called 

1. write 

2. erase 

3. transfer 
A slang expression for that part 
of a storage device which stores 
one number or word of data is 


1. accumulator 
2. arithmetic unit 
3. bucket 


Storage may be classified in two 

ways to denote what will occur 

in the event of power failure as 
static 

3. dynamic 


1. 
2. serial 
, 
3. 
random 


4 


Access time is said to be either 


1. random 
2. static 
3. serial 
4. parallel 
The specitic location to which 


an order to the computor is as- 
assigned is called 

1. instruction 
location 


» 
3. address 
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In a punched card system each 
unit of the equipment functions 

1. collectively 

2. independently 
The complete cycle of process- 
ing starts from the point of data 
called 

ie daily report 

2. source document 
3. code 
Analyzing the source data and 
determining what is to be done 
to produce the required end re- 
sult is called 

1. instruction 

2. programming 

3. address 
Data may extracted from 
electronic computors as output 
in the following forms. 
paper tape 
punched cards 
printed tabulations 
magnetic tape 


be 


) 
3. 
4, 
5. wire 
Savings of specific expense 
items can be determined from a 
cost analysis appraisal of 
1. floor space rental 

2. forms review 
3. personnel 
4+. present equipment 
5. power 

service 


55. Three major procedural areas 


are deemed feasible for 
electronic computor application 
are 


which 


. investment portfolio 
loss accounting 
salary distribution 
payroll audit 
premium accounting 
6. production reports 


( ntinued n +ha 


\ 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued ment to consider if it is contem- 38. true 
plated. 39. true 
56. An electric computor is com 7: speed in computing 40. true 
; posed of five major parts con 2. number of tape drives 41. instruction 
sisting of needed 42. magnetic core 
1. accumulator 3. table look up 43. input 
2. console (0. Computors can determine logi- 4+. storage 
3. arithmetic unit cal questions during a program 45. erase 
+. buffer operation. This is referred to as 46. bucket 
j 5. input 1. transmission +7. static, dynamic 
6. output 2. transfer 48. random, static 
7. drum 3. branching 49. address 
S. storage 61. The successful installation of an 50. independently 
9. power electronic system required 51. source document 
10. counters 1. practice 52. programming 
57. Punched cards normally provide 2. high priced emplovees 53. punch card, magnetic — tape, 
for 80 spaces of punching. Each 3. many forms printed tabulations 
individual space is termed a 4. training 4. Personnel, floor space rental, 
1. column 5. indoctrination forms review 
2. tield 6. subsidiary machines 55. investment portfolio, premium 
3. digit accounting, loss accounting 
58. To provide alpha numeric data 56. input, output, console, power, 
on punched cards, it is necessary Answers arithmetic unit 
to punch, 32. false 57. column 
1. overpunch 33. true 58. zone 
2. zone 34. false 39, table look up 
3. interpret 35. true OO. branching 
4+. collate 36. true 61. training, indoctrination, prac 
59. Secess time is an imporiant ele 37. true ' tice 
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News from London—from page 89 


buffeted the shipping industry for 
two years. At present, approxti- 
mately 10% of world tonnage is in- 
active, shipowners’ new building 
programs have been reduced or can- 
celled, and hull values have fallen 
substantially. A far closer examina- 
tion of insurance rates and condi- 
tions than has been seen for some 
years is now apparent, for under- 
writers must help themselves if they 
are to ride out the storm along with 
shipowners. 


Repair Costs 


One encouraging result of the 
shipping slump is the reduction in 
repair costs and a possible return to 
conditions which permit the proper 
use of the Tender Clause, as ship- 
yard competition for this type of 
work intensifies. On this side of the 
Atlantic, a battle royal is raging be 
tween shipyards in the U. K. and 
those on the Continent, since many 
establishments are near the bread 


line. Overtime working has been cut 
and so have labour forces. It is also 
encouraging that hul! settlements are 
probably more up to date - than 
for a long time past. 

To turn the coin again, an exami- 
nation of casualty figures for the first 
six months of 1959 indicates an un- 
favourable trend: though, of course, 
the full year’s experience is unpre- 
dictable. The comprehensive figures 
issued each month by the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association, concern- 
ing ships of 500 tons gross and over, 
show the following position, the com- 
parable figures for 1958 being in- 
cluded in brackets: 


No. of Total 

Casualties losses 
Jan. 734 (738) 10 (9) 
Feb. 662 (658) 10 (S) 
Mar. 591 (637) (5) 
Apr. 606 (578) 7 (9) 
May 546 (542) 10 (2) 
Jun. 526 (488) 
Totals 3665 (3641) 52. (43) 


It will be seen that both the num- 
ber of casualties and total losses 


show increases, The same is true if 
the half-year is compared with the 
second half of 1958, which produced 
3303 casualties, including 44 total 
losses. Tonnage-wise, also, the 1959 
figure shows an increase: 


Tonnage of Ships Totally Lost 


Jan.-Jun. 1959 193,413 
Jul.-Dee. 1958 145,185 
Jan.-Jun. 1958 135,592 


In 1958, world total losses 
amounted to eighty-seven ships of 
280,477 tons (six of these repre 
sented ships bombed and sunk in In- 
donesian waters). Overall, casualty 
experience last year was somewhat 
better than for 1957. Part of the 
improvement in loss ratios for 1957 
and 1958 was attributed to the grow 
ing total of laid-up shipping. But in 
1959, when the total is higher, there 
is a reversal in casualty experience, 
when, logically, there should be a 
further improvement. situation 
which defies explanation. 

\gain, the number of new, highly- 
valued ships involved in recent cas 
ualties provides another bitter pill 
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For Insurance Company Claim Officials 


BEST’S DIRECTORY of ADJUSTERS 
and INVESTIGATORS 


the standard claim department reference work 


Best’s Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is a compre- 
hensive, detailed reference work that geographically lists care- 
fully selected, independent adjusters and investigators who have 
been found to be thoroughly capable of handling insurance ad- 


justments and investigations. 


Every adjuster or investigator listed has been recommended to us by the claim and loss depart- 
ment of insurance companies that have employed him. He has also been carefully investigated 
as to his experience, character, and local reputation. The Directory indicates the classes of busi- 
ness in which he is most experienced, and those he desires to handle. 

Best's Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is available to insurance company claim and 
loss officials as a part of our continuing policy of service to the insurance industry. 


A “BEST” Service 


ANY, INC. 
BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
73 PATON STREET, NEW YORE 38. DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK . RICHMOND 
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for underwriters to swallow. This is 


a trend which has been apparent for 


some time, as statistics show. Apart 
from total losses, it has been shown 
that partial losses—some of which 
may develop to near total losses 
have tended to increase compared 
with prewar vears. The Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association has pro- 
duced statistics showing that each 
year slightly over three in ten ships 
of 500 tons gross and over are in- 
volved in some form of casualty. A 
sobering thought. 


NORWEGIAN EXPERIENCE 


To THINK of the Norwegian insur- 
ance market is to think of Store- 
brand, the dominant 


Norwegian insurance companies. It 


force among 
is the head of a group which includes 
five other Norwegian companies and 
(one in the 
U. S. A, 
Insurance Cor- 
founded 


two overseas subsidiaries 
Christiania General 
poration, of New York). 
1847, Storebrand’s 

business is extremely wide ; approx- 
imately two-thirds of the total pre- 
mium income is derived from over- 


and one in the 


spread ot 


seas, mainly through reinsurance 
from foreign) companies. —Store- 


brand's own net premium income 1s 
four greater than the 


premium income of any other single 


about times 


Norwegian company. 
The vear 1958 saw a considerable 


growth in the company’s operations, 
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NEW YORK 


Placing Marine Insurance Since 1897 


STEWART, SMITH & CO., INC. 
116 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 


including further expansion in over- 
lhe group's net pre 
amounted to 195 


seas business 
mium  imcome 
kroner, an increase of 23 
million kr. But Storebrand’s annual 
report is of 
always has something informative to 
market 


million 


wider interest, for it 


sav about the Norwegian 
generally, 


Package Policies 


In 1957 the first householder’s and 
houseowner’s comprehensive policies 
were introduced on the Norwegian 
market, followed in 1958 by a shop- 
keepers policy. Another important 
factor in 1958 for Norwegian fire 
insurance was the reduction in rates. 
During the last twenty vears, tariffs 
relating to the major part of the 
business have decreased by approxi 
Storebrand 
realized 


mately 25%, and 
it is not 
cheap Norwegian fire insurance has 


generally how 
become. For example, a modern 
block of flats in Oslo, of conerete 
construction and valued at one mil 
lion kr. (about $143,000), attracts 
an annual premium of only 300 kr 


(about S45). 


Premium Increase 


Storebrand’s transport account is 
dominated by the marine branch. In 
spite of the shipping slump, and be- 
additions to the 
highly-valued Norwegian fleet, the 


cause of modern, 


company's premium income for di 


rect hull business increased by more 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 


than 2 million kr. in 1958. Llowever, 


the Norwegian ocean-going fleet sus 


tained five total losses last vear 
the worst vear ever in peacetime 
records. 

Automation 


Significantly, Storebrand is very 
expense minded, and is obviously in 
favour of automation in office opera 
tions. In contrast to the growth of 
business in 1958, there was a reduce 
tion in the number of employees. 


ACCIDENT FACTS 


Tit 1959 edition of “Accident 
Facts” containing facts and figures 
on all types of accidents is now 


available from the National Safety 
Council. The 
booklet contains a list of 
rates by major industry groups, ac 
cident trends, the part of the body 
most often injured in accidents, and 


%6-page statistical 


accident 


otf-the-job accident: problems. 


FAMILIES GROW 


The that 
\merican families continue to grow 
in both number and There 
were about 38,000,000 husband and 
United States 


METROPOLITAN reports 
S1Ze. 


wife families in the 


in March 1958, a gain of 5,750,000, 
or 18% 


ina decade. 
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THOMAS M. BRUCE, JR. 
President 
Puritan Life Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 


THE RISK Of Incurring criticism 
of some life insurance agents, 
company presidents and agency su 


will tee off the 
statement that it is my sincere opin 


pervisors, | with 
ion that in the next decade the gen 
eral lines insurance agents will do a 
very large per cent of the life insur 
ance business in this country. On the 
other hand, the well-trained career 
agent capable of working with upper 
bracket prospects with complicated 
estate planning problems wall con 
tinue to do a 
The industrial debit agent wall also 


substantial business. 


continue to keep calling on his collec 
tion route and through this method 
alone hold on to a share of the mar 
ket 
OOO and up income people will be the 
province of the estate planner; the 
$5,000 and under will be serviced by 
the industrial agent 


Specifically, it appears the $25,- 


The Largest Segment 


Between these two groups, the 
general lines man seems to be the 
one who will sell most of the life sold 
to this largest segment of our coun 
try’s population 

There are many factors that indi 
cate the general lines man as the lite 
future, 
Some of these factors trom his point 


Insurance salesman of the 
of view are already apparent 

Right or wrong, a great many of 
these men feel they are facing the 
problem of survival. They constantly 
refer to rising agency operating 
state categorically that 
while rates for some of the casualty 


costs. 


coverages have increased during re 


cent vears, the rates for tire cover 
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ages, all risk floater coverages, work 
men’s compensation, public lability 
and other policy forms and some 
other casualty coverages have not 
increased direct) proportion to 
their increased living and operating 
costs. They are troubled by the fact 
that percentage-wise commissions to- 
day are lower than they were prior 
to World War II, and that commis 
sions today are continually in jeop 
ardy as a result of loss factors con 
fronting fire and casualty underwrit 
ing operations. The increased dollar 
premium, particularly automobile 
premiums, seems to be creating a col- 
lection program. For many it is be- 
coming an obsession and a harass 
ing ghost to everyday existence, 
This assortment of aggravations, real 
or magnified, combine to make the 
general lines agent feel himself an 
unhappy entrepreneur in constant 
search of additional allied income to 
help support his general lines busi 
ness. 

| am not a fire and casualty expert, 
but T have been living and working 
with these men over most of the past 
ten vears and the following is what 


they tell me. 


Increased fire and casualty volume 
many of them have quickly rejected 
as an answer to their problems. This 
appears only to aggravate their cap- 
ital problem, increase their collection 
problem and them 
greater service obligations than they 
currently have. There is a need of 
some type of allied sales operation 
that requires little or no service and 
one that will produce “pure income” 
to them. They say their sales opera- 
tion cannot involve the handling of 
additional accounts receivable, nor 
can it be tied to an account payable 
at the end of the month. 


involve with 


Turn to Life Insurance 


Some are looking to real estate, 
others to mutual funds, and many are 
starting to look to the most allied 
source of income that can be earned 
hy them—life insurance. They find 

at neither the sale of mutual funds 

ir real estate adds to the insurance 

rvices they are providing for their 

istomers. They do, in fact, mini- 

ze this service, since the time de- 

ted to sale of real estate or mutual 
: 142) 
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B 4 sales-making letters that feature your name. MONY pays 
w . . . 
. half their cost, handles all the details ...and you get all the replies! 
= 
° This program consists of 4 separate letters three months for one year. You receive a 
> (as above). They've been tested for selling answers, all leads. Full-year campaign « 
ro} power. And they’re personalized — yours’ these brokerage business-getters costs yo 
= from letterhead to signature to reply cards. pennies per letter. Free booklet gives "ZZ" 
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P MONY prints and mails a set for you every details. Send for your copy now! 
g | Booxter 
| DESCRIBES MAIL CAMPAIGN, 

| SHOWS ACTUAL LETTERS _——< 
3 | MONY, B'way at 55th St., New York 19 
° UTUAL t EW ORK | Please send me MONY’s free 
= | MONY- MAILINGS booklet for brokers. 

The Mutual Lite Insurance Company Of New York New York N Y 

Soles and service oFice sted throughout the United States and Canoda | Name 
3 For Life, Accident & Sickness, Group Insurance, Pension Plans | Address 
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“It just won't work!” 


CG: Look — you'll make at least 
more profits every year! 


YOU: Sure, sure! 


Ro” 
15% 


CG: In effect, we will be your Life 
Department. But for free. You pay no 
overhead, no nothing. We do all the 
paperwork, take care of all the techni- 
cal details. And you take all the 
commissions! 


YOU: Go on. 


CG: You probably have a good general 
insurance client who's uninsurable . 

no one will touch him for Life insurance. 
Well, we'll analyze his policies, show 
him how to make them more productive. 


YOU: And then? 


CG: He becomes a walking advertise- 
ment for you. He's impressed by the 
thoroughness of your service. He tells his 
friends, and your reputation grows. 


YOU: How does this Life Department 
service work with my regular clients? 


CG: The same way! Our method is based 
on service, not sales talks! Call your 
nearest C.G. office for the complete, 
profitable story. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


The New Salesman—from page |40 


funds reduces the actual insurance 
service that they provide to their cus- 
tomers. Another disadvantage they 
encounter is the fact that they can- 
not tie in real estate or mutual fund 
sales to their regular fire and casu- 
alty service calls, at least, not as a 
regular routine of operation. 

Experiences in many offices re- 
cently show the general lines man is 
starting to learn that life insurance 
selling eliminates many of these dis- 
advantages and provides him with a 
very decided advantage. He states it 
places him in a position of providing 
a more complete insurance service to 
both his old and new customers. 

There is one additional factor that 
in future years may become a very 
strong pressure incentive toward 
forcing the general lines agent into 
life insurance sales, and this is a 
potent word in any sales organiza- 
tion—competition, The new area of 
competition in his general lines op- 
eration he fears may and probably 
will come from the life career man 
who will also be fighting for survival. 
| refer specifically to the new con- 
cept of multiple-line companies cre- 
ated by acquisition of fire and casu- 
alty companies by life companies and 
vice versa. 


Packaging Certain Result 


There already are indications that 
the organization and creation of mul- 
tiple-line companies has and will re- 
sult in packaging of policies includ- 
ing life, accident and sickness, and 
fire and casualty coverages. In the 
near future it may be more usual 
than not to see the life career man 
attempting to sell these package a i 
icies and thereby becoming a serious 
competitive group to the general 
lines man. If such becomes the trend, 
and it appears it will, the general 
lines man in self-defense will learn 
to sell life and accident and sickness 
coverages, 

Once the fire and casualty agent 
does enter the life field, the life ca- 
reer man is no longer a formidable 
opponent to him. He possesses innu 


merable advantages that almost make 


it a foregone conclusion that he will 
write life cases in competition wit! 


| the life career man, even though the 


latter may be more expert in his ad 


vices and underwriting experience 


Some of these advantages I have 
seen demonstrated often enough to 
know they are true. 

In handling fire and casualty cov- 
erages for a prospect, he is already 
in a position of confidence. He is 
familiar with the prospect's personal 
family and business situation and 
financial condition. He 
knowledge that the life career man 
has to extract from an unwilling, and 
In most cases, an uncooperative giver 
of information—the prospect. He 
has a fairly good idea of what his 
customers can afford to pay in addi- 
tional life insurance premiums, and 
will seldom make the fatal mistake of 
programming beyond the prospect's 
ability to pay. 


wssesses 


Confidential Information 


It appears a natural tendency for 
an insurance buyer to limit the num- 
ber of people that he will take into 
his confidence as to personal and 
financial matters; and if the general 
lines man can service his life insur- 
ance needs, he may be relvetant to 
deal with another person who will 
also have to obtain confidential in- 
formation from him. 

I have observed one very distinct 
advantage the general lines agent 
possesses over the life career agent. 
This is his ability to talk to prospects 
during the working day, and without 
the necessity of setting up formal ap- 
pointments for such solicitations. 
The first hurdles that face the career 
agent (prospecting, the approach, 
and fact-finding) have been removed 
from the racing lane of the general 
lines agent (See illustration). The 
prospect is used to talking to him 
during the daytime and it is no prob 
lem for him to secure an audience 
with the prospect during the regular 
working hours, It’s as simple as a 
telephone call-—‘‘Hello, 
Jim, I'd like to see you this after 
noon or tomorrow about some cov- 
What's the best time? 3:30 
K. T'll see 


20-second 


erages 
this afternoon ? 
then.” 


you 


A Natural Subject 
Just think of the many ingenious 
methods employed by the life career 
man to secure such an appointment 
with Jim. Even if he gets to see him, 
t will probably be in the evening be- 
use Jim is too busy to talk about 
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Tomorrow’s 
Features 
Today 


This is news .. . good news to active, progressive agents. 
The Employers’ Life offers: e True Monthly Premiums... 
with generous discounts for less frequent payment 

e Liberal Quantity Discounts on All Plans . . . makes larger 

policies more attractive « Supplementary Death Benefit. . . 
eXtra protection at guaranteed net rates ¢« Brand New Guaranteed Insurability Benefit . . . 

with special Return of Premium feature « New Family Income Approach . . . flexible Riders of 
$10 to $30 per month per $1,000 of base policy, in dollar units « Unique New Plans... 

The Even Dollar Plan, Automatic Estate Builder, Complete Home Protection and many others. 

¢ Top Dollar Commissions and Bonuses 


These are just a few of the features of our Completely New program of “Insurance for Modern 
Living.”’ The entire program has been designed to make it easier for the Agent to sell and 
easier for the prospect to buy. Of course, a special invitation is extended to Agents now 
representing The Employers’ Group . . . one of the few nation-wide, full-line 

Life and Property carriers. 


Employees 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 110 MILK STREET. BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
ONE OF THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


i 

: 


The New Salesman 


from page 142 


life insurance during the daytime. 
Yet he is willing to talk about it with 
his regular insurance man—he can’t 
help himself, because he was trapped. 
even though he was trapped, he’s not 
going to be reluctant to talk about life 
insurance. /Iny type of insurance 
conversation is a natural subject to 
discuss with his “insurance advisor.” 

Even in the race for the fourth 
hurdle, “programming,” the general 
lines man has a decided advantage. 
Being in a position of confidence, and 
possessing personal knowledge of the 
prospect's financial situation, he can 
sell with a piece of scrap paper in 
front of him which he uses to show 
premium costs, cash values, divi- 
dends and net costs. In fact, if he is 
real smart, he'll have the prospect 
figure these costs himself. This ap- 
parently is enough to eliminate all 


element of doubt as to the value of 
the policy that he is buying. The life 
career man on the other hand does 
justify his existence as a professional 
counsellor and will require the use 
of survey sheets, charts, graphs, and 
possibly other programming material 
—all of which is time consuming. 
The need for programming exists 
primarily from high-income 
buyer’s need and the economies in- 
volved therein. It still is an open 
question whether the general lines 
man has the ability to service the life 
needs of all his customers. There is, 
however, a practical answer to this. 


The General Agent 


Let's look what happens where the 
prospect desires or appreciates elab- 
orate programming or he cannot be 
sold any other way. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the general lines man 


SALE 


TART 


LIFE CAREER 
AGENT 


FIRE & CASUALTY 
AGENT 


may offer this service by picking up 
the prospect’s policies and delivering 
them to the general agent of the com- 
pany through whom he is placing his 
business. The general agent will 
gladly perform this service for him 
and provide him with equal or even 
superior advices, depending upon the 
education background of himself and 
his staff. This is now done in some 
places by some life offices as a 
method of getting brokerage busi- 
ness. It appears this availability for 
the general lines man will increase 
and be in more localities. 

To answer the question: “Can the 
fire and casualty agent adequately 
service the life insurance needs of his 
prospects?” In many cases he will 
try to avoid the time-consuming pro- 
cedure of such programming in favor 
of the single need, one interview 
type of sale; but where he deems ad- 
visable, it appears he ts able to pro- 
vide the service know-how and pro- 
gramming advices as effectively as 
the life career man. 

The fire and casualty man looks 
more and more like the proverbial 
salesman. He is neat appearing, col- 
lege trained, and gregarious helpful 
community member. He sells “nat- 
urally,” and as indicated above, life 
is almost a “natural” for him. The 
people in his community know and 
respect him as “Mr. Insurance.” 
Don't you think this fire and casualty 
agent might become “The New Life 
Insurance Salesman’ ? 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


THERE WERE 2% more accidental 
deaths in the first five months of this 
vear than in the comparable period 
of 1958 (36,100 vs 35,500) according 
to National Safety Council estimates. 
Motor vehicle, other public and work 
accidental deaths were all on the in 
crease, while fatalities from home 
accidents decreased. 


GARSIDE RESIGNS 


CHARLES GARSIDE has resigned as 
president and chairman of the board 
f Associated Hospital Service of 
New York (Blue Cross). 
lection of a new chairman and 
resident, three members of the 

ird of directors will serve as an 


Pending 


ministrative committee. 
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NON-CANCELLABLE T0 65... 


wew STATE MUTUAL HosPITAL INSURANCE 
for Families and Individuals 


@ Coverage begins on policy date—no waiting 
period. 

@ Available with or without $50 deductible. 

@ Issued to adults ages 18 to 85. 

@ Insured wife becomes policyholder upon 
death of husband. 

@ Children eligible for family coverage from 2 
weeks to 18 years. 

@ Newborn children automatically covered at 
2 weeks of age to end of then current pre- 
mium period at no additional cost. Addi- 

tional premium thereafter. 


Mail coupon today for free booklet 
describing State Mutual's New 
Hospital Insurance Plan in detail. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


@ Pays variable maximum up to $20 a day 


room and board; up to 90 days for each 
hospitalization and up to 10 times daily rate 
for hospital services. 


@ Maternity benefits in-hospital, 10 times daily 
rate; non-hospital 5 times daily rate. No 
deductible. 


@ Optional benefits available for surgical pro- 
cedures and in-hospital physician's calls. 


@ Participating. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me full details about your new Hos- 
pital Insurance Plan with a Lifetime Guarantee. 


Name 


Company _ 


Street — 


City State 
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"CHECKBOOK" MONEY 


WHEN 


another 


OUR GOVERNMENT spends 
billion dollars and finances 
it the hard, unpopular way—by tax- 
ation—it the average U. S. 
family about twenty dollars. 

Sut when the Government raises 
the billion the “ popular way 

by borrowing it from the banks— 
the resulting modest dose of infla- 
tion can cost the same family up to 
forty dollars a year in higher living 
for years to come, 


costs 


easy,” 


costs, 


the 
economics bureau of North- 
western National Life Insurance 
company. They are found in a bu- 
reau report just released, which de- 
how present-day inflation 
works its damage through our mod- 
ern “checkbook” 


These are calculations by 


family 


scril eS 


money system. 


Easy Way Costliest 


Why is the “easy” way so much 
more costly than the hard way? Un- 


til the average consumer-voter takes 


No. 9 in an 
enlightening 
series of 

12 Broker-Type 
personalities. 


Gloomy Knucklecracker 


Maybe knuckle-cracking’s fun, 
He should check with ANICO 
tive plans (with 
knuckles lately? 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special. 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 

to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A&H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check Plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 


OVER FOUR AND ONE HALF BILLIONS OF 


1146 


competitive 


but it won't solve his problems. 
on our complete line of competi- 
commissions! ). Cracked your 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN 

TERRITORY FOR REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, BROKERS AND 
SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for 
those with special qualifications and experi- 
ence will receive prompt attention and answer 


For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


the trouble to learn how 
modern inflation 
report warns, 
of stopping it. 

When a billion is raised by taxa- 
tion, it is paid * once and 
for all. The billion-dollar tax bur- 
den averages about twenty dollars 
for each of our approximately fifty 
million households. (This assumes, 
as most economists do today, that 
the consumer pays, directly or indi- 
rectly, practically all taxes no matter 
on whom they are originally levied. ) 

But when the 
rows money 
tem, 
The 
notes 


our fancy 
actually works, the 
there is little chance 


“as-we-go, 


Government bor- 
from the banking sys- 
it is an entirely different story. 
Treasury signs promissory 

or bonds for the desired 
amount. Our commercial banks ac- 
cept a Government bond or note as 
if it were a cash deposit. The Gov- 
ernment then writes checks on such 
deposits, to pay, for example, a mili 
tary plane manufacturer. The man- 
ufacturer deposits the Government 
checks in his company’s bank ac- 
count. In turn, he writes checks to 
pay his workers, and his bills for 
aluminum, electronic plane equip- 


ment, etc. 


Inflation Created 


Unlike money collected in taxes, 
the borrowing process has created a 
billion dollars that did not exist 
before, and put it into circulation. 
This flow of new checkbook money 
inflates our total money supply just 
as surely as if the Government had 
printed a billion in paper “green- 
backs” and spent that instead. 

The borrowed billion is a compar- 
atively modest dose of inflation, but 
it can milk the family pocketbook 
considerably in a year’s time. The 
report explains the rest of the pro 
cess with the following example : 

Our total 
amounted to 


circulation 
roughly hundred 
ind forty billion dollars by the end 
of 1958. This included checking de- 
posits, paper money 


money in 


one 


and coins. 
Most people can readily see that 
if the Government were to print one 
hundred and forty billion more dol- 
lars, in crisp new greenbacks, and 
pour them in with the one hundred 
ind forty billions of money 
ready have in circulation, 
would skyrocket. Things would soon 
ist twice as much as before, 


we al- 


prices 
because 
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with twice as many dollars but only 
the same amount of goods available, 
each dollar would buy only half as 
much, 

Creeping, bit-by-bit inflation 
works the same way, but it is harder 
to see, the report states. \ billion 
dollars of new checkbook money 
amounts to an inflation of slightly 
under three-quarters of one per cent 
in our total money supply. 


Prices Pushed Up 


Other influences remaining equal, 
this modest inflation would tend to 
push average prices up by about 
three-quarters of one per cent—pet 
haps a littke more or a little less. 
For a typical U.S. family with a 
spending budget of about $5,000 a 
vear, it would mean added living 
costs of around $35 to $40 a vear. 

Government borrowing is only one 
of many influences which inflate our 
money supply and our cost of living, 
the report points out. But including 
the financing of World War IT, Gov- 
ernment borrowing has been the big- 
gest single force in the inflation 
which has doubled prices since 1939, 

Whether it boosts living costs 
visibly or whether it prevents a 
price drop which would otherwise 
occur from other influences, a billion 
borrowed by the Government is 
likely to cost the average family far 
more in the long run than the same 
amount paid promptly in additional 
taxes, unpleasant as these are. 

When the American public clearly 
understands how inflation works in 
our modern checkbook money sys- 
tem, the report concludes, the people 
will insist on Government economy 
and pav-as-we-go tax financing, for 
the sake of their own pocketbooks. 


FLOODS 


More tTHan 2,400 persons have lost 
their lives in floods in the United 
States during the past 30 vears, it 
is reported by statisticians of the 
Metropolitan. \ccording to reports 
of the Weather Bureau, the loss of 
life since 1929 has varied from year 
to vear, but the annual toll was gen- 
erally less than 100. In 1931 no 
flo deaths whatever were reported. 
At the other extreme, 302 lives were 
lost in 1955, the largest for any year 
since 1927 


For September, 1959 


MAD MOTTOES glossy paper and prices vary accord- 

ing to the size of the sheet. MAD 

\LLEN HOLLANDER co., Inc. has MOTTOES are produced on pres- 
introduced a new idea for advertis-  sure-sensitive, no-moistening paper. 


ing messages called Able-Suk MAD In order to use, the backing need 
MOTTO labels. They can be only be removed the label 
printed with any gag or wisecrack, pressed on a clean, dry suriace. In 
in addition to the company name at addition to the labels themselves, 
the top, which serves as an excellent Allen Hollander Co., Inc. supply 
reminder to customers and prospects. new label ideas, according to specific 
The labels are printed clearly on company interests and needs 


Being Agent Minded 


CROWN LIFE OF CANADA 


gives agents, brokers and surplus writers 
more features ...more facts... 
that make ‘‘Life’’ a good living! 


1. CROWN LIFE -- - 82 stock and policyholder 


company . . . controlled by both 
shareholders and policyholders on tie 
Board of Directors with . . . 

a full line of both participating plans and 
non-participating plans to suit every 
need . . . every budget. 


2. CROWN LIFE -- - iso" independent company without 


interlocking directors, without subsidiaries, 
without affiliates in either other life 
companies, general companies or 

Mutual fund organizations . . . giving you 
neither handicaps nor “package deals.” 
Free competition without interference 

from parent companies. 


3. CROWN LIFE - - - follows modern underwriting 


practices, modern P S rates with a 
policy base system. International 
advantages give Crown Life the 
relatively low home office overhead and 
wide proftable investment opportunities 
which make possible its noted low cost, 
high return plans. 


Now, more than 
ever before... 
When it’s new 

in town 
comes 
from 


CROWN 


TO BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada 


Please send me the Brokerage Life Kit, including your 
full P/ S Rate Book. 


City 
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PUBLIC SERVICE FILM 


A MOTION PICTURE to aid the physi- 
cally handicapped, in which the lead- 
ing role is played by a polio victim, 
is being produced by Wilding Inc. 
for use by the President's Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 

The motion picture is sponsored 
by Mutual of Omaha, health and 
accident insurance 
The 
of the film is to help develop interest 


company, as a 
public service. main purpose 
in the rehabilitation and employment 
of the physically handicapped at the 
community level. 

entitled “The Biggest Bridge in 
Action,” the 27'.-minute motion 
picture will be screened by state and 
local committees of the [resident's 
Committee before employers’ groups, 
civic organizations and other audi- 
ences throughout the country. 

Major General Melvin I. Maas, 
(Marine Corps, retired, and a for- 
mer Congressman 


for Munnesota) 


who heads the President's Commit- 
tee, and is himself blind, said, the 
film 


will “open new doors of em- 


ployment, and hope, for the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

“The purpose of this motion pic- 
ture is to alert prospective employ- 
ers and other citizens to the fact that 


a physically handicapped person 
should not be forgotten but is still 
a most useful citizen and should 
have full opportunities in community 
activities including employment.” 

Mutual of Omaha also will dis- 
tribute the motion picture for free 
showings by community groups, ac- 
cording to Roger MeGargill, direc- 
tor of the company’s rehabilitation 
department, 

“Physically handicapped persons 
constitute one of the biggest single 
sources of supply of workers, and 
we feel this motion picture will help 
bridge the gap in understanding 
which keeps these people from use- 
ful, active employment,” MeGargill 
said. 

H. Williams Hanmer, president 
of Wilding, and V. J. Skutt, presi- 
dent of Mutual of Omaha, are mem- 
bers of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 


hundreds. 


O 


LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 
CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE MEN 


If your premium income is off or 
not increasing fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. We can show you 
how to build it up quickly. It is an 
ideal solution now being used by 


C. W. Arnold 
Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agencies 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 139 es 
Kansas City 41, Missouri es 


The star of “The Biggest Bridge 
in Action” is Rift Fournier, who 
Was a promising high school football 
player when he was struck by polio 
seven years ago. Now paralyzed 
from the waist down, Fournier was 
working for Mutual in the company’s 
home offices at Omaha, when he was 
discovered by Wilding script writer 
Ted Murkland, 

In the motion picture role of a 
young engineer who is similarly han- 
dicapped, Fournier will play his part 
from the same wheelchair that he 
uses in real life. In the film, Four- 
mer makes his wheelchair 
a trick he taught himself. 

The scene of “The Biggest Bridge 
in Action,” is the fictional town of 
Action, Nebraska, and some parts 
of the motion picture actually will 
he made on location in Nebraska. 

In the story, the young engineer 
finds that while he has learned to 
face the world, despite his handicap, 
the world has not quite learned to 
face him, and even the State Em- 
ployment Service had no jobs wait- 
ing for the handicapped. Ultimately, 
he helps build the “biggest bridge” 
in Action and also bridges the gap 
in understanding which almost pre- 
vented his friend, a big contractor, 
from hiring him. 


“dance,” 


SOUND SLIDEFILMS 


THE MANY UsSEs of sound slidefilms 
in American business and how they 
are made is the subject of a new 
color slidefilm “Sales Report 
Zero.” The film incorporates ex- 
cerpts from successful slidefilms now 
in-use in the fields of manufacturing, 
food, insurance, textiles, chemicals, 
petroleum, advertising and publish- 
ing. It was produced by Transfilm 
Incorporated, which is also the dis- 
tributor. 

The versatility of the slidefilm is 


explained illustrated with 
specific examples. some in- 
stances, notes the film, slidefilms 


have been used as key tools in ex- 
tensive sales development programs 
participation. 
But more common usage is found in 
t)« areas of sales and products pro- 
employee — indoctrination, 
monual and sales training and public 


involving audience 


motion, 
tions. 
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How secure 
more commissions 


A profit-proved plan to sell life insurance 
to your fire-casualty clients 


One out of five of your clients will 
buy life insurance—business or per- 
sonal—from somebody in the next 
vear. Why not from you? Although 
most fire-casualty men are licensed 
for a life company, many of them 
hesitate to solicit life insurance 
actively because they have no prac- 
tical, proved pian for doing it. 
Yet more and more good fire- 
casualty offices are adding to their 
profits by offering Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life insurance. They can do 
this because they use sound, 
time-proved plan from a company 
whose fieldmen and office 
staff have been working closely 
with fire-casualty offices for 35 
vears. The plan is in four parts: 


1. How to find good prospects for 
life insurance among the clients and 
prospects who already know vou 
and your office. 


2. How to promote and publicize 
vour life insurance service. This in- 
volves tested sales aids that get in- 
quiries from and pre-condition the 
minds of vour clients and prospects 
so you'll have a favorable interview. 


3. Personal selling procedures that 
are easy to use and really work. 
Proved and tested methods that 
give you the same confidence and 
competence you have in presenting 
the lines you've been selling sue- 
cesstully for vears. 


4. Fieldmen from our $3. offices 
from coast to coast—men_ experi- 
enced in selling life insurance and 
in helping fire-casualty men—are 


available to help you with the more 
complex cases that may arise. 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLETS 


The booklets, “A Plan to Help 
General Insurance Men Sell Life 
Insurance” and “Seven Ways It 
Pays’, outline the advantages to 
vour office of adding Connecticut 
Mutual Life to your portfolio, and 
tell how the plan works. You can 
add thousands a vear to the Net 
income of your agency. We do the 
clerical work so you add income 
without adding overhead. Your re- 
lationships with vour clients will be 
closer and hence more permanent. 
And representing this well-known, 
highly regarded, century-old, 
nationally advertised life company 
will increase the stature of your 
office and your service. 


These two booklets are yours for 
the asking, with no obligation. The 
ideas in them have guided hun- 
dreds of  fire-casualty men and 
offices toward bigger net profits 
through selling Connecticut Mutual 
Life insurance. They can help vou, 
too. Send for your copies today 


Connecticut /V\utual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Name 
Street 


Town or City 


8-9-9 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklets, “A Plan to 
Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance” and “Seven Ways It 


__ State 


: 
aye 
: 
w, ~ 
| PLEASE PRINT 
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SELLING TIPS 


om the HOME OFFICE 


TOPS IN ADVERTISING 


AN AUSTIN TEXAS AGENT, Henry 
Moore, feeling the need for an in- 
expensive medium of advertisement 
to keep his name before the public, 
approached Tops in Advertising Co, 
for a solution for his problem. Know- 
ing that Mr. Moore’s car is parked 
or riding the streets of Austin every 
hour of every working day, Tops in 
Advertising felt that the most effec- 
tive would be from that 
source. They designed a top of the 
car sign to be placed without damage 
to the car in a crosswise position. 
The effectiveness of this sign on top 
of the car in that position is 100% 
insofar as it can be seen by all auto- 


medium 


mobile traffic coming or going, and 
by all pedestrian traffic, whether the 
car is parked parallel to the curb or 
diagonally in to the curb. 

The results of the sign, according 
to Mr. Moore, were very gratifying 
from the very first day of its use. 
He went to pick up his mail that 
morning as usual at the post office. 
A state guard, who had been seeing 
Mr. Moore park his car every morn- 
ing for years, approached him and 
said, “You know, I have seen you 
come for your mail all these years 
and never knew what your business 
was until now. I have a fire policy 
expiring on my residence and I'd 


like some information concerning it.” 
Mr. Moore happily obliged and has 
every reason to feel that he will write 
the new policy at its expiration. 

The number of people who wave 
and honk their horns in recognition, 
shows Mr. Moore conclusively that 
his sign is seen and read by all. Mr. 
Moore states in effect: ‘This sign is 
unquestionably the answer to my 
advertising problem, and the beauty 
of it is that I can take it off or put it 
on in a matter of seconds without 
damage to my car.” 


SALESMAN'S FRIGHT 


PERCEPTIBLE FRIGHT is rather un- 
common except in the case of some 
new salesman, Many salesmen who 
consider fearless could 
be revealed as yielding occasionally 
to “salesman’s fright’”’ in more subtle 


themselves 


and self-deceptive forms. To a cus- 
tomer who had the reputation of 
buying only in small quantities, a 
salesman new in the territory said: 
“T want to talk to you about pur- 
chasing $50,000 of our goods in one 
shipment.” The heretofore bored 
prospect sat up, took notice, and ad 
mitted that he had tired of 
“folks running in to see me all the 
time for small orders.” The 
soned salesman who is satisfied with 


been 


sea- 


a small or medium-sized order when 
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STUART BUILDING 
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SEATTLE, 


FRANK 
BURNS wc. 


WASHINGTON 


a little more exertion might double 
the sale, is suffering from a common 
form of sales fright. .\ reasonable 
audacity is often the key to larger 
single and total sales. 


The Marylander 
Marvland Casualty Co. 


AD HELP 


Wer ARE CONVINCED that insurance 
can be sold through advertising, pro- 
vided the advertising is backed by 
a solid service performance. 

ur theory, based on nearly four 
decades of regular newspaper ad- 
vertising, is this: The ad does not 
Rather, it should 
attract the eye or mind. It must 
make an impression, and it should 
be a favorable impression, or one 
that excites curiosity. 

It should make the reader want 
to know more about the advertiser, 
More important, it should impress 


do the selling. 


on the reader one thing—the ad- 
vertiser’s name. And the reader 


must retain the impression, not con- 
sciously perhaps, but with a pleas- 
ant recollection that connects the ad- 
vertiser’s name with the product or 
service he's selling. 

lf an ad does that for us, we feel 
it has accomplished its job well. 

We don’t believe that anyone will 
read an ad of ours and pick up his 
phone to call us for a policy. We do 
believe that an impression must be 
made and repeated and repeated and 
repeated until the service or product 
we offer 1s ass¢ ciated, in the reader's 
mind, with our agency name. 


The Hartford Agent 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. Group 


MODERN CRIME 
COVERAGES 


THE LAST SEVERAL years have seen 
nany changes in crime insurance. 
Now, there is a package crime policy 
available for practically every kind 
of commerical risk, but a surpris- 
ingly large percentage of these risks 
still have the old-fashioned limited 
forms of burglary and robbery cov- 
Can you that every 
one of vour clients has been offered 
the most up-to-date crime coverage 
| If the answer is “no” right 

v is as good a time as any to push 
th sale of crime insurance, 


The Marylander 
Marvland Casualty Co 


erage. say 


you? 
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reports on 
companies 


ALLTRADES Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


New Vice President 


W. A. L. Knox has been appointed vice president 
and manager of the claims department of this company 


AMALGAMATED MUTUAL Automobile 
Casualty Company, New York, New York 


Change in Name 


The title of this company has been shortened to the 
Amalgamated Mutual Casualty Company to reflect a 
change in the general underwriting policy of the com 
pany. The company plans to write general liability lines 
in the near future and, in 1961, 
lines. 


if capital permits, fire 


AMERIAN Casualty Company 
VALLEY FORGE Insurance Company 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


New Auto Program 
Appointments 


The American Casualty Company, through its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Valley Forge Insurance Company, 
has introduced a new program for writing private pas 
senger automobile business in 26 states and expects to 
Called the 
\CCQO) Eleectromatic it uses the broad, standard family 
automobile liability policy, amended only to delete the 


introduce it in additional states shortly. 


short rate table and to provide for the automatic con 
tinuation of the coverage by the payment of premium 
a four-month basis with 
coverage available on an & or 12 month basis at two or 
three times the base rate 


The coverage is written on 


No other methods nor install 
ment premium payment plans are available 

\ new classification, known as “2AM” gives pre 
ferred treatment to the married man between the aves 
of 21 and 25. 
ing vouthful male owners or operators, are said to be 
about 15 below tariff for hability and collision. 

Howard G. Riley, formerly assistant vice president 


Rates for all other classifications, except 


and assistant manager of the bond department has been 
made vice president and bond manager of the American 
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Casualty Beattie, retired 


George M. Evans, home office agency department su 


succeeding Frederick © 


pervisor, has been made an assistant vice president, 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
New York, New York 


Stock Dividend 


this 
(one additional share for each 25 held ) 
pavable October 1 to stockholders of record September 
4+. The stock dividend is in leu of the declaration of 
cash dividends during the last half of this veat 


Directors of 
dividend of 4% 


company have declared a_ stock 


THE ANTHRACITE Mutua! Fire Insurance 
Company 
THE DOMESTIC Mutual Fire Insurance 


Company, Shamokin, Pennsylvania 


Merged 


Phe Domestic Mutual Fire Insurance Company was 
merged with and into The Anthracite Mutual Fire In 
surance Company effective June 3, 1959 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE of New Yor! 
New York, New York 


Garside Resigns 


Charles Garside has resigned as president and chai 
man of the board of this Blue 
Pending selection of a new chairman and president, 
three members of the board of directors will serve as 


Cross organization 


an administrative committee 


BANKERS MUTUAL Insurance Co. of Adams 
County 

MUMMASBURG MUTUAL Fire Protection 
Society, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Merged 


The Mummasburg Mutual Fire Protection Society 
was merged with and into the Bankers Mutual Insur 
ance Company of Adams County, effective June 3rd 


BENEFICIAL FIRE AND CASUALTY Insurance 


Company, Los Angeles, California 


Named Manager 


Lester ( Layman has been appointed manager of 
this wholly owned subsidiary of the Beneficial Stand 


Los Angeles. Mr 


Layman was formerly president of the Security In 


ard Lite Insurance Company of 


surance Company of New Haven, Connecticut 


| 
| 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY burn Smith who resigned as president but who will 


Chicago Illinois continue to serve in an advising capacity. Mr. Forkel 

NATIONAL FIRE Insurance Company of served as president of the National Fire Insurance 

tintin’ Conneticut Company since 1956 and following the purchase of con- 


trol of the National Fire by the Continental Casualty 
was elected a vice president of Continental Casualty. 
He has been named chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional, succeeding Roy Tuchbreiter, who assumed the 
position of vice chairman. 

Edwin H. Forkel has been elected president of the Ellis H. Clarkson, formerly executive vice president, 
Continental Casualty Company and its subsidiary, the has been elected president and chief executive officer 
Transportation Insurance Company, succeeding J. Mil- 0! the National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 


New Presidents 
Dental Insurance Plan 
Sponsoring Bank 


I-ffective August 1, a comprehensive dental insurance 
plan underwritten by the Continental Casualty company 
was put into effect on the 1,200 employees and their 
families of the Dentist’s Supply Company of New York 
which has its principal plant in York, Pennsylvania. 
The plan is considered highly experimental and will be 
otfered only to the employees of this firm for a three 
year period during which the experience gathered will 
enable the company to rate other plans to be offered 
at that time. 


It has a deductible and co-insurance feature for all 
types of dental treatment including orthodontics and 


Inquiries invited from Agents on denture replacement. There is no deductible for oral 
end examinations (including dental X-rays if professionally 
Automobile Liability Y indicated ), diagnosis prophylaxis, and preparation of a 
Damage Coverages for complete dental chart and treatment plan. These bene- 
fits are available to the insured once each policy year 

LONG HAUL and 80% of the charge will be paid upon presentation 


of the dental chart and treatment plan to the company, 
TRUCKING RISKS following the annual examination. The deductible for 


the basic areas of treatment for the first policy year is 


You'll like Virginia Surety Company’s $25 per insured person and after the first policy year, 
safety engineering service and nationwide the deductible is $10 for each insured person, subject 
filing facilities which are furnished toa maximum of three deductibles per family and a 
without any additional cost to assured. limit of $200 per year per individual and $500 per 


family. After satisfying the deductibles, benefits will 
he paid on a twenty percent co-insurance basis. Ortho- 
VIRGINIA SURETY CO., INC. dontic benefits are payable to a maximum of $400 for 
each period of treatment with a deductible of $50 for 
Executive Offices, 


each policy vear. The plan permits complete free choice 
228 Superior St. Toledo, Ohio of dentist, as well as assuring the dentist freedom of 
treatment and professional judgment. 


Boyd N. Everett, vice president and treasurer of the 
Continental Casualty Company; Bowen Blair, William 
Blair & Company; Howard Reeder, president of the 
Continental Assurance Company; Frank V. MeCul- 
lough, first vice president of the Continental Casualty 
fe Company; and Richard H. Samuels, vice president of 

the Continental Casualty Company have applied for a 

GRIFFITHS, TATE Ltd., permit to organize a bank to be headquartered in the 
Continental Companies Building, hicago. Although 
Continental is sponsoring the bank and will own a sub- 

REINSURANCE stantial part of it, it will not have a controlling interest. 
It is planned that the bank will be named the Ilinots 
State Bank of Chicayo and will open sometime early in 
1960. It will be cay ‘alized at $1,200,000 with capital of 
$600,000. It is not tended that the bank will compete 


for major commerce |] deposits but rather that it will 
prov ide service to t people of the area. 
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DELTA Fire and Casualty Company 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Placed in Receivership 


This company was placed in receivership by a Dis- 
trict Court order signed August 11 and Commissioner 
Hayes appointed receiver. The company began busi- 
ness on April 15, 1952 and as of December 31, 1958 re- 
ported a policyholders’ surplus of $354,000 of which 
$255,000 was paid-in capital. It was directed by David 
W. Thomas, chief organizer and president, treasurer and 
general manager, who owns the Delta General Agency, 
Inc. which in turn had a 58.8°7 stock interest in the 
Delta Fire and Casualty. 


THE EMPLOYERS' GROUP 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Merit Rating Plan 


This group of companies will introduce a merit rat- 
ing automobile plan in Ohio and Vermont on August 1, 
A credit of up to 20% will be allowed on liability, 
medical payments and collision premiums based on the 
two-year experience of all operators of the insured 
automobile resident in the insured’s household. Sur- 
charges of up to 100% (for six or more) will be as- 
sessed for accident or conviction points. Six points will 
be assigned for the four violations considered the most 
serious. No points are charged for accidents for which 
the insured will be deemed not to have been at fault. 


FIDELITY-SOUTHERN Fire Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


This company has paid a stock dividend of 14,150 
additional $10 par value shares. 


FIREMAN'S FUND GROUP 


San Francisco, California 


Safe Drivers Plan 


The Fireman's Fund has extended its safe drivers 
automobile insurance program, the Economy Plus writ- 
ten through the Home Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, to twenty-four states and the D. of C. Filings 
are currently under way in at least five additional states, 
The company reports the plan is proving competitive 
to specialty and direct writing companies. 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Building Chicago Office 


This company is constructing a $20 million 20-story 
modern office building in Chicago in the area bounded 
by the Chicago River, Adams and Monroe Streets and 
the new two-level Wacker Drive. The building, which 

Continued on page 156) 
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Appleton & Cox, Ine. 


111 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


Insurance Managers and 
Underwriters since 1872 


FOUNDERS AND MANAGERS 
OF THE 


Washington General 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE - INLAND 
AND OCEAN MARINE - YACHTS 
AIR CARGO 


HARTFORD'S 
ONLY 
PROFESSIONAL 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN 

FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

J.B. CARVALHO, President 

95 WOODLAND STREET, HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
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FIRE, MARINE 
ALLIED CLASSES 


POLICY, RATE & 


new "family plan" policies ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


More companies covered 1959 COMPEND... 


« for COMPANIES WRITING 98° of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 


New policies . . . new rates and The NEW 1959 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 


dividends ... here's just a partial REVISED! 
list a full three months before available’. "SWEEPING CHANGES IN THE SOMPEND 


MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


publication date: MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Premiums graded COMPEND'S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 
according to policy size for Par and Non-Par portant to you! 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- 
let yisic ) os 
odnawial EIvB (il. 3.) — Adopts “Graded NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
Premium —— based on policy size. New every development in premium rates and dividends. 
plans introduced. 


DOMINION LIFE (CAN.) Premiums graded 

by policy size, lower rates for women and MORE special policies adding to the most complete descriptions 
new Family Policy introduced. of these policies available anywhere: 

EQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 


100 Program” featuring the introduction of *“"GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE"’ . . . DIVIDENDS 


a graded premium system and many other SCALED UPWARD . . . PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR WOMEN IN A NUMBER 

changes marking the Equitable’s Centennial OF COMPANIES ... “FAMILY PLANS'’ INTRODUCED BY NEARLY 300 

Year. (Complete revision.) COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS 
EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- TO THEIR EXHIBITS. 


troduced for Participating plans. Reduced 
rates for women. New dividend scale. Gra- 


dation of premiums for Non-Par plans were The 1959 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
introduced last year 
GENERAL TIF OF AMERICA (WASH) — fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 
Introduces the “Executive Policy” (Min. $26,- key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
000) Waiver of premium included auto- ° ! H ’ h 4 
GREAT-WEST (CAM) — Premium rates 
graded by size of policy based on policy fee The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 
principle. Increased dividend scale for 1959. di id d l 4 d l 
¥.) — New dividend ividen scaieS ... gives you an @ ge as a salesman. 
scale for 1959. : 
INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional 
JONM HANCOCK —- Premiums graded by po!- standing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies it weight. 
WATIONAL LIFE -) — Premiums grade : ° 
by polley size for 1969, New guaranteed cash The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 
values and ower premiums or women. 
The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stands 
Introduces new policy rates graded by policy ready to convince tough prospects +. to clinch a sale. 
size: also new Family Plan. ens 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Reduced pre- Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. S. 
mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death beneft, increased dividend scale and Canada you have this detailed information: 
r seventh consecutive year, gher vi- 
dents for women ‘among major changes in Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) Cash, paid-up, and extended Insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
OHIO NATIONAL ms a on all values Industrial and annuity premium 
basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- settiemen 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and options Basic Tables for 
reduced premiums for women. ear-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, . 
PENN MUTUAL — Premiums graded by policy  — 
size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- Sevi b life } 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete Socials ank life Insurance 
revision.) ial Secur information 
PRUDENTIAL (N. J.) — Adopts “quantity National Service Life Insurance 


discount” system for insurance plans. In- 
troduces “Modified 5-10 Life” (Min. $5,000. 
(Complete revision.) 

TRAVELERS — New rates introduced on Pol- 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 
men 3 years younger. (Complete revision.) 

UNITED BENEFIT (NEB.) -— Premiums 
graded by policy size. (Complete revision ) 


| l t inc OR PORATED 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount): 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 
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SEXTENSIVE 
DIVIDEND CHANGES 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


THE NEW 1959 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 


1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information 


on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 


lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 
the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
cessful agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 


ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
— they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
TIONS. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 


options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 


for you .. . by showing prospects how they'll work 
for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 


window. You have little or no sy ae et with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


use this form 


to order direct 


ORDERS... 


GROUP YOUR 


SAVE 


D 


irect to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


NEW in the 1959 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


SUN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Added installment refund option to 
current option. 

UNITED BENEFIT 
Revised its fixed period, fixed install- 
ments and interest options. 

PLUS MORE THAN 700 CHANGES 

ELSEWHERE IN THE BOOK! 


Once again you can get the 
largest, rock-bottom discount by 
ordering through your Home 
Office. This way, the price 

of each book is determined 
by the total number of 

orders from your 

entire company. 


Or, if you prefer, you can 
order directly from Flitcraft, 
with the price of each book 

determined by the number you 
order at one time. Group your 
order with your associates to 
get the biggest discount possible. 


Please send _____ copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
____ copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
____ subscriptions to COURANT 
| YEAR 2 YEARS 


NAME (Please Print) 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


__ ZONE STATE 


: 
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HARTFORD FIRE INS. CO.—from |53 


is the largest construction project undertaken by the 
company since the home office at Hartford was erected, 
is scheduled for completion in January 1961. 


HASTINGS Mutual Insurance Company 
Hastings, Michigan 

THE MONITOR Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Michigan, Pontiac, Michigan 


Merged 


The Monitor Mutual merged with and into the Hast- 
ings Mutual effective May Sth, 1959. The Hastings 


topflight agents are swinging to Indiana Lumbermens 
in growing numbers! 


1. Prompt claims service. 2. The best in coverages. 
3. Planned advertising aids. 4. Solid support from all 
departments—these plus factors can make your selling job 
easier and more profitable. 


FIRE « CASUALTY 
INLAND MARINE AUTO 
write to Home Office for Details 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
Lompany- 


429 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA STREET ° INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Mutual absorbed the Monitor taking over all assets and 
assuming all liabilities of the Monitor. 


HOME OWNERS Mutual Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Elected President 


Denzel G. Rogers, who was vice president of the 
American Equity Insurance Group, has been elected 
president and a trustee of this company. 


IDEAL Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 


R. E. Crowley has been elected president and Liv- 
ingston S. Jennings secretary of this company. 


LIBERTY Mutual Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Dividend Class 


A new dividend class, Class V, has been established 
by this company for private passenger automobiles 
(except assigned risks) not written as a part of a fleet 
of five or more automobiles and located elsewhere than 
in California, Massachusetts, Oregon or Washington. 
The dividend rate for this class is 10%. 


MARQUETTE CASUALTY COMPANY 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Executive Appointment 


Joseph J. Herring, vice president and claims man- 
ager, has been named manager of all of this company’s 
operations. 


MISSION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Pasadena, California 


Name Changed 
Issues Preferred Stock 


Effective May 20, 1959 the corporate title of this 
company was changed to the Mission Insurance Com- 
pany. 

In July 150,000 shares of $5 par value Convertible 
Cumulative Preferred Stock was sold by this company 
at a price of $10. The sale resulted in proceeds to the 
company of $1,365,000 after payment of an underwrit- 
ing commission of $135,000 and before deducting ex- 
penses payable by the company estimated at $45,000. 
The preferred shares are convertible into the common 
shares of the company at a conversion rate of 2 com- 
mon shares for 1 preferred. The company may redeem 
the convertible preferred shares at a redemption price 
of $11 per share plus accumulated and unpaid dividends 
thereon. 
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MOUNTAIN STANDARD Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


Placed in Receivership 


This company was declared insolvent and Otto Fried- 
richs, special deputy commissioner of insurance, named 
acting receiver on June 10. All of its policies were can- 
celled as of the same date. The company on December 
31, 1958 reported a policyholders’ surplus of $101,000. 
It wrote auto lines predominately and over the last five 
years had experienced a combined loss and expense 
ratio equal to 152.3% of the premium volume. Charles 
J. Grant, president of the company, which wrote in 
Colorado only, is the owner of Grant Agency, Inc. of 
Denver. 


NORTHERN Insurance Company of New York 
New York, New York 

MAINE Bonding and Casualty Company 
Portland, Maine 


Exchange Offer 


On or about October 10, the Northern Insurance 
Company of New York, New York City, plans to offer 
56/100 of a share of its stock in exchange for each 
share of the Maine Bonding and Casualty Company, 
Portland. The offer will be made only by means of a 
prospectus and is contingent on, among other things, 
an increase in the authorized stock of the Northern. 


NORWICH UNION Fire Insurance Society, 
Ltd., Norwich, England 

SCOTTISH UNION and National Insurance 
Company, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Purchase Offer 


The Norwich Union offer to purchase all of the 
shares of the Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Company of Britain appears well on its way to accept- 
ance. The offer which will be open until August 27th, 
has already been accepted by more than 91 percent of 
the stockholders. The assets of the Norwich Union 
Group are reported totaling £190,000,000 and those of 
the Scottish Union £45,000,000. 


OHIO FARMERS Indemnity Company 
LeRoy, Ohio 


Changes Name 
The name of this company has been changed to the 


Superior Risk Insurance Company. 


RESOLUTE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Heads Loss Department 


Howard W. Cox, a former officer and claims man- 
anger of Service Insurance Companies, has heen elected 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Marine 


Home Office 


60 John St. New York 38, N. Y. 


REINSURANCE BROKERS 

. 

Exclusively 

4 More than a quarter century of constant % 
Py 

progress and growth through unexcelled 4 

service to insurance companies, % 

* FIRE * AVIATION 8 

4 

CASUALTY * LIFE 

* BONDS MARINE 

* WINDSTORM HAIL 

* ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 4 

9 

4 

A. E. STRUDWICK CO. 

‘ 810 Baker Building 208 South LaSalle Street g 

Minneapolis 2, Minnesota Chicago 4, Illinois 4 

F Ederal 9-5847 CEntral 6-9141 

4 

Large Enough to Serve You Well... ’ § 

Small Enough to Want to ‘ ‘ 

9 
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: 
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RESOLUTE INSURANCE CO.—Continued 


secretary in charge of the loss department of this com- 
pany succeeding the late Allen C. Ward. 


ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Policy 


\ new policy covering errors and accidental omis- 
trust institutions has 
nounced by this company. It covers possible losses on 
property held in trust if the trustee accidentally allows 
regular insurance coverage to lapse. One policy covers 
all the insured’s legal lability for claims made while 
the policy is in etfect, regardless of when the error or 
It covers all risks and 
perils against which the insured customarily obtains 
insurance policies, except risks covered by title, acci- 


sions for banks and been an- 


accidental omission occurred. 


dent or sickness insurance or surety bonds, and subject 
to a few exclusions. 


SEABOARD Surety Company 
New York, New York 


Increased Dividend 


\ quarterly dividend of $.32% per share was paid 
September 1 to stockholders of record August 14 on 


SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


F 
1; 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many insurance company 
friends, executives and agents. 
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the 500,000 shares of stock outstanding as a result of 
the stock dividend of 25% paid June 15 and the 2-for-1 
stock split made as of July 27. The payment was, in 
effect, an increase of 25% over the $.65 per share 
formerly paid on the 200,000 shares outstanding. 


STATE FARM Mutual Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


Customer Relations 


This company has created a customer relations study 
post under the direction of Robert D. Bischoff, director 
of public relations. The assignment involves a two-to- 
three year period in the field and will include work in 
every phase of the company’s operations. [t is designed 
to give an experienced public relations man further 
insight into areas of the business which will have an 
effect on future growth of the company. 


STERLING FIRE Insurance Company 
Cobleskill, New York 


Name Changed 


The name of this company has been changed to the 
Sterling Insurance Company. 


UNITED STATES Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Stock Split and Stock Dividend 


Stockholders at a special meeting on August 26 ap- 
proved a proposal to split each share of this company’s 
$10 par value stock into two shares of S5 par stock. 
They also voted to increase the company’s authorized 
capital from $25,000,000 (2,500,000 shares of $10 par) 
to $40,000,000 (8,000,000 shares of $5 par). The di 
rectors have indicated their intention to declare a 10% 
stock dividend after the 2 for 1 split. It is expected the 
annual dividend on the newly created $5 par value 
stock will be $1.00 per share which, after the 10% 
stock dividend, would be equal to $2.20 per share on 
the present $10 par value stock instead of the current 
$2.00 dividend rate. The directors also adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing the organization of a subsidiary life 
company. 


new directors 


Hardware Mutual Casualty Company (Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin): Herman H. Petersen, vice president of the Mar 
shall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, has been elected a direc- 
tor of this company, the Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company and the Sentry Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Hastings Mutual Insurance Company (Hastings, Michi- 
gan): Mr. Richard former president of The Monitor 
Mutual Insurar pany of Michiaan 
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Business Man's Business, The {Selling Life) . Farm Liability Insurance—Thomas M. Stoker ..June 4 
William H. Allison ... May §8 Great A-V Controversy, The—Robert F. Kilbride 
Complete Package, The— Bernerd John Daenzer . July How's Your Public Relations ?—//lurleu Cole 
Doctor & Insurance, The—Col. Wim. J. Rushton ..... June 129 Making Survevs Practical James J. Chastian 
Disability Income Insurance—/oward Q. Skhowhbo July 25 New Salesman, The Thomas VW. Bruce 
Financing Health J. Faulkner Apr. 33° Quiz of the Month 
Investment Philosophy (Selling Life)—/ohn R. Dykers .....May Accounting Apr. 111 
Life Insurance in An Affluent Society— Fk. BF. Crago. CLU ...Apr. 105 Marine Insurance . 
Mental Health Insurance—John D. Porterfield, M.D Insurance Principles "& Practices . June 
Selling Life (monthly) . Application of Electronics 
Today & Tomorrow— Frederic 


Insurance Contracts 
Visiting Nurse Service—J. F. Follmann, J) Rating Differentials—Archie Slowshy 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
LEGAL AND CLAIMS Salesman Looks At Underwriting. A--Ralph PF. Zaugmaster 
Service for the Customer— Frank F. Wueller, Jr 
Judge Says, The VW. Maectrthur (monthly) Sept. 70 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) Sept. 33 


Regulated Competition—Joel Bb. Dirlam, Irwin M. Stelzer ...Apr. 129 MISCELLANEOUS 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Association Notes 
Acceptable Sureties July 18 Stock Index 
All Risk Physical Damage Insurance— Bradford Smith, Jr... Aug. 37 Building Cost Index 
Annual KReport—George F. Reall .. ; ..-Apr. 81 Company Developments 
Atomic Risks, The—Joseph P. Gibson, Jr... June 67 Conventions Ahead 
Aviation Insurance—Woodrow J. Van liovew : Apr. 119 Fire Losses 
Business or Profession?—John H. Jamieson Home Office and Field Appointments 
Cargo Costs—Gunther G. Weinstock ..... July 71 Insurance Stock Quotations 
Casualty and Surety Rating Burenus Flyer A. Treats Apr. 29 Motor Vehicle Deaths 
Completed Operations—Howard 2. Clark palate July 93 New Direetors 
Federal vs. State Reguiation—Robt. V. Gilmore, Jr. New Publications 
Financing Hospital & Medical Care J. Follmann, ne Obituaries 
Fire Protection— John L. Kuhn, Jr Se 5 Rate Changes 
Fundamentals—J. H. Laidlaw ... .. June 99 Reports on Companies 
Guideposts to Survival—Frank Lang . Aug. 20 
In Retrospect—T. M. Alerander, Sr Aug. 18 
Installment Buying for Property Insurance RATE CHANGES 
Dr. James L. Athearn .. ...May 20 
Insurance Management Today- Robt. I. Rrandon ee June 85 Automobile 
Judge Says, The . ag July 109 Md., Mich., Vt.. Wyo. .. ...Apr. 102 
Liability Verdicts Prof Harry Kalven, Neb., Nev., N. Y.. Ohio, Ore... S. D., Utah. Wash 74 
Prof. Hans Zeisel , Canada, Colo., Fla., Ind., Ore., Pa, 1, Wash 
Lightning Losses—Lightning Protection Institute June 114 
Lloyd's of London—Alhert A. Morey June 121 riz., Me.. N Y.. Pa.. V: W July 78 
Lower Automobile Insurance Rates Bernard Cadden July 69 Ala., Del... Me. N. D.. N. N. New Mex... 
Merit Rating—Paul Benbrook .. May 18 S. D.. Vt.. Wise 
Hazards & Automentie nderw riting 8. C., West Va 
F. Polfreu, Jr., ‘ ‘ June 20 
New James Cahill ... --June 71 
News from London  Dencil Stuart Sept. 87 
New York Responsbility Laws William s 
Thomas H. Braun 
Philosophy of Investment—John R. Dykers .......... Ind., Ta., Kv... Mieh., New. No Ohie, July 
See Properly—Drive Safely Iowan. Kv. Mich... Nev... N. M.. Ohie. Okla Sept. 
Spreading of Risk, The J. F. Traver 2 Hoapitalization 
Third Party Financinge—/ouie 4. Orsini .. July 78 
Underwriters’ Environment, The 0. €. ¢ Pa Aug. 62 
Underwriting Experience——S. Alerander Bell ....... ....Jduly 49 Fla., Md., N Sept. 86 
Liability Other Auto 
OFFICE METHODS Aa., Cc olo., Cc onn. Del dD. ¢., Ga., Ind., Towa, Ma., 
Are Executive Committees Effective? Fergason ....dune 33 f Je Ne N. C., No. Dak., Okla., Ore.. R. S. €., 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) Sept. S. Dak., Te ‘t., Wash... West Va., Wise. Wyo..June 114 
Better Letters Easy as AB Sept. 118 Ak a, Idahe, Ind... Lowa, Kansas 
Rooklets «monthly) Sept. 06 fass., Minn... Mo., Montana, Okla., Gre. ¢ 
Circularization of Accounts (1.A.S.A.)—Donald B. King ....May 58 West Va 
Computer Success Story—Turner R. Rarter Apr. 58 Workmen's C 
Data Processing Personnel 4. J. Regenhbura Sept. 
Document and Audit Control (1A.S.A.)—W. R, Still Aug. 82 74 
Electronic Processing—J/. P. Taheny July 36 June 114 
Executive Expense Allowance (Around the Office) Tuly SO 
Guy Ferqason Sept. 86 


Aug. 62 
pt 


Anr. 102 


July 89 
Aug. 62 


Sept. S6 


For September, 1959 159 


i 
Apr. 20 
Sept. 26 
June 18 
as Aug. 101 
: 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON '(FROM JANUARY, 1959) 


Aetna Cas. & Surety, Hartford 


(Absorbs Subsidiary) ............ Mar. 133 
Aetna Fire Group, Hartford 
Feb. 135 
(1958 Experience) .............0. Mar. 183 
Aetna Ins. Co., Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) ....... Apr. 169 
(Moves Headquarters) ........... May 143 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford 
(Senior Vice President) ......... Feb. 135 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 169 
Agricuitural Ins. Co., Watertown 
R= Feb. 135 
(To Acquire Anchor) ............ Apr. 169 
(New Vice-Presidents) .......... Apr. 169 
(Stock Issue Approved) .......... May 143 
(Exchange Effected) ............ July 119 
(Stock Exchange) ..............ed Aug. 115 
Alliance Co Operative Ins. © 0., Topeka 
Jan. 127 
Allied Western Mutual Ins. Co., Kansas C ity 
July 122 
Alistate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(Enter Inland Marine Field) ....Feb. 135 
(Deviation Approved) ........... Feb. 135 
(Assumes Chairmanship) ........ Apr. 169 
(Name Protected) May 143 
(Truck Fleets) -.-.-Aug. 115 
(Swiss Subsidiary) -Aug. 115 
(Women's Division) -Aug. 115 
(California Rates) -Aug. 115 


(New York Rates) 
Alltrades Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(New Company) 
(Named President) . --. Aug, 115 
(New Vice President) Sept. 151 
Amalgamated Mutual Automobile Cas. Co., 
New York 


-Aug. 115 
July 119 


(Exeentive Anpointment) .. Feb, 125 
(Change in Name) Sept. 151 
Amalgamated Mutl. Casualty Co... New York 
(New Title) Sept. 151 


America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
Feb. 


(Appointments) ...... eb. 135 
(Terminate Feb. 135 
(Executive ¢ 100 
(Merger Voted) Aug. 115 
(Branch Office) ... 115 
American Casualty Co., Reading 
(New Accident Plans) .......... Mar. 133 
Plan) .. Apr. 169 
(New Accident Policy) ........... May 143 
(Specified Disease Policies) ...... June 161 
Policies) July 119 
(Ne Auto Program) Sept. 151 
sintments) Sept. 151 
American Credit Indemnity Co of 
(Moves Headquarters) ........... May 143 


American Fidelity & Cas. Co., Richmond 
(Leaves N. Y.) -Aug. 116 
American General Insurance Co ; — 


(New Secretarien) ......ccccccees May 143 
American Health Ins. Corp., Balto. 
(New Chairman) ...... May 143 


American Internal. Underwriters Corp., N. Y. 


(Named Chairman) .............. fay 143 
American Liberty Ins, Co., Birmingham 

(Stock Exchange Rejected) ..June 161 
American Motorists Ins, Co., Chicago 

(Stock Increased) June 161 
American Reciprocal Insurers, New York 


(Rules Against Reciprocals) 
(Executive Vice President) 


American Lteinsurance Co., New York 
(Dividend Increase) ............. an, 127 
(Stock Dividend) ........... Jan. 127 
(Stock Dividend Voted) .. } 135 


(Increased Dividend) . 
American States Ins. Co., Indianapolis 


(Executive Promotions) .........4 une 161 
American Surety Group, New York 

(Lower Rates) .. .May 143 

(Flected ‘omptroller) May 143 

(Stock Dividend) Sept. 11 
Anchor Cas. Co., St. Paul 

(Control Acquired) .. Apr. 169 

(Exchange Effected) July 119 

(New Chairman) July 119 

(Stock Exchange) Aug. 115 
The Andover Cos., Andover 

New President) ..Feb, 135 
Annapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Baltimore 

Argonaut Ins. Co., Menlo Park. 

(Stock Distribution) ............ Mar. 133 
The Anthracite Mut. Fire Ins Co., Shamokin 
(Merged) Sept. 151 
Arrowhead Ins. Co., Los Angeles 

(Named Vice President) ........Apr. 170 
Ashford Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Delevan 

Jan 1297 
inted Serv. of New York, 

(Garside Resigns) Sept. 1 


Associated Lumber Mutuals, 
(Elected President) 

Atlantic Mutl. Ins. Co. N.Y 
(Executive Vice President) 
(Expand Casualty Operations) 


Chicago 
... June 161 


July 119 
July 119 


160 


Atlantic National Ins. Co., Miami 


(Surplus Contribution) .......... Jan. 127 
Atlas Insurance Co., Lincoln 
(New Company) ....ccccccseeseed Apr. 169 


Balboa Insurance Co., Los Angeles 


(Named Vice President) ........./ Apr. 170 
Bankers Fire & Mar. Ins. Co., Birmingham 

(Chief Executive Officer) ........™ 
Bankers Mut. Ins. Co. of Adams County, 

Gettysburg 

eee . Sept. 151 
Beneticial Fire & Cas. Ins. Co., Los Ange “ 

(Named Manager) . Sept. 151 
Birmingham Fire & Cas. C 0., , Birmingham 

(Stock Exchange Rejected) ...... June 161 
Casualty Corp., Island 

(Increased Dividend) ............ Jan. 127 
Blue on Fire Ins. Co., Hagerstown 

Blue Ridge Ins. Co., Shelby 

(Stock Exchange) ..........-+.++: Jan. 127 
Butler County Merchants Mutual Fire 

Ins. Co., Washington 

Calvert Fire Ins. Co., Baltimore 

(Executive Changes) ............é Apr. 170 


Canners Exchange Subscribers at Warner 
Inter-Insurance Bureau, Chicago 


(Rules Against Reciprocals) ...... Jan. 127 
The Casualty Ins, Co. of Calif., Los 
Angeles 
(To Write BA. & Aug. 116 


The Casualty Keinsur. Assn. of America, 
New York 


(Associations Combine) .......... Jan. 128 
Central Natl. Ins. Group, Omaha 

(Executive Promotions) ........./ Aug. 116 
Central Standard Indemnity Co., Chicago 

(Moves Headquarters) ........... fay 144 


The Century Insurance Company, Ltd. 


‘Appoints Ultramar Group) ...... an. 
Chubb & Son, New York 

(Admitted to Partnership) ....... Jan, 128 

(Increased Dividend) 


d 
The Cincinnati Ins. Co., Cincinnati 


(Additional Stocks Sold) ........ an. 128 
Colorado Ins. Group. Boulder 
(First Vice President) .......... 128 
Combined American Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Executive Vice-president) ......Aug. 116 
Combined Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(Stock Dividends) ...............4 pr. 170 
(Moves Headquarters) ........... May 144 
(Expands Operations) ...... July 119 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Ruys General Ageney) .......... ‘eb. 128 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 170 
Commercial Union Assur. Co. Ltd., London 
(Proposed Acquisition) ......... June 161 
Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co., Brooklyn 
(Executive Appointments) Feh. 126 


(Named Treasurer) July 119 


Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Assumes New Duties) ............ Jan. 128 
(New Vice Presidents) .......... May 144 
(Injunction Denled) ............. June 161 
(New Accident Policy) .......... June 141 
(New President) ..... Sept. 152 
(Dental Insurance Plan) Sept. 152 


(Sponsoring Bank) 
Continental-National Group, Chicago 
(Package Insurance) .. 
(Change in Division) ............4 Apr. 170 
(Credit A & H Sales Barred) .Apr. 170 
(Consent Injunction) Aug. 116 
(Elected Secretary) -Aug. 116 
Cornbelt Ins. Co., 


Sept. 152 


Freeport 


(Named Vice President) .........J July 120 
Cotton States Ins. Cos., Atlanta 

(Executive Appts.) .............. May 144 
Crum & Forster Group, New York 


Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Executive Vice President) June 162 
Delta Fire & Casualty Co., Baton Rouge 
(Placed in Receivership) Sept. 158 


The Domestic Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Shamokin 

(Merged) .. Sept. 151 
Dover Mutual Fire Ins. “Co., York 

(Moves Headquarters) ........... May 144 
Eastern Casualty Co., New York 

(New Headquarters) ............ May 144 
Empire State Ins. Co., Watertown 

Emplovers’ Group, Boston 

(Executive Appta.) May 144 


(Merit Rating Plan) .. 
Mutual Group, W ausau 
“hief Executive Officer) Apr. 171 
Erie and Niagara County Farmers Ins. 
Assn., Williamsville 
(Merged) 


Sept. 158 


Excelsior Ins. Co., of New York, Syracuse 
Mar. 134 


(Elected Vice President) 


The Excess Reinsurance Assn., New York 
(Association Combine) 
Exchange Mutual Ins. Co., 


Buffalo 
(Executive Elections) 


Farmers Ins. Group, Los Angeles 
(Heads Truck Exchange) 
(Heads Mid-Century) ........... 
(Heads Fire Ins. Exchange) 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md., Balto 
(Stock Split Proposed) ..........] lay 144 
(Stock Split & Stock Dividend) July 120 


Fidelity Southern Fire Ins. Co., Houston 
(Stock Dividend) . Sept. 152 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 


(Executive Changes) ............. ay 144 

(New A & H Polices) ............ May 144 

(Announces Merit Plan) .........4 July 120 

(Credit Account Plan) .......... July 120 

(Safe Drivers Plan) ............. Sept. 153 
Florida Home Ins, Co., Miami 

(New Vice-preside eee Aug. 116 
Forest Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(Merger Proposed) Aug. 117 
Founders’ Ins. Co., Los Angeles 

(New Vice- presidents) PRP May 145 


Frankenmuth Mut. Ins. Co., Frankenmuth 
(Companies Merge) 2s 


Frankford Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Phila 

Frankford Mutual Ins. Co., Phila. 

General America Corp., Seattle 

(Dividend Actions) ............. Mar. 134 


General Mutual Fire & Reinsurance Co., 
Philadelphia 
(Policyholders Assessment) .. Feb, 136 
General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
(Appointed Secretaries) .........4 Aug. 117 
Georgia Cas. & Sur. Co., Atlanta 
(New President) Mar. 
Gibraltar Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia 


(Moves Head Office) ............ July 120 
Glens Falls Ins. Co., Glens Falls 

Government Employees, Washington € 

Grain Dealers Mut. Ins. Co., Indianapolis 

(Executive Appointments) .......2 Aug. 117 
Great American Group, New York 

(Merger Approved) Jan. 128 

(Competitive Auto Policy) ....... July 121 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 

treat Southwest Fire Ins. Co., 

(Executive Vice-President) ...... June 162 


t) 

The Guarantee Mutual Fire, a 
(New Location) Mar. 134 
(Reins. by Merchants & Farmers) June 163 

Guaranty Security Ins. Co., Minneapolis 
(Merger Completed) ............ Aug. 117 

Gulf American F, & C. Co., Montgomery 
(Merger IP roposed) ug. 


(Preliminary Agreement) 
(New Officers) 
(Stock Sale) 


Hardware ‘Stevens Point 


Harleysville Insurance Cos., Harleysville 
(Named Vice President) ........ Mar. 1 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Exchange Approved) ............ Feb. 136 
Hartford Fire faa. Group, Hartford 
(Elected Secretaries) ............ an. 129 
(19058 Experience) Apr. 171 
(Named Vice-President) ......... May 145 
(Business Development Dept.) ...June 168 
(Flected President) ............e/ ug. 117 
(Building Chicago Office) Sept. 153 
Hartford Live Stock Ins. Co., New York 
(New May 134 
The Hartford Steamboiler Inspection and 
Ins. Co., Hartford 
(Stock Jan. 129 
(Stock Dividend) ..........eccceed Apr. 171 
Hastings Mut. Ins. Co., Hastings 
Hearthstone Ins. Co. of Mass., Boston 
(Elected Vice-president) ........; May 145 
Holland America Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(Management Committee) ........ Jan. 129 
(Executive Vice President) -Aug. 120 
Ifome Insurance Co., New York 
(1958 Experience) Mar. 134 
(New Vice-Presidents) ..........-. May 146 


fome Owners Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Elected President) . .. Sept. 156 
yuston Insurance Group, Fort W orth 
(Heads Claim Department) ......¢ Jan. 129 
eal Mut. Ins. Co., New York 
Executive Election) Sept. 156 
perial Ins. Exchange, San Gabriel 
Non-Assessable Policies) ........ Mar. 135 


Chicago 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 


5 
Feb. 136 
& 
June 162 
: June 162 eae 
June 162 
June 162 
ne liv 
116 
| 
Harbor Insurance Companies, San Diego es 
145 
Aug. 117 
2 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila. 
(New Auto Policy) .............. July 171 
(New Vice Presidents) .......... July 121 

Insurance Company of N. A. Cos., Phila. 
(Elected Vice Jan. 130 
(Increased Dividend) ............ Jan. 130 
(1958 Experience) -...Mar. 135 
(Executive Appts.) ............0. June 163 
(Executive Appointments) Aug. 120 


Ins. Co. of Washington, Washington 
(Merger) 
Ins. Corp. of America, Indianapolis. 
(To Write Life) 
International Guaranty and Insurance Co., 
Tangier, Morrocco 


(Ordered Liquidated) Feb. 136 
Interstate Fire & Cas., ¢ anne 

Interstate Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 

(Assume W.C. Obligations) Jan. 130 

(Binds Assigned Risks) ...... ....Jan. 130 
lowa Fire Ins. Co., Waterloo 

(Absorbed by Aetna ( ‘asualty) ...Mar. 133 
Kansas Mutual Ins. Co., Topeka 

--Jan, 127 


Kemper Group, Chicago 


(Budget Plan) MAY 146 
Keystone Ins. Co., Philadelphia 

(Vice President and Secretary) ..Aug. 120 
Keystone Mutval Cas. Co., Pittsburgh 

(Payment to Claimants) .......... Jan. 130 
Law Union and Rock Ins. Co., Ltd., 

Hartford 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 

(Change in Procedure) ....... oo Ape. 371 

(New Dividend Class) Sept. 156 


London Assur. Group, New York 
(Vice President) .. 

Lumbermens Mut. Ins. Co., 
(Agency Vice President) 

Maine Bonding and Casualty Co., 
(Exchange Offer) 


J 
Manstield 
..June 163 
Portland 
Sept. 157 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers Indemnity 
Exchange, Denver 


(President of Attorney-in-Fact) ..Jan. 130 
Marquette Cas. Co., New Orleans 
(Co-ordinate Operations) ....... Apr. 172 
(Elected Vice-President) ......... May 146 
(Executive Appointment) ........5 ept. 156 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(1958 Experience) ..............3 far. 135 
(Executive Appointments) ....... — 146 
(Executive Elections) ......... 120 


Maryland Indemnity & Fire Ins. E xe Fan By 
Saltimore 


Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co., Boston 
(Executive Appointments) ....... Jan. 131 
(Executive Appointments) ....... Mar. 135 


Merchants & Farmers Mut. 
Worcester 
(Reinsures Guarantee) 


Fire Ins Co., 


June 163 


Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., New York 
(Stock Dividend) .......... June 163 


Mercer County Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


Pennington 


(Non-assessable Policies) ......... May 146 
Metropolitan Ins. Co., Chicago 

(Co-ordinate Operations) ......../ Apr. 172 
Michigan Mutual Auto, Traverse City 

(To Write Fire) ......... Apr. 172 
Mid-America F. & M. Ins . Kansas ¢ ‘ity. 

(New Headquarters) ............Aug. 120 
Mid-Union Indemnity Co., Elgin 

(License Not Renewed) ..May 146 


Mission Indemnity Co 
(Name Changed) 
(Issues Preferred Stock) 


Pasadena 
Sept. 156 
Sept. 156 


Mission Ins. Co., Pasadena 
(New Title) . Sept. 156 
The Monitor Mutual Ins., Pontiae 
(Merged) Sept. 16 


Mountain Standard Ins. Co 

(Placed in Receivership) 

Mummasbure Mut. Fire Prote 
Gettysburg 


Denver 
Sept. 157 


Society, 


(Merged) Sept. 151 
Mutual Benetit, Qinaha 
(Senior Security Plan) ......... Mar. 138 
(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 172 
(Additional Protection) . 
(To Insure National Teacne ) ..May 146 
Natl. Fire Ins. Co. of Hartfor Hartford 
(New President) Sept. 152 
National Grange Mutual Liability Co., Keene 
(Changes Title) ........ 
National Grange Mutual Ins. Co., Keene 
(New Title) .Mar. 138 
(Reinsures Natl. Grange Mutual 
Fire) .. July 122 
(New P resident) July 122 


National of Hartford Companies 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co., New York 
(Acquires Stock) 


Feb. 138 


For September, 1959 


The National Mutual Ins. Co., Salina 


(Kconomy Plan) ...............-Mar. 138 
National Mut. Sav. Ins. Corp., Upper Darby 
National Mut. Thrift Ins, Corp., U pper Darby 
(Moves Headquarters) .........../ Apr. 172 
National Union Ins. Cos., Pittsburgh 
(Executive Promotions) June 164 


Nationwide Ins. Co., Columbus 
(Farm Homeowners Package) ....May 146 
New England Reinsurance Company, Boston 
(New President) May 146 


New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 
(To Change Name) .............. May 147 
New York Mut. Casualty Co., N. Y. 


(Vice President & Treasurer) June 164 

(Elected Vice president Aug. 120 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco 

(Executive Changes) ........... July 122 


North American Accident Ins. Co., Chicago 


(Elect Seeretary) June 144 
North British and Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd., 
London 
(Proposed Acquisition) .......... June 161 


(U. 3S. Direction) 


July 119 
Northern Ins, Co. 


of New York, New York 


(Increased Dividend) ............3 Mar. 138 
North British Group, New York 

(New U. S. Marine Manager) .Jan. 131 
The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., “New York 

(Deputy U.S. Manager) .......... Feb. 137 

(Stock Issue) Jan. 131 


Northern Ins. Co 


of New York, New York 
(Exchange 


Offer) Sept. 157 


Northern Mutual Ins. Co., Ephrata 

Northern Security Ins. Co., Montpelier 

(New Prenident) Feb. 137 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 

Minneapolis 

(Merger Completed) .. Aug. 117 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. See., Ltd., Norwich 

(Purchase Offer) Sept. 157 
Ohio Casualty Ins. C 0., Hamilton 

(Dividend Action) ...... Jan. 131 

(Stock Offering) ..... errs Feb. 137 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co., LeRoy 

(Changes Name) Sept. 157 


Old Republic Ins. Co., Greensburg 


(Absorbs Coal Mine Operations) .June 164 


Pacific Natl. Fire Ins. Co., San Francisco 
Mar. 138 
Pacific of New York Group, New York 


(1958 Experience) ..............0- Mar. 138 
Paramount Fire Ins. Co., San hens 
Mar. 138 
Peerless Insurance Co., Keene 
Mar. 138 
(Moves Headquarters) .......... May 147 
Pennsylvania Mutl. Ins. Co., Alburtis 
(Merger Agreement) July 122 


Perkiomen Mutl. Ins. Co., 
(Merger Agreement) 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, 

(Executive Vice President) 


‘ollegevitie 
..-July 122 

“Hartford 

Feb. 137 


(1968 Experience) ............00e/ Apr. 172 

Apr. 172 
Phoenix of London Group, New York 

(Mortgage Disability Policy) ..May 147 


Preferred Ins. Co., Grand Rapids 


(New President) ....... ..-Aug. 120 
Preferred Risk Mut. Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(To Write Fire Insurance) ...... May 147 
Providence Washington, Providence 
(Reinsures Canadian Business) ..Mar. 138 
(1958 Experience) ...............4 Apr. 172 


Public Service Mutual Ins Co., N 
(Executive Appointments) ...... Feb. 137 


The Reinaurance Corp. of New 
Reliable Ins. Co., Dayton 
(Moves Headquarters) ...... May 147 
Reliance Insurance Group, P hiladel os 
(Executive Appointments) ......} . 139 


(1958 Experience) 
ic oal Mine Absorbed) 144 
Republic Ins. Co., Dalla 


(Stock Dividend) ................ Mar. 139 

(Stock Dividend) ..........cccceed Apr. 173 
Resolute Ins. Co., Hartford 

(Heads Loss Dept.) Sept. 157 
Rhode Island Mut. Ins. Co., Providence 

(Reduces Dividends) ....... Ape. 173 
Riverside Ins. Co. of America, Little Rock 

(Introduces Auto Plan) .........Aug. 120 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 

(1968 Experience) Mar. 1239 


(Marine Manager) Aug. 120 
Safeguard Ins. Co., 


Hartford 
(Merger) 


Feh 128 
Scottish Union. & Natl. Ins. Co., Edinburg 
(Purchase Offer) Sept. 157 


Mutual Casualty Co., Philadelphia 


(Assessment Tevied) . Feb. 137 
Seaboard Surety Co., New York 
(Change in Capital) ............ Mar. 149 


(Increased Dividend) 
Secured Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Acquired by Wolverine) 


Sept. 15S 


-Apr. 175 


Security-Connecticut Companies, New Haven 
(1958 Experience) 7s 
Security Ins. Co. of New Haven, New Haven 
(Increased Dividend) 
(increased Dividend) 
(Increased Dividend) 
Selected Kinks ins Co., 
Mar. 140 
Service Casualty. om 
(Named Vice Preside 
(Elected Treasurer) 
Service Fire Insurance Co., New York 
(Named Vice President) 
(Elected Treasurer) 
South British Ins 


Southeastern. idelity 
(To Write Multiple Lines) 

Southern Ins. Co., 
(Elected Vice President) Jan. 

Springtield Fire & Marine, Springtetd 
(1958 Experience) \ 


Springtield-Monarch Ins 


Accident Insurance Co., 
(1958 Experience) 


(Customer Relations) 


St. Paul Companies, St. Paul 
(1958 Experience) 


(Increased Dividend) 


Texas Employers’ 
(Vice President and Comptroller) 
Texas Employers’ Group, Dallas 


Trans-America Group, San Francisco 


Transport Ins. Co., 

Travelers Insurance Co., rd 

(Increased Dividend) 

(1%58 Experience) 

(Executive Promotions) 


(L. 
Tri- State Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New President) 


United Medical Service, 
(New Vice Presidents) 

United Pacific Ins. C 
(Officers Appointed) Ms 

United States F. and G., Baltimore 
(1958 Experience) N 
(Elected Chairman) 
(Executive Elections) 


United States Liability Ins 
(Moves Headquarters) 


Utica Mutual Ins 
(Name d Vice P residents) 


Vermont Mutual Fire Ins. 


Warner Reciprocal Insurers, Chicago 
(Rules Against Reciprocals) 
Washington County Ins. C 

(Reinsures Butler County Merchants? 


West American Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 
Ww estern Casualty and Surety, 


Western Mutual Ins. Co., 


( Mo es s) 


Western Pioneer Ins 


(Acquires Secured) 
(Director of Ins.) 


Yorkshire Ins. Co. of New York, New York 
(Stock Acquired) 
‘High Indemnity 


(Enter Credit Field) 
(Merimatic Plan) 


| 
lis 
132 
(I =) Apr. 
Springfield 
St Detroit 
3 .. Apr. 174 : 
Stete \ Ins. (o., Bloomington 
ae Sept. 158 
State-Wide Ins. Co., 
(Promotions) 
June 14 
(New Poliey) Sept. 15s 
; Sterling Fire Ins. Co., Cobleskill 
(Name Changed) Sept. 1S 
oak Sterling Ins. Co., Cobleskill 
(New Title) Sept. 1s 
Superior Risk Ins. Co., LeRoy 
iNew Title) ... Sept. 157 
8 
Apr. 174 
Aug. 121 
Jan. 132 
Mar. 141 
Apr. 174 
= May 148 
July 122 
Aug. 121 
Luverne 
May 148 
= iy 148 
ir. 141 
ir. 141 
ne 14 
Sept. 15S 
Sept. 158 
Co., King of 
a 
Apr. 174 
Valley Forge Ins. Co., Reading 
ae (New Auto Program) Sept. 151 : 
= Montpelier 
3 (New President Feb, 137 
ian 127 
n 
eb 137 
ton 3 
..Apr. 174 
Fort Scott 
.. Apr. 174 
ks July 122 
123 
West Co., Seattle 
pat (Change of Address) Aug. 121 
Oaklanid 
(General Manager) July 122 
x Wilshire Ins. Co., Los Angeles 3 
(New Company) Aug. 121 
Wolverine Ins. Co., Battle Creek 
eS. (Premium Budget Plan) . Feb, 128 2 
June 164 
138 
132 
161 
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« « <LIST OF ADVERTISERS » 


All Steel Equipment Co., Ine., Aurora, Til 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N.Y 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla 


American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla 
American Foreign Insurance Ass'n, New York, N.Y 
American General Insurance Group, Houston, Tex is 
American Health Insurance Ass'n, New York, N.Y 
American Insurance Co,, Newark, N. J 


Motorists Insurance Co 
National Insurance Co 


Chicago, 
Galveston, Teoas 


American 
American 


American Reinsurance Co., New York, N.Y 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn 
Appleton & Cox, New York, N.Y 
Associated Loan Councilors, Chicago, Til 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N 


Atwell, Vogel & Sterling, Ine., Searsdale, N. ¥ 
terkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 
Best Industries, Ine Miami, Fla 


Bituminous Casualty Corp., Reek Island, Hl 
tooth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Da 
Boston Insurance Group, 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, In Richmond, Va 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago | 
Burns, Ine., Frank, Seattle, Wash 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ass'n, Camden, N. J 
‘Company, Los Angeles, Colif 
Francisco, Calt 


Caleo Products, Ine 

Camden Fire Insurance 
Canadian Fire Insurane 
Clark & Co., Otis 


san 


Combined Insurance Co, of America, Chieago, I 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texnus 
Commercial Union Group, New York, 


Hartford 


Connecticut General Life Tnsurance Co,, 
Hartford, 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Conover & Co,, Chase, Chicago, Til 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, N.Y 
Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Canada 
Cudd & Coan, Inec., Spartanburg, 


Dale & Co., Lid., Montreal, Canada 
Diebold, Ine. (Flo-Film Divi), New York, N. 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif 


Jersey City 6, 


Ragle Fire Insurance Co J 
New York, N. ¥ 


Eastman Dillon Union Securities & Co 
Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass 

Employers’ Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo 


Financial General Group, Des Moines, lowa 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. \ 

Froggatt & Co., Ine., Joseph, New York, N. Y 

General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas 

General Insurance Co. of America, Seattle, Wash 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Granite State Fire Insurance Co 
Greene, Ine., W., New York, N 
Griffiths, Tate, Ltd., Chicago, IN 


Hlarleysville Mutual 


Manchester, N. 


Insurance Co., Harleysville, Pa 


Hawkeye Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, Lowa 
Home Insurance Co., New York. N. \ 

Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co, Fort Worth. T 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 


Hunter Lyon, Miami, Fla 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Ins. Co. of Nerth America, Philadelphia, Pa 


International Business Machines Corp.. New York, N.Y 
Inter Oeean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Jefferson Tnsuranee Co. of N.Y New York. 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co 
Kolob Corporation, Salt 


Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo 
Lake City, Utah 

London Group, New York, N.Y 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
MeGraw Hill Book Ine New 
MeGiuire, Milligan Colles: 


Chicage, 
Manstield, Ohio 
York, N.Y 


Tenn 


Conn 


M 


is 


Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas .. 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. ... 
Marsh & McLennan, Ine., Chieago, IL ..... 
Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J. 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. ....... 
Melling & Bevingtons, Lid., Montreal, Canada 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co., Hartford, Conn 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Il. ... 
Minnehoma Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla 

Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, N.Y, 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N.Y 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio . zy 
National Union Insurance Co’s,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nationwide Insurance Co’s., Columbus, Ohio 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 4 


New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. ... w 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., Manchaster, N. H 3S 
Nortolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Dedham, Mass # 
North American Philips Co., Ine., Hicksville, N P 10% 
North American Reinsurance Corp., New York, 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Group, New York, N.Y ; ae) 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., New York, N.Y 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash 4 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio ... 7 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio ..... 
(Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N.Y. . 
Pacific National Insurance Group, San Franeiseo, Calif. . Th 
Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 

Paull & Son, Ine., Alfred, Wheeling, 


West Va. 131 


Pearce Co., K Des Moines, Lowa 
Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H 
Peirce Dictation Systems, Chicago, Th 117 
Penna, Lumbermens Mutual Ins, Co., Philadelphia, Pa 23 
Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ll 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kans. ........ 6s 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, R. I 4 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N.Y ¢3 3 
Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada .... 131 
Reinsurance Agency, Ine., Chieago, Mi 
Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 9 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. ......... 131 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N.Y. . rtf 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N.Y. .... 117 
Schroeder Hotels Corp., Milwaukee, Wis 158 


Security Insurance Group, New Haven, 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 
Seibels, Bruce and Co., Columbia, 1 
Selective Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. .......... 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas, Texas 

Southern Insurors, Ine., Fort Smith, . 
Standard Accident Companies, 


Conn 


Mich. ... 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass 1 
Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, N. Y. ......... 1 
Stewart, Smith (Canada), Ltd., Montreal, Canada 1 
Strudwick Co., A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd.. New York, N.Y 133 


Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 


Thomas Collators, Ine., New York, N. ¥ 115 
Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo ssi 1th) 
Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 135 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc.. Montreal, Canada .... 131 
Transit Casualty Co,, St. Louis, Mo. ............ 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, . 12s 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas . ih 
Tri-State Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. ....... 
United States Casualty Co., New York, N.Y 17 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md 4 
Unity Fire & General Tnsurance Co., New York, N 120 
Virginia Surety Co., Ine., Toledo, Ohio ; 152 
Western Insurance Ageney, Helena, Mont. . 11 
Western Insurance Co., Fort Seott, Kansas 137 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis ry 
Willeox & Co., Ine., Albert, New York, 
Wilson & Co., Ltd., A Toronto, Canada wt 
Wolte, Coreoran and Linder, New York, N.Y #2 12S 
Woodward & Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. Y 2-128 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. \ 2 128 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co,, Worcester, Mass 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 
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Your “Eyes and Ears” for Profitable Business 


He’s an insurance man, working for hustling agents. He's an engineer, 
building sales for you. 

Agents, more and more, realize the tremendous potential of Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance. The Employers’ Agent knows how much we do to 
make it easier to produce. The Man with the Plan is completely backed by 
a highly competent, nation-wide engineering service. He has at his disposal 
experienced men to handle plant surveys, to work with him on sales pro- 
posals, inspections, losses and many other time-consuming details. He has 
attractive, informative, interest-arousing brochures for prospects. It’s that 


easy. It’s most productive. Informative illustrated brochures 


Let The Employers’ give you “‘eyes and ears” for profitable business .. . are available to show, in easy to 
understand fashion, how The 


Employers’ Boiler and Machinery 
The Employ ers’ com nletely engineered lan for Boiler and Machinery Insurance covers both direct and 
ploy y eng 


Insurance. More important, put that plan to work for your benefit. You'll indirect losses, and provides 
profit by it. 


“eves and ears” for bigger, easter sales. Look into all the advantages of 


effective loss prevention 


engineering service. 


ility Assurance Corp., Ltd. «© The Employers’ Fire | rance e A f yers’ Insurance Co. e The Halitax Insurance Co. of Mass 
The Employers’ Lite | C any of America 


= 
1 = 
re IMplovers’ or insurance companies 
The Employers’ Liat 
18 


GOOD AGENT ARITHMETIC 


... INA’s Accident & Sickness Policies 


INA’s 4-in-1 Family Accident and Sickness policy is a plus for any agent. We 
believe it is the broadest and most flexible —first and best in the field! The 
producer has a complete choice of contracts for all clients, whether individuals. 
families, associations or employee and special groups. Short or long term, 
special or all-purpose, standard or unusual risk, INA provides the A&S con- 
tract to cover any hazards, answer any need. Sell any or all in your one-stop sell- 


ing. It’s good arithmetic to be an INA agent with a future —ask our Fieldman 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


tnsurance Company of North America + Indemnity Insurance Company of North America + Lite Insurance Company of North America « Philade 
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